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OnAfTER 1. 

A GROUP OP CHARACTERS. 

** The whuts be it looking up, fearmer ?” 

They be so truly,” rci)lied a good-looking old 
man, whose head was rich ii>^ those fine silveryJiaiit^ 
which are proverbially brought down with sorrow 
to the grave by disobedient children, amongst 
seduced daughters preponderate as two to one. 

lie was a tenant-farmer, and renti?d his couple of 
liumlrcd acres, under a fourteen year’s lease, from 
Weston White of Appleton, in tVe (V^i^nty of War- 
wick, Esquire, landed proprietor and^ banker — a 
gentleman who looked upon George Wilson, the 
farmer in question, as a perfect treasure, and a 
perfect thing in tenants, as hisjent was invariably 
paid to tlic minute, and tlic agent was never bored* 
witli complaints of — “If you please, meast^sr, that 
there cow-lius be blowcd down agi^,”^r, • 

yoii’d allow summut.for that th«sre crop o’ turmots, 
the j\il>bils ha’ b(yn a eating up awful.” 

1 
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If a cow-shed happened to blow down in a galo 
of wind on Oak Tree Farm, George Wiison would 
have his men out directly he heard of it, and then 
one and all,,^ith hearty unanimity,* would put their 
shoulders to the wheel. New posts would be driven 
?Dto the ground, fresh jneces of quartering sawn 
«nd shaj^ *d, and in less time than it would take 
some people to talk about it, the calamity would be 
a jbfiing of the past, for a new shed would be stand- 
ing as a triumph of decision* and energy, glittering 
in all the glories of a coat of gas tar. And as for the 
rabbits, if they commited any very sensible ravages 
amongst the croj)S, a double-barrelled fowling-piece 
was soon put in requisition, an^’ the intruders 
warned off Oak Tree. If the agent said anything 
alfout this summary mode of procedure, Wilsion 
Yfoulfi reply — 

“ I be a good tenant, hoant I 

^^•Wcll, IVe nothing to say against you.** 

“Well and good. Then kt I alone.” 

And there *1:he matter would drop. George 
WilsoiI*liad a wife and a daughter, Mrs. Wilson 
was ' turned fort^, but a good strong, motherly 
woman sti^\s -good a housewife as you would 
find on all the country side for t(*n miles round. 
Her dairy was really something worth seeing ; and 
the money she made every year by her poultry, lier 
pigs,* and her dairy, considerably increased the 
baJanQ^that her liushatid had in Squire Weston*s 
baiits^afc Their daughter had been 

christened Kabella^ but everyone cfflled her Dell. 
Bell was much better educated than her father and 
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motlier. They had sent her to a young lady^a 
scliool at Coventry, where she learned various 
accomplishments in three years, during which 
time the sum cPf twenty-five pounds ’sterling was 
annually paid in return for the scholastic training 
she received. The schoolmistress wanted hei* 
pupil to learn music and sundry otSer little* 
branches of polite learning which are put down in 
a bill as extras ; this the farmer would not hea^cf. 

“ I don’t mind my gal gettin* a bit of laming,” 
he said, “ cos it’s no more ’n proper as she should 
do so. She ought to w^rite a bit, and read a bit, 
and do a bit o’ tfyphering, and know how to use 
her needle, biii*»nonQ o’ the piano-forte business for 
my gal . She’d be wanting to marry t’ young squire 
aqd ride in a. shay all her life, and drink nothihg 
but sherry wine and them oilier forrin mixtu]|;e8 as 
is enough to make a cat si^k.” 

l5o IJell got a sound education without leamiiig 
anything superfluous, wliich would unfit her for 
filling her place in that station of life in which the 
farmer thought it had pleased God to put h^r. 

She had left the Covelitry academy now abftut a 
couple of months, and was verging on twenty years 
of age. In person she was very much like other 
country girls ; fresh and fair and plump ; as clear 
as a daisy and as red as a rose. Nevertheless she 
was universally considered to be very i)retty, of* 
which fact she was fully aware, and good 
opinion of herself was hardly exceeded by th:> > of 
others. 

It was generally supposed by the young men about 
1 — 2 
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Appleton, that sho w6uld marry Tom Thorhnrn, 
whcf s father had a small dairy farm of liis own at 
Stoke Golding. Farmer Wilson had never dis- 
couraged tho‘’idea. lie looked upon Tom as a liard- 
working, horny-handed fellow, who would make 
|\is girl as^^good a Imsbaivl as he was likely to find. 
He had once gone so far^s to say — 

“ If the lass will have ye, Tom, lad, I’ll find a 
bib of stiff as’ll start the pair of you. There’s more 
in Squire Weston’s bank than some folks thinks 
on.” 

And Tom would draw his horny hand over his 
eyes to rub away the tears of gratitude and joy. 
He was only an iinsopliisticaled'clottliojq)^', brought 
up at the tail of the plough, so* we must not be 
hard upon him, or laugh at him ; because his natiiLO 
iis' artless, and lio caulmt help carrying liis heart 
upon his sleeve. At all events I will not be a d;jw 
{§ pe*ck at it. Bell herself had sometimes smiled 
upon honest Tom’s suit, hut sho had never given 
him whi^t couhf be called positive encouragement. 
8]io had, however, tacitly recognised him as her 
lover ; and hiuj* gone so fixr as to coquette with 
him in a clumsy manner, after the way' of a rustic 
flirt. 

Squire Weston, as lie was generally called, had 
lived all his life in W^arwick-shire. His fiitlier had 
Ijcen a lawyer at Coventry, and died worth a good 
sum onhouey, wibli which his son bought A]q>]eton 
— mi estate V.vorih fifty thousand pounds, though 
he had only given forty for it. *But that was when 
the voice of Bichard Cohdeii w’a^isti*ong and mighty. 
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and tlic threatened repeal of the Corn Laws, toge- 
ther witli tlic iPreo Trade projects of Sir Robert 
Pf(‘I, made tlje country gentlemen an 4 landed pro- 
prietors shake in their shoes. So he got the land 
cheap, and the children of the soil in whose family 
the estate had been fcjdyjeuturics, owfeig to afi 
aggrog.ition of nnfortuiWff particles, were ‘driven 
out into the world to work for their bread as licst 
they could. Soon tli^'ir luxinc was forgotten, fur a 
niigliticr luminary reigned in their stead. Weston 
White, soon after purchasing this property, started 
a bank at the neighbouring town of Appleton, 
which was su^ossful as a speculation ; and he was 
now looked upon as one of tlie most thriving men 
in a rich county. 11 is son, Charles, went to Win- 
chester, and from there to Oxford. He had just 
left college, and at the age* of twenty-five he had 
settled down at home as a foxluinter and a 
man. The active pursuits of life were -not to his 
taste. lie hated travelling, and resolved not to bo 
a waif or a stray. The paternal acres allomled him 
all the amusement he wished for, and his fatktfjr let 
liim liavc his own way in everjf* ' ’ His mother 

was dead, and he dovettiiled into tlio hifmdrum sox't 
of life that scorned to be liis especial predilection. 

It was Tom Thorburn who had made the remark 
about the oats ; which if it Imd not the merit of. 
being original, certainly had the negative advantage 
of being strictly matter of fact. 

The spring had been prolific in ram, wJiicli, 
togetlier wdth boisterous winds, had beaten the 
crops \lown a goodi deal, and caused some appro- 
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heiviion amongst the bucolic interest. But, latterly, 
some fine open sunny weather had set in, and it 
was confidently supposed that the long-looked-for 
summer had come at last. 

« Tom was certainly the princo of cliawbacons. 
aio was fine a lookixMijsllow ns any in Warwick- 
shire, and some of thetOTRo slrapjiing men too ; he 
Wife, as near as a toucher, six feet high ; ho was 
stout in proportion to hi*s height, iind his black hair 
bad a natural twist in it, which gave it a handsome 
wave more attractive than any curl. He shaved, 
every morning; for ho didn’t (vare about having 
hair on his face. lie was three years older than 
Bell, and the gossips said that when he took her to 
church, the building would never have seen a better 
looking couple. 

Tom had been out lx)eir]g all day. The weeds 
wTcrc springing up amongst the mangold wurzels, 
and, as he said, “ He had had a go in at it and 
a go in from Tom, against anything, animate or 
inaniniKtc, was not a thing to be laughed at. 

“C be thinking I’ll ha’ a bit o’ bacca,” said Tom, 
taking a pipe tho mantelpiece, and some 

tobacco from liis pocket, and setting tho latter 
blazing in the bowl of his “Churchwarden” — a long- 
sternuied pipe. 

Tern puffed away in silence for a minute or so, 
when Mrs. Wilson entered the kitchen or general 
aiLTrtmcnt, wliidi was always used as the sitting- 
room, (liiiing-rooin, and room of alkwork. There 
w’as a parlour, as they called it, but it was kept 
more for show than anything dso. 
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The Iiuge clumncy-pieco, over the still la^r 
fire-place, was profusely garnished with bits of 
string, skewers, and every imaginable 'culinary in- 
strument. The extensive range, which filled up the 
large s])ace, contained a famous oven which would^ 
•bake anything from a dou^i-cake to a loafcof breads 
a boiler of no ordinary size, and two hobs wdiich 
would have accommodated the stock-in-trade of any 
three itinerant vendcjrs of pots and pans. The 
grate had been screwed up close so as not to bum 
much fire ; it was too warm for a fire now, but 
Mrs. Wilson was^ cooking something savoury and 
nice, to judg^by the smell of it. This was for 
sup})er. The good body believed in suppers, and it 
was always a cheery meal with the farmer’s farnijy. 

*Soon the farmer himself followed Tom’s example, 
and blew a cloud. Wlien,^iie dame perceiveJ this, 
she weiij down into the, cellar, and returned w^th^ 
jug of ale, w^ich she placed upon a table within 
roach of the smokers, ^ 

Country people as a rule do not talk much; any 
attempt at conversation .generally languishes.* Oc- 
casionally a bright and brilliil^’t idea strikes a 
rustic, and he then gives utterance to^it ; as Tom 
did that evening when he said that the oats were 
looking up. There was no question about the truth- 
fulness of this assertion, becaiiii^ he had verified the^ 
fact by ocular observation. This reticence has some- 
times led me to believe tlmt, from bfcung so inucl^ in 
tlio country pjid about the fields. Agricola resembles 
his own sheep and* cattle in tlTe important respect 
that he also somtwhat of a ruminating beast. 
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c Wiicrc Lc Bell T’ suddenly excluinwd Mrs, 
Wilson. 

The farnSer and Iiis guest thought over tlic 
question for full half a minute, and then they both 
declared that they could not tell ; for the best of all 
possible laeasons, that tliby were totally ignorant of 
her movements. 

fl^'She do worrit me so,^’ said Mrs. Wilson, ^‘sinco 
she ha’ been back from Coventry — and that’s God’s 
truth. She be gadding about lately a' body doo.s 
not kno^v where. 1 say to her, ‘You muiina do 
this, and you munna do that ; and no more notice 
taken o’ me tlian if I were yon kettle.^’ 

Tom shook his head gravely at all this, but said 
npthing, although his heart failed him ; for lie, too, 
had noticed just the least possible change in Be’il's 
manner towards hini.*\,What to asciibo it to ho 
^did^not know, but he felt it nevertheh‘ss very 
acutely. 

“ I’ll be glad to bo shut on her, Tom,” continued 
Mrs. Wilson, “when she be settled like; she mun 
love^her good man, and .she’ll be having her homo, 
and her dairy, aud i)igs, and the like to look after.” 

“ No, wXe ; you munna say that,’’ exclaimed the 
fanner — “you love the girl as much as I do. »Sho 
be gone over to Rtokc Colding, perhaps ; she’ll bo 
^ back, to supper. 1^.1 go bail when Tom takes her 
away, if he can win her that be, we shall feel like 
losing a .sunbee^m out of t’ liouse.” 

“The day afore yester’ slie were ^oiit,” said liis 
wife, “and when T asked hcr‘ a plain ‘ Wliero ha’ 
you been, lass?’ she said summut about her having 
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Tom started at tho&oj^ords, and changed coluiir 
visiLJy. 

The farmer repuea — 

" It be Mrs. Brown t’ housekeeper as she do go 
to see,** 

The old lady went on Vith her cooking ia 
silence. Tom would not remain to supper, bub 
wishing the farmer and his wife good-by, put of 
his hat, and leaving tlje homestead on his left, 
struck off across country in the direction of 
Appleton Hall. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

]1EI; HEART WAS FULL. THOUGH HER EYES 
WERE JDliy, 

PERIIAI’S if you had asked Tom Thorbuni what his 
feelings or his thoughts were he would not have 
been able to tell you. The iijind is sometimes in 
such a state of tumult that becomes almost 
chaotic, until the floating atoms are resolved into 
something resembling order, so rapid are tho 
changes, that one fixed idea hardly retains its* posi- 
tion for more than a'ssecond or so. 

.i. He loved Bell with all his heart. He had for 
years poured the whole wealth of his afiectious at 
her feet. was like a shrub, and she resembled 
a p^asitical convolvulus which had twined itself 
wl around him. 

The shades of night were gathering and becoming 
thicker^very moment, but lio know his way blind- 
folded. He walked along in a rapid manner, which 
showed how agitated he was. 

• Oak Tree waS not more than a mile and a-half 
from the hall ; and he had walked a good mile when 
he came to'^a sudden halt. He raised his hand to 
his ear, and li.stened intently. Then, with a sudden 
spring, he leaped over a quickset hedge, and 
crouched down behind it, assuming an at/fitude very 
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mucli like what might be expected from a poacher 
when lie hears the approach of a keeper, and 
knows that the pockets of his velveteen j^icket are 
distended witli the carcases of hares and rabbits. A 
minute passed — then anotlier — a third also elapsed, 
and footsteps were then hearti approaching. •V oices 
also broke the thin air, and penetrated through the 
dense foliage of the hedge. Tom recognised thdP 
tones. One was the voice of Bell, the other that of 
Mrs. Brown, the housekeeper at Appleton. Mrs. 
Brown was speaking. 

“I cannot go ai^ further with you to-night, 
dear,’^ she said. ^ You are not far from home now, 
and 1 do not think^you need be afraid of meeting 
any onc.^^ 

“ I'hank you for coming so fir, Mrs. Brown. ^ i 
can find my way,^’ replied Belit 

‘^Before I leave you, let mo impress upon ycfi 
the necessity for thinking over what 1 have been 
saying.'' 

‘‘ It will bo of no use." 

“ I hoj)e the contrary. Such chances don't ocettr 
every day." 

“ But they have other views for me." 

Other views r repeated Mrs. Brown. “Now, 
my dear child, do be sensible; which would you 
rather be, the wife of a labouring *man, who in his 
drunken moments might knock you down and 
trample on you, or " 

Tom moved uneasily behind tho^hedge, as if he 
would |iavc had no very great objection to knock 
the speaker down and* perform the trampling pro- 
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cess with all the pleasure in life gratuitously. Tom 
was an honest, simple fellow, bi^t his ideas were not 
sufficiently reiiuod to tell him Hhat he was doing 
anything improper or dishonourable in listening to 
a conversation which was evidently intended for no 
ears but those of the iwo women who were carrying 
it on. He verified the proverb though, which says 
< that “listeners never hear any good of themselves;” 
and his rather large cars got unpleasantly hot and 
red. 

“ Or,” resumed Mrs. Brown, — “ or become a 
lady.” 

Bell made no answer. 

Tom strained every nerve to catch even tlio 
faintest whisper, but she remained mute as a stone. 
Presently she sjjokc, and her words carried: some 
relief to the lisieiieil*' 

“ Mrs. Brown, don’t say anything more to me ; 
you have had my answer.” 

“Well, well; don’t agitate yourself. 1 shall 
expBct you to tea as usual next Saturday, and then 
;/e can talk the maPer over once more quietly ; 
and you will have had time to think and weigh it 
in youf mind. Good night, dear : God bless you.” 

“ Good night, Mrs. Brown,” said Bell; “ i)leasaut 
dreams and sweet repose.” 

After this faVourite rustic benediction, which is 
as hackneyed as llic heginiiing of a country letter — 
for a country letter invariably comes “ho])ping” 
that you are quite well, as it always is good enough 
to leave the wnter at that i)articuhir time. 

After this Mrs. Brown «parted wilh^^tlTe young 
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girl, and they both pursued their way homo as 
quickly as they could. , ^ 

Directly Tom aware that they had wished 
one another good night, he glided along the hedge- 
row until he had headed Bell about forty or fifty 
yards, tl>en jumping easily ovc^the hedge, lie dAipped 
lightly upon the ground, and awaited her coming. 

The stars had come out, and there was light 
enough for Bell to see that some man had dropped 
down before her — ^from the clouds as it were. 
Stories were rife enough in the county about 
Spriiiglieeled Jack, aqd Bell was slightly alarmed. 
She uttered a tinv shriek, but Tom advanced to 
meet her, saying — 

“ Don't be afraid, it be I — Tom.*' 

Olf, Tom 1” she exclaimed ; how you frightenc(J 
me.” * 

Thee bcest goiu’ whoam,” said Toni. 

“Yes ; ^^ill you come with mel” She said this 
with a kindly smile, that set Tom's heart fluttering. 

“ J will so,” he replied. 

“ Come along, then, they will wonder what lias* 
become of me.’’ 

Tom w^anted to speak to Bell ; he had come out 
with the intention of saying some plain truths, if 
he succeeded in meeting her ; but now he had her 
byl. is siJ(^, and he liad above a milo*to walk with 
her, he did not know how to begin. 

“ AVluit’s the matter with you to-night f' asked 
Bell ; “ you arc quite in the dumps.” 

“ I be wanting to have a word wit!i 'eo, lass,” he 
replied. 
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‘‘ Well, speak away !” she answered, composedly. 

“ I love ’ee, Bell !” he blurted out. 

“ If you do, this is hardly [he time or place to 
tell me of it, I should think.” She said this a little 
coldly. 

“ Dpn’t *co talk lik'' that, lass, don’t *ee he ex- 
claimed, tremulously. “ I can’t abear it.” 

“ Don’t be so stupid, then.” 

“ I be but a plain fellow, Bell.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ I beant a gentleman.” 

“ Worse luck for you, then,” she replied, carelessly. 

“No, I beant,” he repeated, rather savagely. 

There be gentlefolks up at t’ Ildl, Bell.” 

When he said this ho looked up with a smile of 
triumph, as if he thought he had said something 
very crushing, but ‘f his words had any effect upon 
the girl before him, he could not perceive it. She 
was i)crfectly unmoved, and as cool as she ever was. 

“ When did you find that out ?” she said, with a 
xaugh, as if enjoying a joke. 

“ Don’t 'ee laugh at I, Bell ; I be a plain chap, 
but I’ll make ’ee a good husband.” 

“ IJ-.sband 1 who’s talking about husbands 

“ Well, I be. I love ’ee, I say. I’ve loved *eo 
this ever so long, and I’ll marry ’ee. Bell.” 

“You’re very kind, I’m sure,” she said ; “per- 
haps you will wait till you’re askdd.” 

“Will ’§e have me, Bell, dear Bell V' he pleaded 
In despairing accents. 

“ No, sir, I will not — there !” she cried, in a pas- 
sionate tone, “You have^no right to ^alk to me 
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like this; you see T am alone and it’s dark, and I 
want to get liome.” 

‘‘Thee woant liav(^ ino, Bell he said, as if ho 
could not believe his senses. “ Come, lass, thee 
beest joaking, eh V 

“ Pm sure I’m not.” 

“ Thou’ll say yes.” 

“ CaiiT you take no for an answer 

“No. I wont believe it, Bell. Why, I’ve looked 
upon ’ec as my little wife long afore you went to 
Coventry, and now you can’t go for to say no.” 

“Yes, I have ; and if you were a gentleman you 
wouldn’t press me.” 

“ A g(}utlemaii<f he cried ; “ dang your gentle- 
man. I tell ’ee what, lass, I would not wish your 
gentleimn any wuss harm than to be standing hero 
afore us on that bit o’ meadow >ind, with nothing' 
about him but his two fists, and if I didn’t give him 
sum mat, why ” 

Bell began to cry, and stood still. ^ 

When he perceived this, Tom lowered his voi<fe, 
for ho had been sjieakiug excitc;dly, and said mildly, < 
almost tenderly — 

“Don’t ’ee cry, ‘lass; don’t ’ee take on so.” 

You brute,” murmured Bell between her sobs, 
“ you b-brutc !” 

“You may call I hard names, Dull,” he said, 
“but I could call ’ee sumnmt as I wouldn’t like the 
old folks at whoara to hear anyone cull their 
darter.” 

“ You may call me what you likfe,” she said, 
drying her jiears; “what.clse can 
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you ] You may do what you like — ^}^ou only make 
me hate you.” 

N o/not hato me, lass ; do/i^t *eo say so. I be 
but a poor creature, when thee bcest in a huff 
wi’ I.” 

‘‘ You may knock me down,” she said. 

Don’t ’ec. Come, now,” he said, soothingly. 

“ And trample on me,” she continued. 

As she said this, the conversation he had over- 
heard flashed across his mind, and he said, in an 
incautious moment — 

“ That be what your foine friend Mrs. Brown ha’ 
been a teeching of ’eo, beant it?” 

“Mrs. Brown?” repeated BelfJ’turning pale. 

“Ay, I said Mrs. Brown,” he replied, with a 
chuckle. 

“You were listening, then, to our conversation?” 

“I wor behind the liedge,” he said, with the 
utmost simplicity. 

I don’t, belief e the simple fellow could have told 
a ile for a five-pound note. 

“ Behind the hedge, wci'c you ?” she said, bitterly. 
“ Then shall 1 tell you what I think of you ?” 

“ 0 w do ’ec be quiet, lass — do ’eo be quiet,” he 

said, half afraid of her earnest manner. 

“ You’re a low, dirty, sneaking — there isn’t a 
name I can think of too bad for you. Well, as you 
heard our conversation, what do you think of it ?” 
she asked, looking him steadily in the face, with 
fla'^liing eyes and quivering lips.^ 

“ Wliat do I think? Why I think sho be a bad 
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Mrs. Brown, sir, is mugh better than you aro^ 
or ever will be.” 

‘‘ She be a bad’un,” lie continued ; “afid if so be 
as you are much wi’ her, and in her coiuiVny, why, 

I tell ’ce, lass, thee will not be much better nor 
she.” 

Bell became very calm at these words, and she 
replied, slowly — 

‘‘ Have you done insulting me 

“ r aiiit been.” 

“ Have you done 

I be done. Ill ha’ ij^o more to say to ’ee. God 
help me ! I took ’ee for an honest ’ooman.” 

Bell shook^ftil over, but with a great effort she 
said — 

‘‘•Then pcrha[)S you will leave u^c. 1 can find 
my way home by myself.” 

^‘Oh, 111 leave ’eo, doVt ’ee bo Hustered abouf-. 
that.” 

And without another word ho turned on his heel 
and walked in a contrary direction. His f^felings 
were hurt, and he was npt himself; he was l*«lf 
frantic with rage, jealous;^, and •disappointment. 
Bell walked bn rpiickly, until she was 'withiji a 
(quarter of a mile of her father’s house. Then she 
heard a panting jioise, as of some one behind her. 
Turning i-ound, she confronted Tt)in ; ho was very 
red in the face, as if he had been running hard, and 
a good tieal out of breatli. 

‘‘ Bell !” ho exclaimed. 

‘‘Well, what is it? Make haste, for J want to 
fijet lioimj.” 
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Forgive J, \vill ’ce iiojvr 
No, sir, I wont. I dou’t Avant to Lave anything 
to do with* yon.” 

Don't ’ee say so.” 

Good-night,” slic said. 

“Thc^^ wuiit make Mends]” 

“No,” slie said, dccisiveiy. 

“ I'erliaps thee Avill think better on it. I love 
JO slill, Dell, 1 lov'c 'oc still.'’ 

“You are veiy condescending, 1 am sure.” 
ni watch o’er ’ee, Bell, and Fll save ’ee if I can. 
AVe none on us know wlijjii the clouds may coino 
round us, they may be corning round ’ee now.” 

“ IIow tiresome you arc,” she 
,, “ You inunua bo harsh to I, l?iss,” he said, very 
sorrewfully. “ 7 beaiit a foinc genthumin, I Lc*but 
a ]‘)kdri fellow, and y*<»u — you will bi*eak luy heart, 
lats, thee will.*' 

His Voice was thiek and liusky with emotion; 
but .'■he Avas outv/ai’dly iininoA’ed. 

“ ^Wiee may want a frien<l some day, la^^s ; come 
t^^’ Tliorburn, arul^he Avili hold out his arm 

and say to ’ee, ‘'•Bitter late nor never, lass; i ha’ 
Aval ted '^br ’ee, I know thee AVouhV conic ; I lia’ 
prayed for it, and God ]»a’ licard my pr.iyer.’ You 
are like a birdie now, all vbite and ]aire like. You 
may come hack, hi.s.s, wi’ thee foatluM.s a bit soiled, 
]>erba])s, but J’ll weleonie thee, Til Avelcoinc thee, 
,Jk‘ll ; Torn Therburn’s your friend. Conic fair, come 
fold, J 11 stick to ’ee, hiss, God bless ’ee.” 

Seizing her lland, before she could divine his 
intention, he Avrung it heartily, lifted it tu Iiis lips, 
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aiul with a deep well of devotion in his 
Iieart, r.ttorcd a sigh, a parting sigh, and ran away, 
that lie iniglit not play the woman before her lie 
loved. Ills retreating form was soon lost in the 
darkness. She stood straining her eyes after him ; 
h(‘r lips were jiarted, as if slfc would have Spoken, 
hut whatever there might liave been in lier mind, 
was iievt‘r lieai-d by Tom Tlioihurn. Tlnm she 
tui-iK'd round, and walkcv'k slowly towards Oak-tree. 
Ibit licr heart was full, thongh her eyc^ were dry* • 
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oiiArTKn III. 

liELL DISAPrEAllS. 

Everything went on in a quiet, easy-going way 
•for some few days, when a shadow fell u[)on the 
hitherto hapi)y liomc of Farmer Wilson, Tom had 
not mentioned the rej^uLc'he had mot with from 
Bell to any one. lie contented hiinself, poor fellow, 
with burying his grief far do\7n in his heart, and 
he sought abstraction in his daily avocations in the 
"business of his father’s farm, amidst the silence of 
the holds, but found it not. George Wilson, how- 
■^ver, noticed his absence, and remarked it to his 
wife. EeU’s manner was also changed, and her 
temper short and uncertain. Mrs. Wilson put it 
dowii to a i.cinporary estrangement between her 
t'itiughter and her lovei', arising out of some “ tifh” 
or trihing quarrel, which she .siq)posed would sotai 
be ma'Bb up again. The fanner did not like the 
aspect of ailairs, but he.^aid no more. lie reraaiiu’d 
a passive H2)cctator of the events whicli were about 
to take jdace. 

One moruirg Hell dressed herself, and without 
saying a word to anybody, went out of the house. 
There was nothing strange about her,* either in her 
manner or aj)pe£U’ancQ. It was her custom frequently 
to take a valk after breakfast, and come home 
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n gill 11 aluiiit twelve or one o’clock, in time to liclp 
kmnotlKT todialithc dinner up, and perform otlier 
JItUe offices which it was necessary that tntlior lier 
mother or herself should perform. It was a lovely 
day in the beginning of June. Tiie sun wjis acquir- 
ing the power which it had lost during tho^winter. 
The birds had made their nests, laid tlicir eggs, and 
hatched tlieiu, and the bolchiiis,” or young birds, 
were beginning to acquire a few feathers. The 
standing corn was looking green and flourishing; 
the g]‘ass in some places was down, and haymaking, 
V itii all its merry surrounding ;, was in full progress. 
The trees were in l^af, .and tlie foliage was even’- 
wlu'rc rank ai^ luxuriant. Nature wore her most 
fascinating smile, and even a cynic would have been 
compelled to confess that life was worth having, if 
ho had trod the litlle bridle pji^li tliat Bell traversed 
on lior way to Appleton. ’J’ho<lay wore on. Dinner 
was over, and Bell did not return. Six o’clock 
came, and the dame became uneasy. She made the 
tea, and in a few minutes her liusbanct came h^>me 
from work. Mrs. Wilson exjiressed her fears to lii^n^ 
that sometliiiig had happened to Bel4, and he could 
not help sharing her alarm. She tokl hyai the 
early hour at which Bell had gone out, and how 
she bad notf been near Oak-tree during the entire 
day. As he heard this the farmer’s alarm deepened. 
Ilis wife suggested that the girl had most likely 
gone to the Hall, to visit her friend Mrs. Brown. 
George Wilson thought so too, .and expressed his 
willingness to g*o up to Appleton* and inquire for 
her after Jie had had a^ciip of tea. He did not cat 
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any tiling, for lii.-i anxiety took away lils ai)pctite. 
lie felt uneasy, liufc lie did not know ^v]ly. 3Io 
llionglii at one luoincnt tli it Jk'Il niiglit linve been 
gored by a bull, but lie bad no fcoonei* I'litertaiiHal 
tlio idea tbaii be- di-ind.^setl it, lie bueoes.'.i\ ely 
tbougl^t of twenly i-o Nvliieii slio nuglit 

have been exjiosLNl, but be could not lu.dve up bis 
]niii(l that be bad bit tlie nail on tlie Iicad in any 
ojio of bis coiij(‘ctures. ^IJe wislitd b(‘ eoiild hve 
Tom, becaii-'C be was pirfectly ecrtaiii that the 
lovers, as lie had id ways cliougbt them, laid bad a 
inisundorstanding or a cjuarrol, and if be could l.avo 
met Tom, and quc'btioued biui, possibly lie might 
arrive at sonnddiing like the Irur?'). At last be 
consoleil bims'df the bled that bis daugliler 
was at the Hall, and that be would iind her Arfely 
cnscoiieod in the boifa koi'per s room, doing a little 
iieedl(‘W()]‘k, or as^Kting iMrs, ]bo\Mi in some 
domestic niatUr wbicli pr^.v.ed veiy inucli upon 
her attention, and would admit of no delay, lie 
walkvid across the iieldsat a good round pace. The 
fci'xming was cool and, the air balmy. When be 
bad walked soifio distance be got into the squire’s 
laud, fr?’ JMr. Wcntou While eulti\aled a lew acres 
liiuiheil’ and de^pito bis anxiety be eoulil not resist 
the temptation of stopping a monicnf to examine 
\ bit of ground planted with broad beans. Tlio 
land bad been well manured, and, tliankful for ibc 
nourish iiiont, bad shown its gratitude in returning 
die sower ever so inany^ fold for bis^ outlay. It was 
X magnificent erbp, and the scent which arose from 
dic flagrant blossoms was fiyi’ superior to»aiiypro- 
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(Inction of the |)orfuni(*i*. After ox]>re«sin" 
Jidmiralion of tlio beans ))y an aTnli])lo griiiil, llie 
farmer jair^ued his way, and in ashorL time reached 
the Hall. Pie entered the yard, \vhich lay in the 
roar of the mansion, and after speaking a word to a 
groom, who Avas rubbing do^'u a mare Jilr* Cjaii li's* 
had b('(‘n riding that afternoon, he Aveiit to the back 
<]oor, and ent(*2-od. lie wms well known to every' 
b('dy, ro lliat he did n^)t ])trrnrm the ceremony of 
ringing the bell. Making his w.{\^ np the staiis, he 
walkc'd into the butler’s pantry. Tiie bnthu' luild 
out his hand, and a friendly greeting parsed between 
tbem. Mr. V/ilson inquired if the liomol.eepor 
was in, and Mi being told tlnit he would hud hei’ in 
lier room, he eroi^sed tlie pantry, ;iiid knocked aj 
tho*door leading into tJ)o liousekeej i i's apaitmeut. 
He]* eliCtny Aajieo told him to*come in, and pnslnng** 
O])on th(2 door, he entered Vrithunt lieatati(m. Afrs, 
llrown looked uj) inquiringly. Wlitm she saw who 
her visitor was she appean'-l somew Imt confused; 
but as the fanner was not very qniek (it pt*K*i*iving 
things, lie did not notice Jier temporary astoiiLk- 
mont. Almost instantly she ren*vercd her equa- 
nimity, and asked In’m to take a sea ^-^a.t tluj 
same time expressing her pleasure at si'cing him, 
and making a trivial remark about the weather. 
Tlic farmer stammered a reply, and tlien, with 
cliaracteristic frankness, liegan to state tlie motive 
lie had in calling. He said that his daughter haci 
loft home early in the uioi iiing, and when lie lel't 
the farm she had iiot returned, ‘and he said that 
liiswife^Qiid himself hgd conjectured that the missing 
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one liuvc hocn over io the If nil J\Irs‘, 

l*t‘o\vn, with a ])liichl smile, red him tJiiii she 
}in(T not s^cii his dLUi^hter since eleven o'clock thnt 
morninc>\ 

HoJI, she said, JiaJ walked over to sec if she 
fTniild htjp her in any way, bui Jiaving for 

]i(‘r to do tliat day, slio bad given bci* a glass of 
cauTant wiue, and, after liaving a cdiat together, slic 
bad gone away, saying sbe, should go borne again, 
'i’liat was all sbo knoAv, and most likely Mr. 
Wilson would find liis child at borne when bo ]-o- 
tiirned. 

Tills intelligence was not very satisfactory, nor 
was it calculated to quiet the apprelTtasious of an 
M^nxious parent; but hfi-s. Ilrown’s ma.nner was so 
candid, so open, and so aj)])arontly straiglitforwitrd, 
lhal bo could only tliaiik her and take bis leave, 
after drinking a glass of brandy which the old lady 
forced iqion him, and which, oAving to his low 
s])irits and the di'pression lie felt, he had not the 
heart t/) refuse. Ilis walk home v^as a sad one, for 
li^ifc.couhl not ]i(!lp thinking that something, he 
kncAv not Avdiat, Lad haiipeiied io IJell. lie deter- 
mined ^ go straight home, and if she Avas not 
there, he Avoiild at once run OA^er to Tom, and see 
Avhat tidings he could learu from him. Ho rellectcd 
that she might liaA'o walked over to the Gorse 
Farm, as Tom "Jdioi burn’s home Avas called, and if 
so, what more likely than that she should have 
been asked to stop to tea. Bell, lie kiuiw, was 
often very t bought less, and perhaps Avas far from 
lliinking of the annoyance her prolonged absence 
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w^onld cansc. He pleaded for lier with in 

pos.iihh way, and clung to his last hope IHco 
a (lro\vni}}g wan to a straw. On his wny*howe ho 
did not lot the grass grow under his feat Mrs. 
Wilson WHS standing in the * porch awaiting Ids 
arrival. A\"Ji(*n she saw hiin^roturning aloAO^ her 
caiinteiiaiico fell. Hhe cagoWv dojjian<](‘d i£ ho had 
]i(‘ard ally tiling of her. lie told her wliat Miv. 
Ihowii had said to liini, lyid in liis turn declared 
that ho had (‘xpected to find her at Oak-tree. Tlio 
oiily thing that remained to ho done, was to run 
o^'i'r as quickly as possible to the Oorsc Farm, and 
see if Jlcll was there. Tlie firmer had cari’iod on 
liis conversaticyf with his wife outside the house; 
so, merely saying hc*\vonld ho as quick as he could 
and hfiijg the liusscy hack with him, he strode off 
ill the direction of Stoke Glolding. He had not 
gone more than half a mile before he met Tom, 
who was walking hurriedly towards Oak-tree, So 
intent was Tom upon performing his Jonnioy as 
quickly as he could, that ho di<l not ])eroeive i^Ir. 
Wilson till ho almost ran i>i) against liim. Thc' ' 
farmer instantly inquired for his daifglitor, and his 
alarm and coiisteriiatioii may be iimigineu ftlicn 
Tom replied that he had just left home, and they 
had not seen her there all day ; ho add(;d that lie 
Avas coming over to Oak-tree to make inquiries 
respecting her. for he had had bad dr(‘ams the 
night before, and as lie was afraid something liad 
happened to her,^ as soon as ho could knock off 
work, lie had run over to sec her, or her f.ither and 
mother. Tlie fanner Ave,s greatly agitated ; linking 
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liihi arm in timt of Tom, ho led tlie way back to 
Oalv-troc^ !NcIUier sjK)ko a word (biriiif; tlioir 
sbol'b joui’iiey. ^^dson Mrs. Wilson lieard wliafc 
Tom had to sa}', slio turned d(‘adly ])alc. They 
could not hut concrudc that sometliins^ lind ha]> 
];e]i(‘d her. They ^.it round the Ije.irth in the 
Intelien, •there was no fire in tlie grate. Tho rays 
of the setting sun had long binee streamed in 
through the ()])Cii window, and now tliey could see 
the great linniiiary, all glowing and gtddon, sinking 
into the clouds iu tlie far west. Suddenly tho 
farmer’s face as mined a sl^ern oxy'ression, Jind 
turning to J'oni, lie said sohunnl^^ aluur.st thucoly — 

‘‘ Voa ha’ liad Minimal (o do wi’^iis.” 

Tom fell ['iiijied hy the accusation, but lie replied 
meekly, vt'iy nu'ckl^y, to tiie angry and imjjulujiis 
question. JIe\\asvery liearthroki ii, fir J)c could 
not ]iel[) thinking tliat what lie liad for lung past 
feared so miicli liad risdly liappened at last. Then, 
iji his siinnlo oonulry dhdeet, he tohl the whole 
stor^ of tiiat night when he had parted from her 
*' with a Idiid woid, aini*:i piomiso to watch over and 
protect h'-r upon his lips, JTe was^ eonseimis that 
he h.iu had!;* falilllcd Liiat ])i*omise, l»ut ho had so 
many thing; to re})roaeli himself with that lie did 
not dNvell ujiou one long, lie told liow lie had 
jiroiiere.l his love, and how lie had heiui rejected, 
almost wiili contumely, lie told iiow" they had at 
first [lart^il iu anger, and how he had turned round, 
conquered his rebellious spirit, am] made submissiou 
to her. ile told liow she had spoken ambiguously’ 
about cerUiu gentlemen, adding the sc;idiJ of con- 
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V(3i\s;itioii Vvliich lie li;ul ovcrlioarJ between tlio 
Lousekcepci* and ]?ell; and lie told, wliafc be bad 
not even told Cell, that lie bad idolized tbe idea of 
making ber bi.s wife for y(‘ai‘H — that be liad lived 
n[)on it — eberisbing it in tbe daytime, and making 
it food for bis dreams at n^gbt. And tlA'Vi tlio 
poor fellow covered bis face with bis bands, and 
said, ill a broken voice, tliat be sbould never get 
ovei* it, be wisbed be co4ild die, and bojaal some- 
tiling would occur every da}^ to drive a frc'sb nail 
into bis cofiirn Mr. and Mrs. Wilson listened to 
ibis unaffected recib^l without making more than 
an occasional interruption. When Tom bad bnisbed, 
they comforteff him as well as they were able in 
their boniely way, an 1 tbe fanner, going to a cup- 
board* brought out a bottle of bi’andy ; ^iVim ai^d 
tbe farmer drank .some diluti^d with watin*, but 
IMrs. Wilson would not touch a drop. After a 
tiling, tb(*y soniewliat recovered tlieir prostrated 
energies, and disem^ed Jlclfs sudileii dl^appearaiicfe 
in an animated neiniier; one general seutinlent 
seemed f) prev^ail, and lliat /ms tliat slni must be ^ 
followed up and recovered, if all tl’ieir time was 
spent ill doing It. One and all were of 0[>1nioii 
that J\lrs. I Iro wn kne-w more than sUo chose to tell, 
and it was resolved to question her minutely. Tom 
also said that be would make it bis business to see 
the young squire; if lie bad left for London or any 
other place, stispicion would point sti'ongly towards 
him as tbe abdqptor, and Tom was quite ready to 
follow him anywhere ; wherever, in fact, tbe clue 
lie could Jjet, if it was ns slight as gossamer, would 
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lead him. Much shocked, much alarmed, much 
sorrow-stricken, but unanimous in this resolve to 
recover the lost sheep and punish tlie criminal, 
tliey parted for the night, agreeing to meet again 
the next morninGf. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FALSE SCENT. 

» 

On tl# ensuing day Tom was early a rce. 

He was a little more hopeful than the night befoi e, 
when he had parted in .s\) sad a manner with the 
farmer and his wife. George Wilson was awaiting 
Ixim j he pressed Tom to have a cup of tea and 
some home-made Incad-and-butter, but he steadily 
refused, he was not in the humour for eating. 
Wlieu ho sa^^^that JTom wxis equally anxious with 
himself to begin the days work, the fanner without 
further ceremony announced thi-t he was readj", aii^l 
together they started for Aixpleton. TJie two men, 
halo and hearty as they were, soon arrived at* their 
d(istination. Mr. Wilson asked the first man he 
met if the young squire was moving ; it was 
hardly eight o’clock, but Charley Wliite Avas avoII- 
known to be an early riser — the fanner’s only fear 
was tbat he shauld be told he had left the couiiti^ 
for London or some other ])lacc. Great Avas his 
satisl’action when ho hoard that the young inastxu’ 
had been up and about this two hours, and in 
rejdy to further inquiri(;s ho Icariu'd that lie Avould 
find him in the kennels if he Avould take the trouble 
to go round. The fanner did not require a guide*, 
ho -knew his way, and folIoAved by 'J’om lie Aveiit 
towards the kennels. When they got there they 
found Charley White si^eriutending the cropping 
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of a dog’s oars ; he held a piece of dried hide in his 
hands, cut in a peculiar shajic, this lie jilaced on tlie 
ear of the dog and inrn k('.d tlie outline with a piece of 
white cliiilk, so as to dii*ect tlie fecissors of the c]i[)per. 
Cimrles Wliite was s«) intent with liis occupation that 
he did not see the faViner, wlio thouglifc that if the 
young stpiire had rtadly ahd noted his daughter, he 
was the most accompli.slied and the most self-pos- 
sessed villain that he ]iad<.evcr heard or read of. 

At last the farmer ventured t>> si^eakjainl ^\is]led 
tlie sfpiiregood morning. (Iiarlt'v W];itc looked up, 
and instantly recognised llic farmer. 

^‘JMoriiing, AVilson," he .slid; ‘Miope I see you 
well.” 

I he bobbish, .sir — }*retty bobbisli. thank ’eo.’* 
And what's tin; lir.-a. iiew.s with you 
Tlien lie turned to ilio kt(‘}ier. wko liehl the dog 
betv/een his knees, and e:u'*kiimod — 

“lb's vciy edd, Hawkins, y»u cant, hold ihaL 'log 
still f<ir a mouK^nt;” 

Tutting the ^li.dhng touches do tlie Ccurs, he 
added— No’.v, tl en, vJip away.’’ 

Tlie seksorV, w'ore soon put in re(piis^|on, and 
very ijuickly tlie o))er.itioii wai^^juver, _ The‘ ears fell 
ii]Km tlie giouml, tlie bir.ofl s])urt(‘d from the 
wounds, wliich Oliarh s- AVhilf‘ iMithed witli a, sponge 
dij'jied in s.alt ami wal' r. 

“ Tliat'l) do/’’ h(‘ .‘'.aid ; “ ]< t ht r g«» now.*’ 

'^[’be man unlw],!7ie.l a ]dec(^ of string whi'jh lie 
had tied round (lie 'log’.s nose andpieck, hy way of a 
muzzle, and then ]Mit hei* on the ground. The 
dog .shook hcr.self and wicked lcisur(T\ into her 
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kennel, where some clean straw liarl been proviJccl 
for her. The young squire sat down upqii a low 
wall and exclaimed — 

There’s a bull, for you ! Couldn’t beat that, 
Wilson, could you 

‘‘ She be a foino bit of stuff, Mr. Cliailcs, and no 
mistake ’bout that,” r(‘]»liod the farmer. 

“ Bred her myself,” said Charley White, with a 
complacent air.’ 

The farmer wanted to speak, but he did not exactly 
know what to say. Charles White perceived his 
hesitation, and tlioiigli^ that his manner was rather 
strange. Looking at him for an instant, he said — 

Well, farniflt, wdiat can f do for you this morn- 
ing r 

1 Be wanting to s})eak to ^vou u}»oa a little, 
mrdier of hnsmc.''S, Mr. Chailes.” 

^^Ai^ry wdl ; Lm your man.” 

George Wilson looked at the keeper who Inid 
cut the dog’s ears ; In*, was still staudrwg-by, waiting, 
ap])areiitly,1r(n* further orders. Charles iutcrptvred 
tlie fanitcr’s wistful glance, anfl said — 

“ You can go, Hawkins; i shan't want you any 
more till after breakfast. T!ie ]>itcli ’ll lie <|uieT; 
enough where sIkj is. Oh ! Til tell you what you 
can do, 1 thought tliore was something 1\1 hngotien, 
just give that little toy terrier some ftrn oil ; tlic 
usual dose, you know, and turn her out ( u the 
lawn. 1 sliall see, her when 1 come in.” 

’ The man touched talked away. ‘ 

“Now farmer,” cuniinued Charley, “ J’m at your 
service.” 
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George Wilson’s face flushed ; ho felt that liis 
daughter’s shame was his own, and he didn’t 
exactly like to he the first to publish it ; but he was 
in an awkward position, he had undertaken an un- 
pleasant task, and he was obliged to go through with 
it. l^om ^Yas very uneasy, and his eyes positively 
glared as lie glanced at the young squire, who he 
leather suspected was the destroyer of George 
Wilson’s and his own demestio happiness. 

‘‘You see, sir,” began the farmer, “our gal bo 
gone.” 

Perhaps it was better for him that he had 
blundered at once into a full expi'ession of the 
evil he was deploring. The aniioujicement was 
abriq)t enough ; but wlicn he had told his j)itifiil 
f story ill half-a-do''.cii words he breathed a sigh of 
relief, and taking out his large China silk handkor- 
chief, ho mopped his face after the manner of fustics 
when tiny are i)orplcxcd and don't know what to 
do with til Cl r hands. 

“ Your girl ! Which girl ? What girl is it 'f’ asked 
Charley White, looking as if he was acquainted with 
tlie face of so many on the estate that he could not 
tell which one in particular was alluded to. 

“ Wliy, Pell Wilson 1” rotimied both the farmer 
and Toni, in the same breath. 

“ Oh ! now 1 know where wo arc,” rojilied 
Charley. “Go on. Where is she gone to ?” 

“ That’s just what we don’t know.” 

“You don't Icnow where y >ur giiTs gone to, 
farmer ?” said CJiarley White, looking him straight 
ill the face. 
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The farmer thought that they had found a mare’s 
nest when their suspicions rested on the young 
squire, whoso manner was so frank and open, that 
ho did not look at, all events, the criminal they 
wanted to prove him. 

''None on us know,” said Tom, putting in his 
oar, bashfully. 

“ Well, my man, I’m just as much in the dark 
now as I was before,” j'eplied Charley ; " you’d 
better draw the curtain up a little higher if you 
want me to see at all clearly.” 

" Why, squire, the fact be this ’ere,” began Tom. 

" Let I speak, Tom, hid,” said the farmer. " You 
see, Mr. Chnirics, our gal be gone.” 

" W ell, wo got as far as that before, I think.” 

" Give I time, and I’ll te]l ’ee the rights pn 
it.” 

“ Oh ! take your own time,” said Charley 'Vy'hitc, 
flicking flics ofl* the wall with a little switch ho 
held in his hand, and looking as if he v^re resigned 
to his fate. ^ 

" We be come to you, sir,^;o sec if you could tell' 
us anything respectin’ the gal.” 

The farmer bad fired his shot. lie had laid a 
stress upon the word "you,” and he now stood still 
to see the eflect of the discharge, 

Charles White certainly elevated his eyebrows a 
little, and that was all. 

“ What’s the good of coming to me 1” he said, 
quite calmly. " jrfow the blazes should / know any- 
thing about your girl. You don’t suppose I go about 
the counfecy picking up» young women, do you 1” 

3 
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“It be a queer start, Mr. Charles,*^ said the 
farmer, sententionsly. 

“ I shall be glad to help you in any way, Wilson j 
but your coming to me for information is the finest 
thing, I think, IVe heard of for a long time/* 

*^IfJ. could only tatch ’em i” exclaimed Tom, 
grinding hia teeth together in a red Indian sort of 
naimer. 

“Well, my pipkin, Wjj^at would you do, eh?” 
.sked Charles, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“Poonch his head,” answered Tom, promptly, 
Icnching his prodigious fists as he spoke. 

“ ]f he isn’t a fool, whoever ho is, he’ll keep out 
if ^our way, my little Samson,” said-^J^lharles ; but 
Imost instantly becoming serious again, he turned 
0 the farmer and exclaimed — 

“Now, farmer, you’ve got something else on your 
ainrl, haven’t you?—- if so, out with it. I’m a 
magistrate, you know, and if you suspect anybody, 
on sliLill have a warrant down on the nail. I’m 
dlling to do all I can to helj) you. As far as I 
an gather from youi' not very explicit account, 
our daughter Bell has suddenly disappeared from 
"er Mome, and you are anxious, naturally enough, 

3 get her back again. I suppose this young man’s 
cr lover ? — and, in fact, it is a repetition of the old 
3ory. Am 1 right, or am I wrong?” 

“ You be right enow ; but the main reason as we 
3me to you wor, that the gal wor seen a-coming 

long the roa-ad to Appleton, and Mrs. Brown ” 

“ Wliat about her ?” 

“She told I yestcr e’en that t’ wench come to 
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see her in t’ mornin*, and as she had no work for 
her, she went back burn agin. Now I’lJ take my 
bible as she wor never seen artcrards — tluit bo arter 
leaving the hall — leastways not seen by Tom, or I, 
or the missus.” 

That's odd,” mused Clnivley Whito-^^‘ that^s 
odd, upon my word.*'' 

And. so you see as we ha’ come to you, sir,” 
concluded the farmer. 

Wilson,” suddenly said Charles White, very 
earnestly, you don’t believe that I know anything 
about your girl V 

“ It bo a ruin go,” was all the farmer would 
answer. 

‘•Do you moan to stand there and declare that' 
you tliink I ^:now anything /about this girl, Boll 
Wilson r 

“Well, Mr. Charles, Til tell ’ee,” replied Wilson. 

‘I did think last night as how you might lia’ 
known surainut, but now, since Tve bc^n a-tall^ing 
to you. I’ll giv’ up the ida^. Your mug be too 
lioncst, and I duUno liow you could be so quiet and 
^eiii wine-like, if so bo as you wor a-lying to^ 
wlio be the gal’s feather.” 

George Wilson, like many other honest and un- 
;opliisticated people, judged others by himself. 

“ Give us your hand on tliat, my boy,” exclaimed 
ZJharles Wliite. “I give you my word, as a gcntle- 
nau, that 1 know no more about the disa]>pcar- 
ince vf your girl than Adam, or an uuboiai baby.” 

“Wish 1 may die, if I think the squoire do,” 
durted oifl> honest Tom.* 

3 — 2 
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'^Sudden death is not desirable at any time/' 
said Charley, with a smile ; but your good opinion 
of me is well founded. Besides, what should I do 
with the girl? — I am not the sort of man for a 
game of that sort. I care more for my dogs and 
my hoi^^es than I do for women. Why, man alive, 
I’d about as soon have a polecat in my house as I 
would a woman.” 

Tom turned his hands about as if he were holding 
hot potatoes or chestnuts in them. It was evident 
he wanted to say something. His intelligence had 
received a sudden spurt in the^ shape of an idea. 

The farmer could perceive this, and he came to 
the rescue by saying — 

“ Spit it out, Tom, lad, we be all a-list’nin’.” 

, “ There was th^t noight, fearraer, as I 'heard 
Mrs. Brown and Bell” — his voice faltered as he 
spoke her name — talking together, and Mrs. 
Brown axed her if she wouldn’t rayther be the wife 
of a gentleman tiian the wife of a lab’ring mon, 
who would knock her down and mebbe tromple 
her.” 

This was a long speech for Tom, but when he 
had successfully brought it to a conclusion, Chaidcs 
White said — 

“ You heard Mrs. Brown make those remarks to 
Bell.” 

Yes, Mr. Charles.” 

You are sure of that?” 

Strike me dead if ” 

‘‘ Ah ! I believe you. Why should you invent 
a thing like that ; I sec, now, your objeci; in coming 
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to me ; you thought that Mrs, Drown and myself 
were possibly accomplices in the abductiop of your 
clauglitor 

They both nodded their hcadj. 

At all events you were positive of one tiling, 
tliat Mrs. Brown knew mor(? about the girl’s dis- 
appearance tlian she chose to tell. Eh r 

At this they nodded tlieir heads more violently 
than before, indeed, if Tom’s caput had not been 
well forged and well set upon his shoulders, it must 
inevitably have been dislocated. 

‘‘ ’Gid ! there is ^onie reason in the conclusion, 
too,” muttered Charley to himself. 

“ Well,” h#%aid, aloud, “1 will rpiestion Mrs.*Bro\vn 
myself, and if I can discover anything I will let • 
you icnow instantly. In the .meantime, I shoujd 
advise you to lumt the country up. You might 
as well drag the ponds about hero, there is no inlying 
whether some accident may not have happened to 
the girl. Foul play I should hardly sus;iect any one 
of committing, for the peo[)lc about here are peSxcc- 
able and decent onougli. We have very few tramps, ‘ 
for the governor always gives them seven days 
the treadmill. Well, I hope, for your sakes, it may 
all come right in a day or two ; I’m sure I don’t see 
wh}" it should not. But you take my advice, and search 
all the places round about, and perhaps you will hoar 
some tidings of the missing one. You can look in 
again to-morrow, if you like, and report ])rogrcss. I’ll 
do all I can for y^u with pleasure, as I said before, 
and if Mrs. Brown is in any way mixed u]) with 
the a fill ir,* which I harJIy should think, I’ll do- my 
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best to get it out of her, you may rely upon that. 
Ko\ 7 1 ni^Lst wish you good morning, my men, for 
I want some* grub, and I heard the bell go t(‘n 
miuntos since- If jou’ll sto]) and take some break- 
fast 3 ^ou can run rmnid to the Tfali ; you know 
^onr Yoiill see what they can do for yoii.’^ 

NixhUng familiarly to them, the young squire 
walked tlirough the shrubberies at a quick pace in 
tlie direction of the front of the honse. The two 
men se.dly retraced their steps to Oak Tree. 
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THE ICE-nbUSE. 

The park at Appleton was as fine a thing of its 
kind as was to be seen in Warwickshire. As jou 
passed tlirough tlie lodge gates, you went up an 
av(‘juie for some distance. TJic trees that lined tlie 
road were ancient as the Order of Foresters. On 
either side of tliem was a footpath, and beyond that 
a tliick'ly-wQpded belt. Brushwood of the most 
impenetrable kind flourished undisturbed by bill- 
hook or hatchet. The fern grew to a great hciglit, 
^and the doer with which the j)ark was thickly stocked 
made a covert of these spinnies — as the coaintry 
peoi)lc call pieces of ground covered with trees, 
which are not big enough to arrive at^tho dignity 
of a wood and too large to be called simply a cliAnp. 
There wore patlis, known to the deer and the game- 
keepers, wliich led you into all sorts of wild nooks 
and angles, and here and there you would come upon 
a pond stocked wdth the finest fish, and strictly 
preserved. The surface of these ponds would, in 
most cases, be covered with duckweed and waterlilies 
of varied hues, but Mr, Weston Wliite had, years 
ago, turned up a quantity of mandarin ducks and 
rare water fowl^of several kinds upon his orna- 
mental waters, and some of them had increased and 
multiplied,^ afterwards ^migrating, with their off- 
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spring, to tho more remote waters of wliicli I am 
speaking. Perhaps a tree would have blown down 
during the autumnal equinox, and the keepers 
would leave it lying, half in half out of the water, 
and ill its branches the waterfowl would make 
c their npsts, and do af> their progenitors had done 
before them. After continuing for nearly half a 
mile, a vast, undulating prairie opened before you, 
stretching farther on either side than the naked 
eye could roach. Trees, aged and venerable, doUed 
the green expanse ; chestnuts, in all the glory 
of tlieir dense and vivid foliage ; oaks that had 
been riven by tho lightning, and blasted years 
and years long gone, still spoke of form, r grandeur; 
elms of a mighty size, and pines that would have 
sent a shipbuilder into ecstacies ; beech trees, with 
their graceful and drooping branches, and some fine ^ 
specimens of the purple beech, so seldom seen except 
in gardens. Here and there a Chili pine, protected 
from the ■ qpttle by a girdle of dry thorns, reared 
its Calender head, and testified to the taste of its 
planter. The timid aeer pricked up their cars as 
they perceived you afar olF, and the herd would 
moVe slowly out of your way, cropping th^ grass 
leisurely as they went. Sheets of vrater were 
to be distinguished here and there, fringed with 
plantations of firs. Islands sprung up in the 
lakes, and boat-houses, at various i)oints, contained 
craft which invited you to venture upon tho 
water. The Hall itself stood upon a slight emi- 
nence in tbe distance ; a fine gothic building, 
which deserved the praise fbestowed upoii it. To 
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^ho left a denser mass of trees, crowning a small 
hillock, attracted attention. This was popularly 
known as the ice-house. It had, once upon a time, 
been used as a receptacle for frozen water, but 
lately it had become sacred to Mr. Weston White, 
and hirti alone. Some years ago hc\ad ein^)loyed 
a celebrated London builder to make some altera- 
tions that were much needed in different j)arts of 
the estate. The builder sent some men down from 
liondon, who were considered a very taciturn set. 
Tliey were capital workmen, however. Tlie)^ set 
about whatever was given them to do, and did it in a 
manner which only London handicraftsmen know 
how to, An^/iigst other things which Mr. Weston 
Wliite wished them*to alter or imi)rovo, was the 
ice-house, and the entire gang were einjdoycd about 
it for more than a week. This excited some atten- 
tion at the time, but the workmen never rewaled 
the nature of their work, and those who were fond 
of gossiping were compelled to guess.. Humours 
floated about, but in time the aflair died out, 5nd 
was partially forgotten. Sonfctinies people having 
occasion to pass by the ice-house late at night, 
declared that they saw smoke arising from the solid 
earth; and one man averred that he had seen a 
dusky figure flitting about between the hours of 
one and two in the morning. Perhaps these reports 
never reached Weston White at all ; if tliey did 
he took no notice of them. He often visited 
tlio ice-house, anc^ he made no secret of liis visits. 
The door was always kept carefully locked, and it 
was said that Bramah ^eiit a man down ex^iressly 
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to fit on a lock which nohody could pick. A loose, 
poaching fellow, called David Manning, had once 
surreptitiously entered the park at niglit, and had 
endeavoured to open the door of the ice-house with 
pick-locks and skeleton keys. He admitted as 
much t^terwards. }f\3 took a companion with him, 
wdio was keej)ing watch on the top of the hillock. 
Suddenly the companion heard the discharge of 
firearms. David Manning cried out that he was 
shot. His companion ran away in dire and mortal 
terror, glad enough to escape with a whole skin ; 
and tlic next morniwEf David Manning was found 
by one of tlie keepers witli a charge of swan shot in 
his body, and as nearly dead ihrougt.the hemor- 
rhage as could be. They sent* him to the county 
hospital, and after fingering in a precarious' state, 
half alive, half dead, for many months, he at last 
got better, and finally recovered. It was tlieii that 
he swore a great oath that he would ho revenged 
upon Weston White, who, ho solemnly declared, 
LacMreJ at him. He \va.s frequentl}’ seen hovering 
about the ice-house, a\id wandering ni)on tlic con- 
fines of the estates. When Wc.siou White heard of 
Lhl^he gave the strictest and most peremptory 
orders to his keepers and watchers to warn him olf 
whenever he was seen, and if ho persisted in his 
trespasses to take him up and j)ro&ecute him. 
Manning was frequently convicted, and walked I 
ini afraid to say how many miles upon the county 
treadmill. But still he persisted, and at la.st it 
became quite a proverb. If anything clung to any- 
jody with pertinacity, jieoplij used to yay„‘< Ali 1 ycju 
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just as well tiy to get rid of David Manning/* 
and tlieii there was a laugh. Jt was generally 
supposed tli£^ Mr. Weston White used the old ice- 
house as a sort ('f library or laboratory, or sonie- 
iliing of tliat kind. Charley had been inside it 
once or twice, and when asked* about it said at vas 
the governor’s folly,'* hut there v/as nevef much 
to he got out of Charley when he did not want to 
speak or be coinniunicative. David Manning was 
a man with antecedents; what tliose were nolmdy 
know, hut he litul not always lived in Warwick- 
shire. He liad once, ^ in an unguarded moment, 
admitted that lie was a Yorkshireman. He did a 
stroke of wori^ndw and then, and would live upon 
tlie inonpr he made for the next week or two, never 
offering to work continuously, js jnost men did.^ 
lie rarely drank, hnt when ho did he remained 
intoxicated for several days. When he got {^ober 
again he would not touch a drop of any tiling for 
weeks. If you had asked anybody about Jiim, tliey 
would have told you he was cranky.** lUit if he 
were so, there "was a metliod in his madness, which 
will shortly he seen. It w'as more likely that ho 
had become eccentric through brooding over real or 
fancied wrongs, for nothing so curdles the milk of 
human existence as dwelling upon injuries, and 
entertaining the thoiight of sweet revenge, which 
it is fondly liopcd will some day be vouchsiifed. 
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niE ST^\TE OP APPAIIiS. 

The cliPfippearance of Bell Wilson in so sikIcIc ii anrl 
mysterious manner caused a great sensation wher- 
ever she was known; ponds and^Jakes were dragged, 
woods and gorscs and spinnics scarclicd, hut no 
tidings of her could he discovered. Tom and the 
farmer had called upon the young squire the next 
day, as he had told them to, hut he could give them 
no further information; he declared' that he had 
questioned and cross -questioned Mrs. Brown in the 
ipinutcst and closest way, but that she answered 
with great frankness and apparent candour, that she 
was as totally ignorant of the giiTs fate as anyone 
in the county; she stated that she Lad seen her in 
the mornn^g, but when she left the hall she fully 
siq^posed that she liad gone home, and she knew 
no more ilian the Emperor of China what had 
become of her. Charley White rej)eated wlpit Tom 
Thorburn bad told him as to the latter having 
overheard a scrap of conversation between herself 
and Bell on the night when the two women walked 
part of the way towards Oak-tree together, Mrs. 
Brown did not cxj)re.-s the least suri)risc at this ; 
slic at once admitted it. said they were merely 
conversing, as women occasionally do, about mati i- 
mony, wliicb is always an important institution in 
feminine eyes. 
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advised the girl,” she said, perhaps weli, 
perhaps ill, that is a matter of opinion, but I 
advised her to try and niairy above her own 
position in life. When I was a girl T had some 
little ambition, and was nobody myself either by 
my mother’s or my father s side ; for my Motlier, 
sir, I don’t mind telling you, was a laundress, and 
my father was a waiter at a tavern in the city, and 
used to come home. I remember well, looking very 
greasy, and smellmg horribly of roast and boiled, 
and hashes of various descriptions; but I did take 
a* step in the right direction when I married 
Brown, for he was an officer in the customs — I am 
aware that jil-natured peojde, sir, call them. tide-* 
waiter^ but it was an appointment under Govern- ; 
ment, and very happy we w^^rf until the cholera 
morbus came up to London and carried him oil’ to 
Kensal-green, which little journey, sir, cost tue, his 
widow, near upon fifteen pounds — ^two for breaking 
the ground, and the rest was undertaker's charges, 
which they put it on shameful, but it nearly ^ex- 
hausted my slender resources/ as he did not belong 
to a burial-club, sir, as I’ve said, and he did not 
leave much behind him, so 1 was glad to ans\^'cr 
your father’s advertisement, who is a gentleman, 
Mr. Charles, and J’vc been in your fatlua-’s service 
now going on ten year, and I have thought of going 
into tlie ])ublic line afore 1 die. But I don’t think 
you ought to come to me, sir, as if you thought I’<1 
descend to a mean action, and entice away a girl 
as never did me any harm.” 

Here M^s. Brown raj/icd her pockot-liandkcrchief 
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gracefully to her eyes, .and wiped away tlic smalleifr 
suspicion of a tear. Charles WJiito assured her 
that he* only wanted an ex]>laiiaiion from her own 
lips in order to assure himself that she hnew 
nothing of the matter, and begged her not to tliiiik 
that Le had intended to insult her in any way 
whatever. And then he left her, and shortly after- 
wards lie saw tlie farmer and Tom. When they heard 
what he had to tell them, they were very crest- 
fulleu, and had not a word ^say for themselves, 
and thanking Chailey, after their manner, they 
walked away like a coii[»lc of dogs with their tails 
between their legs. They had done all that they 
could do, and tliey w'ere only able noi'^to sit down 
and watch the course of events. The farmer would 
not believe that h^s .daughter was lost to ^iim for 
ever, but lie could not shut his eyes to tlie fact 
that she had disappeared and left no trace behind 
her. Tom stoutly buttoned his waistcoat over Jiis 
heart andjiis sorrow, and ti'ied, in Jiis rough way, 
to*comfbrfc tlie bereavc<l father and mother. 

Mis. AVilsou was \*cry much cut up, but not so 
much so as her Imsband. Slie felt indignant that 
/icr daughter should have gone away in tlie iiianuer 
slie did, fur women never look lightly iijxm the 
sins of women; she commiserated Tom and sym- 
pathized with him in his trouble, and lie invariably 
declaicd that the girl -would turn uj) again, and 
come back to her home. Dut the old people shook 
their heads incredulously. 

One day, about a week after JJell was so strangely 
lost to her family and her Ijriends, Tom ^aid that he 
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JMd made up his mind to to Lunnon he had 
put by a few pnu* in the bank, and he would 
draw it and go to Lunnon,” for he had an idea 
that Bell had cither gone, or had been taken to the 
great metropolis. Cicorge WiLsori had gr-eat diffi- 
culty in dissuading Tom froift putting thi5 rash 
idea into execution ; at last his remonstrances suc- 
ceeded, and Tom consented to “ bide a bit.” 

The two farmers went about their work mechani- 
cally, but managed find some relief by keeping 
bheir minds continually occu]>ied ; and in this way 
i fortnight ela])sed and not the slightest trace, not 
Lhe remotest clue, not the faintcvst ^\ Iiisper respect- 
ing Bell Wil^n was heard or si>okeii of. 

Mr. Weston Wliith rode over to the town of 
Appleton, sometimes twice a day, and stayed some, 
ime at the bank. So frequent were his visits that 
he depositors became alarmed, and said that there 
iVas a screw loose. Whether tlu'rc was or not re- 
nained unknown, but the banl:eI•^s face wa^ clouded 
vitli care and be secuned to alter strangely Jay by 
lay. There was an apprehen.-^ion of a run u])on 
he bank one market-day, but when tlio allrighte'cl 
armers rushed into the bauk, che(|ue in hand, ]\Ir. 
rVestou White met them with a smile ui)on his 
i]>s, and going behind the counter caslicd the 
[rafts himself, giving every applic^ant gold ijistead 
f note. Several large) hags of gold stood by his 
ido and ho told his c-lieiits that he would I'atlior 
ive them gold than noti's as the former were more 
leiitiful just then than the latter. Tliose who had 
ecu the fir^l^ to rush in, soon went back to tlio 
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“Appleton Arms” and declared that “Squire 
Westop was right enough. Don’t tell them, ho 
wasn’t the sort of chap to break. It was the Bank 
of England to a China orange on Squire Weston.” 

And so the panic was checked, and by the 
sacritice of a thousand pounds or so Mr. Weston 
White allayed the alarm and was able to laugh at 
the sinister rumours which had for some time past 
been afloat concerning his solvency. 

Charley White went on in his usual quiet way ; 
he occasionally potted a coney, as he called bowling 
a rabbit over, and with his ^horse and his dogs he 
was very hai)py and veiy contented. Sometimes 
he would wonder what could have ^^ecome of Bell 
Wilson, and say to himself — “Doosed odd about 
, that girl ; can’t for the life of me conceive where 
she has got to. I suppose, though, that she has 
cut away with some fellow — not the first fool who 
lias done the same tiling. Sorry for the agri- 
culturaljintercst though, they seemed to take it to 
heart so much.” 

This was a soliloquy. 
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•THE CRYPTIC CltAMBER. 

It was a dark niglit ; black clouds obscured the 
sky ; moon there was none, and the stars were not 
even dimly visible. Indications of a thunder-storm 
were plainly to be seen on all sides. The restless 
soughing of the wind amongst the branches of the 
trees, the long dull flashes of distant sheet light- 
ning which ^oke of a raging tempest miles away, 
the thicl^and oj^pressive nature of the atmosphere, 
all told of a probable convulsio^j of nature. Th(^ 
keepers of the Aj)pleton preserves preferred the 
interior of their cottages to the chance of a wet 
jacket in the woods. A few watchers, who could 
not afibrd to do as they liked and be ii^lependent 
even for once in their lives, were on the look out 
for poachei's and other desperate characters. But 
vigilant as they doubtlessly were, they did not 
notice a solitary individual who, creeping along as 
stealthily as a serpent, managed to enter the 
domain of Appleton. Proceeding with great 
caution he neared the park and ean'iulJy crossed it, 
taking the direction of the ico-house. He was a 
man belonging to the common order of people. In 
dress and m^ner thci-e was nothing extraordinary 
about him, or ctilculated to arrest attention. His 
face, could have seeu^, it, was expressionless, or 
4 
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if it had any expression it was a dull and leaden 
one, sca\;cely worthy the name. When he reached 
the ice-house he did not enter tho little compound 
by the usual gate and path which led to the door 
admitting to the innermost recesses. He crawled 
througli a gap in the iiedge and with some difficulty 
penetrated a mass of briars, tangled and knotted. 
When he got into the centre of the thicke^ he 
paused and took from under his coat a dark lantern 
filled with oil and ready lighted. He turned on 
the light, but kept it fixed upon the ground, which 
it irradiated for some small distance, but he was 
es])ecially careful, not to allow its rays to gleam or 
to flash to the right or the left even for an instant. 
The light of the lantern revealed a cavitj»’ in the 
poil of considerable dimensions. It was nearly five 
feet deep ; tho earth had been carefully taken out 
and evidently conveyed away, probably to some 
distance, as not a particle of mould was anywhere 
round ab^ut to be distinguished. The man tied 
his lantern to a piece of rope and lowered it into the 
hole. It looked sepulchral as a newly-made grave. 

The light revealed some brick woi:k at the bottom 
of the pit. The mortar, which had formerly 
cemented the bricks, had been removed, so that the 
masonry could apparently be raised at will. The 
man, after allowing his lantern to rest upon the 
bricks, with great dexterity swung himself into the 
hole, and soon stood by the £iide of the light. The 
cavity was of sufficient size to abow him to stoop. 
Then he bent his body, and, without any difficulty, 
raised one of the bricks from its rasting-place. 
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feising almost instantly to liis natural Lolglit, lie 
laid the brick on tlie ground above, amorpgst the 
brambles. Another and another followed, until 
Dnly thQ|p he stood upon remained. In less than 
balf-an-hour he had removed two rows of^brick- 
wrork. The bricks came out so easily that the 
Lco-house did not appear to be vaulted, but the 
roof rather seemed to be supported by pillars 
bogetlier with a certain amount of mutual resis- 
bancc. An aperture was by this means revealed of 
jufficiciit size to allow the body of a man to pass 
through. Nothing remained to impede the pro- 
gress of this man except a layer of plaster, which 
3vidently fg^med the ceiling of the apartment 
celow. hesitated a moment before lie broke 

this, and rising from his stooping^>o.sition, ho felt in* 
bis belt or girdle, as if to satisfy himself that certain 
jveapons lie carried about him were Pecure»andin 
their places. Satisfied on this point, he again bent 
Ids body and placed an ear as near as hti could, Jo 
Ihe ceiling. A small clock pf Swiss or French 
manufacture chimed the liour in a sil very-tinkling 
bone. The man. counted the strokes. They were 
ten. It wanted, then, but two hours of midnight. 
For more than five minutes, although in a painful 
position, the man continued to listen. Not a sound 
rewarded his industry and his diligence. He was 
satisfied at this, if one could judge from the gleam 
in his eyes. He raised himself to the open air once 
more, probably t» relieve himsell* from the un- 
pleasantness of stooping so long. If Weston 
White coul5* have cauglii tliis man where he then 
4 — 2 
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AvaS; lie would liavo esteemed it the best day’s 
work that Ijo had done for a loug time. If any 
single keeper, or body of keepers, on the estate 
could have captured this man, they have 

been certain of a ten-pound note ; for th^ reward 
was promised, and had been given them every time 
they had brought him into the town of Ajiplcton, 
for this man was David Manning. After he had 
rested himself sufficiently, he resumed his work, 
and, with a sharp knife, removed the plaster bit by 
bit. When he came to a lath, he carefully sawed 
tlu’ough it Avith one of those miraculously small 
saAvs that burglars know so well how to use, and 
which frequently enable them, to brea^ through the 
strongest prisons. He worked hard«-^t^''0 sweat 
|)oured down las face ; for the coiifuicd placq he 
Avas working in, and the closeness of the night, 
made him very hot. But he ‘was used to hard 
AA’ork — used to toil and trouble and disappoint- 
n^ent ; h%? had worked hard for months and months 
on all sorts of odd gccasions — on every dark night 
that oj)portunely came — and he had not worked in 
vain. People AA^ondei'ed Avhy he would venture on 
W(*stoii White’s proj)crty, and, as they could find 
no good reason for his pertinacity, they had said 
that ]]e Avas a little mad ; but the actual cause was 
Avhat AA^e have described. Ho had sworn tlmt he 
Avonld penetrate the mystery of tlio ice-house, and, 
after incredible toil and daiii^ei', lie Avas in a fair 
way of doing so. When he had been sentenced by 
the Appleton bench of magistrates to a week’s hard 
labour in the county gaoi as a roguo ‘and a vaga- 
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bond, lie bad brooded over his revenge, and smiled 
as he contemplated how near it was to its consum- 
mation. Every handful of earth which he had 
scattered to the winds, or thrown upon the high- 
way, had brought a strange light to his eye, for he 
knew that he was an inch or half-an-incli? or the 
fraction of an inch, nearer the goal wliich he had set 
up as the summit of his ambition. 

At la^t David Manning felt his knife penetrate 
the ceiling, and then ho knew that the end was at 
hand — that the veil was about to be raised. Ilis 
heart beat quickly : its swift palpitations wer(‘, 
almost painful, and at times deprived him of 
breath. He had calculated as well as ho could, 
before ij^it^ing his ^haft, that it would lead him 
into a corner of the mysterious apartment j he 
would have gone a little more to the left tlian 
had, but he was not able to do so. The thicket of 
brambles was liis grauc^p secret. It jirotcctod liiia 
on all occasions, and without it he could have done 
nothing, ITe took great care not to allow any pavu 
of the plaster to fall on tlie floor, and with tljc 
excc})tion of a few cliips and loose pieces lie succeeded 
very well. A dim sort of light penetrated through 
the orifice he had made, and this showed tliat his 
ingress would not be near the centre of the room, 
where he concluded the light was. When David 
Manning had quite cleared the openiug, he prepared 
to descend. The lieight, as well as ho conld judge, 
was not considerable. Nino feet, or between nine 
and ten, was the extreme altitude. If ho held on 
bv his hands te the bilehs unon which he was at 

V % 
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proi^ent biamUng, and then suiTcred himself to fall 
•when his body was within the apartment, be would 
not have more than four feet to drop, which was 
nothing to him — it would not oven shaJee him. 
He resolved to ado2)t this course. He could perceive 
that the floor was noatly and softly carpeted, but 
he did not stop to scrutinize further, he was too 
anxious to make the descent to do so. A lowering 
of the body, a momentary pause, a drop, and he 
was where his heart and soul had been for twelve 
months and more. The light which met his eyes 
dazzled him for a few seconds. He laid his hand 
upon the butt-end of a pistol as a precautionary 
measure, and as soon as he had recovered the use of 
liis eyesight, he scanned the apartment n. yhich he 
found himself, Tl.ic ceiling was fancifully covered 
and adorned with fantastic re2:>rescntations of the 
signs of the zodiac, and of the sun, moon, and stars. 
The carpet was soft and )iieldiug, and his feet buried 
themselves in its dejithi The room itself was quite 
roisnd, entirely circular, and the furniture was also 
of a circular i)attern,‘'so that the sofas, chairs, and 
tables might flfc in the jdaces that were intended for 
them. The walls were jdain, and entirely unorn^- 
mented — not a single print or jminting relieved the 
monotony ; but, in order to make up for this sterility 
of art, the jiaper on the wall w^as of the most gorgeous 
and cxjiensive descriiition. There was a firejilaco, 
and a door w^hich led, a2)j)arently, into an inner 
apartment, for it was placed cxfictly opjiosite what 
Mfinning knew to ])0 the entrance door, by the 
massive and ponderous lock, which bo had in vain 

3 “ 
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jendeavoured to pick. The circular apartment was 
deserted bjr its inmates, if inmates there were any. 
It would seem that there were, for the regains of a 
repast were upon a table in the centre of the room. 
David Manning was somewliat disappointed at per- 
ceiving everything of so siinple a description, but 
two heavy-looking cabinets on either side the fire- 
place promised him some occupation. Before he 
essayed these, however, he resolved to penetrate a 
little further. Accordingly he opened the door of 
the inner chamber, previously taking one of the 
candlesticks containing a lighted candle off the 
table, as he had left his lantern on the bricks above. ^ 
He turned the handle, the door opened, and David 
Manning^lcood npcti the threshold. Why did he ^ 
hesitatoT— why did ho stammer out sometliing un- 
intelligible 1 — why did he not advance further, until 
a voice, in gentle accents, bade him to 1 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TlfE MYSTERY I&C'OMES MORE PROFOUl^D. 

A LITTLE after twelve o’clock, on tlie same night 
when David Manning had with so much cleverness 
and skill effected an entry into the cryptic chamber 
of Squire Weston, a terrible thunderstorm burst 
over Appleton. Dark banks of clouds had been 
gathering for a long time, and at length the pent-up 
fury of the storm found vent. Loud and startling 
thunder-claps compressed th^ entire canopy 
together, as one cj'ushes a sheet of tissue paper in 
one’s hand. Vivid blinding lightning flashes, 
showing up the black and murky night in all its 
hideous darkness, mingled with the howling of the 
blast and the dashing vehemence of the impetuous 
rahi. In the midst of this temj)est a man’s head 
and shoulders emerged from the earth above the 
ice-house, and in a moment David Manning stood 
once more upon the exterior soil. He seemed 
hilarious to a degree, the man seemed to have 
thrown off his former timidity and reserve of man- 
ner. He was like one who had achieved an object 
which he had all his life been searching for: an 
alchemist who had discovered the ])hilosopher’s 
stone, an enthusiast who had found out the true 
method of transmuting base metal into gold, a man 
of science who had at last detected oi invented '' 
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perpetual motion. David Manning walked with a 
bounding and clastic step, and whistled ga^ly as lie 
went as if keepers were not, and poaching was 
an offence not punishable under the statute, lie 
reached the high road in safety, and after a wet 
and dreary walk arrived at Appleton, The'jpublic- 
houses were all shut, and he cursed them for it. 
Ketiring to his lodgings, which were none of the 
cleanliest or healthiest, for he lived up a reeking 
court in the most densely-populated part of the 
town, amongst the people who worked mainly at 
the stocking-making^ factories, he went to bed and 
in a short time slej)t soundly. So confident, so 
elated did he seem, that he had not even taken the 
precautic.#s’ to close up the hole in the earth through 
which he had descended into the#old ice-house. ITo 
left it just as it was, as if he did not care wither 
his advent were known or not. If lie had ardently 
wished it to be discovered he could not have acted 
more recklessly than he did. Nothing affected him. 
The blinding, soaking, penetrating rain did nob Ex- 
tract a murmur from him. And he only grumbled 
when he found that he could obtain no spirits until 
the morning. tThe storm cleared off towards tliree 
o’clock, and as the grey dawn broke the rooks awoke 
and made the rookery echo to their shrill cries, 
and many a worm that day had reason to complain 
of the appetite of the earh’' birds. Just between 
the lights Mr. Weston ^^lito’s brougham drew 
up in the avenue, exactly opposite the ice-house. 
Shortly aftei wards, Mr. White himself and Mrs. 
Brown appeared walking across the park. Between 
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them was a female figure thickly veiled. Mrs. ^ 
Brown and the latter got into the vehicle, which 
immediately drove swiftly off in the direction of 
Appleton. 

Weston White returned to the ice-house, where 
he remained closeted for more than an hour. At 
the expiration of that time he went back to the 
Hall, let himself in by means of a key, and pro- 
ceeded to his private apartments. Shortly after- 
wards the noise of wheels was heard, and the 
brougham was driven to the stables. When all 
was still, Mr. White threw himself, dressed as he 
was, upon his bed, and slept for some hours. His 
sleep was restless, and he had bad dreams, if one 
might judge from the exclamations thaW>roke from 
his lips ; and the,5trange contortions into which he 
thr^ his body. Tlus dog-sleep continued for some 
time^ but at last exclaiming — Othello was the 
man, Othello, Moor of Venice he awoke, his hair 
bristling, and the perspiration bursting from every 
p?4*e. Starting up he walked across the room to 
the mantel-piece, and took in his hand a small phial 
which contained a liquid. There was the usual 
superscription upon it, on wdiich was written chloric 
ether. He poured some water in a tumbler, and 
measured out forty drops of the ether, which he 
allowed to fall in the water. This he drank, and 
in a short time he became calmer and more col- 
lected. His nerves less shaken — he was him- 
self once more ; and descending the stairs, he 
began what was to 2 )rovc a most important day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DAVID MANNING THINKS REVENGE IS SWeUt, 

Mr. Weston White was sitting over his breakfast 
iit a morning-room, having a frontage towards tho 
west. The Times and the Daily N eios were lying 
upon the table j he had not as yet opene8 them. 
In an abstracted manner he cut the top of an egg off 
with a knife. It was little more than nine o’clock, 
and the mist rose slowly before the evaporating 
rays of th^;« duii, A Servant entered the room and 
said that a man was waiting dowi stairs who had 
expressed a wish to sec Mr. White. The servant 
had said that liis master w’as at breakfast and eould 
not be disturbed, but the man i)ersisted in saying 
that Mr. White would be glad to receive him, as 
he had business of an important nature to codi- 
municate. Ho did not give any name. When Mr, 
White heard this his face brightened, and ho 
appeared to bc‘ screwing himself together for a 
combat of an intellectual nature. He ^^tented 
himself with saying — 

“ Let him come up*.” 

“ Now, sir ^ asked the domestic. 

Yes. Ill this room.” 

In a brief sjiacc David Manning stood upon the 
carpet, making wlfat was intended for a bow. He 
presented contrast to Mr. White which was 
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worth noticing. In him the low forehead, indicatiro 
of cunning, was prominent — in Mr. White the 
broad massive forehead, and the finely cut mouth, 
showed alike intellect and decision. One was a 
clumsy, brutish j)oacher, with a dash of snake in 
him— the other a clever rich banker, with the 
least possible ting^ of — what shall we say? Well, 
the amor nummi — in him. Mr. Weston White 
looked at the man severely and exclaimed — 

‘‘ Sit down.” 

I can stand,” ho replied, grufily. 

‘‘.Please ^murself,” was the unconcerned answer. 
And Weston White went on eating his breakfast. 
David Manning lessened the distance between 
himself and the squire, but tlfo latter no notice 
of him whatevGi\ At last he was constrained to 
break the silence, and exclaimed — 

“ You know mo, squire.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ You’ve brought yonr fist down hard on me a 
^coro of times,” said Manning. , 

“ Not oftoncr than you have deserved, my man.” 

“ Times change, squire,” said David Manning ; 
“an’ it’s a long lane as has no turning.” ^ 

used to learn when 1 was at school, my 
man,” replied Weston White. 

“Will you listen to me, squire? I’ve summut to 
say.” 

“ Say what you like.” 

“ Well, hero goes. You sec, squire, as I’ve been 
a poor, paltry sorb of a wretch ; I've walked many 
a mile on the mill all alon^ of you. I ayi’t a gcminan. 
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got no ficKls nor parka, no big j)lace to live 
in I 1 ain’t got no dogs nor no liorses ; I ^in’t got 
ever so many servants, all togged out in liveries ; 
I ain’t a banker ; I ain’t got no garden, nor no 
cellars, nor no ice-houses'^ 

David Manning brought QJk||he latter sentence 
with great emphasis, and locMIf around him with 
an air of triumph — very much as a member of the 
House of Commons might be supposed to do after 
carrying a favourite bill. Possibly he had ex- 
pected Weston White to show symptoms of alarm, 
of distress, of perturl^ation, but that gentleman did 
i\othing of the sort. He was as cool as a cucumber ; 
ho did not even change colour. lie met the man’s 
gaze unf*ihchingly, and looked at liim so fixedly 
and so steadily, that he compellcckhim to lower his 
eyes. Tlien he said simply. — 

^^Well.” 

If David htanning had been placed in a cellar, 
and a ton of coals suddenly dropped on his head 
and shouldci's, he could not hav^e been more asfo- 
nished than he was. He looked as if he could 
hardly believe the evidence of his senses. But 
recovering himself with an effort, he returned to 
the charge. 

I alius said to myself as there was something 
mysterious about ice-houses afoi'e I ever ciapt eyes 
on that o’ your’n, squire. 1 used to think 
About winter and frost, and being frozen to death, 
starved^wi’ the cold and that, and I used to say 
sometimes, when I hated any one more ’n usual — 

« l\1tr T pp jp q’ 
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tliem icc-liouses for a single niglit ; Lc^d cry out a 
bit, I warrant.’ ” 

“ Tlie idea does you great credit,” returned Mr, 
White. It’s a pity M’-e don’t torture now, or you 
would fill the post of sworn tormentor well.” 

“ You may snitf|||pquire, and talk foin, but it’s 
them as gets out wood first as ouglit to larf.” 

Quite so, my friend. There you and I arc quite 
in accord. But pray go on with your little story, 
or whatever you like to call it, about ice-liouses.” 

David Manning chuckled, rubbed his hands 
together, and said — 

“ y oil’ll excuse a rough chap like my sel’, squire, but 
I should like a drop o’ summut. You aint over and 
above civil to a cove as has walked bver from 
Appleton on purpose to see you and have a friendly 
chat.” 

The squire’s eyes flashed a very little, but he 
re])lied with his usual equanimity — 

Certainly, What would you like to liavc 
What does the nobs drink — them as comes to 
see you he demanded. 

Oh ! different people have different tastes. But 
cham})agne ” 

‘‘ Sliampane ! That’s the stuff, gov’nor.” 

Well, you will find a bottle under the cheffonier, 
in the wine-cooler.” 

David Manning went to the place where he was 
directed and took out of the ice a bottle of Moet’s 
champagne. Holding it up to thalight, he regarded 
it affectionately. 

Shall I open it for youi?” asked Weston White, 
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Tlie sarcasm in his tone would liave been perccj)ti- 
blo to any one but David Manning — his perceptions 
were too coarse, but his instincts told liim he was 
being made fun of. 

^‘You may larf, squire,” he said. "I likes to 
see a cove larf. I larfs somel^es — leastways 1 
alius does when I thinks of ice-houses,” 

He accompanied this speech with a leer such as 
the hysena at the Zoological Gardens favours his 
keeper with when he is about to feed him. 

Taking up a silver fork the man endeavoured to 
break the wire round ihe cork of the bottle with 
one of its prongs, but ho did it so clumsily that he 
.only succeeded in breaking the prong of the fork. 
With a curse, he let the fork drop on the floor, 
took a clasp knife out of his pocketfand in time cut 
the wire in two. After that the cork flew out with 
great violence, in the direction of the ceiling. David 
followed it with his eyes, and as the cflcrvescing 
wine flowed out, he cried, admiringly — 

“ It’s as good as fireworks.” 

Weston White quietly opened his newspaper and 
either read or pretended to do so, as if utterly obli- 
vious of the presence of David Manning. There was 
not a tumbler within reach, so the man drank 
the wine out of the bottle, putting the neck 
in his mouth. When by repeated draughts he 
had half emptied it, he said, holding the bottle 
in his hand — 

“ ril iay you wishes it was poison, squire 
“ Oh dear no, why should I V replied Mr. White, 
from behiud*his newspaper. 
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You don’t. Then you ougliter. You ain’t alive 
to yoiu'oOwn interests.” 

Mr. White maintained a complete silence. 

think I’ll go on with my story now, Mr. White.” 
“Well?” 

‘‘ You see I feels' raw when I thinks how I’ve 
been treated by yon. You’ve persecuted me awful 
^ — but lor, -svlien T come to think of ice-lionses I’s as 
right as a trivet.” 

“ You seem to be mad on the subject, my friend.” 

^^Oh no, not a bit of it. No more mad than 
yourself, squire — axing your^pardon for making so 
bold as to say so.” 

This time the mock humility was on the part of 
the man, and not on that of the gentlen’lan. 

When you imve drunk your wine pcrliaps you 
will be good enough to enlighten me as to the object 
of your visit,” said Weston White, putting down 
the pai)er, turning in his chair, and folding his 
hands across his knees. 

* David Manning also assumed a serious air, took 
another pull at the bottle, and replied — 

Squire, did you ever hear tell of a girl called 
Bell Wilson r 

The squire promptly rc2)licd, “ Never.” 

“ What?” cried M anning, springing forward a step. 
Don’t be so demonstrative, my friend,” said 
Weston White, 

“You’ve never heard tell of Bell Wilson ?” 

“ Never, I tell you.” 

“ Well, that is a good Tin,” and David Manning 
laughed. 
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. There was a pause. Maiming seemed to be 
collecting liimsclf for another effort ; when he had 
done so he said — 

“Perha])B you’ll saj next you never hoar tell of 
ico-houscs V* 

“ Oh yes, I have. I rcnicmbA- perfectly thfft it was 
outside an ice -pit that I once had the pleasure of put- 
ting a charge of swan-shot into your rascally carcase.’' 

David Manning scowled, and shaking his head as 
if to give force to what he was saying, he replied, — 
That was the worst day’s work as you ever done, 
squire.” 

Indeed !” 

“ It was ; and cos why ? I’ll tell you. T swore 
wh(‘u I was lying in Ihe hospital desprit bad as I’d 
be revenged on you. Well, I’ve and waited, 

and I’ve put up wi’ this and I've put up wu’ that, 
an’ at last the time have come. You’ve had »the 
game all your own way, and a pretty long innings 
you’ve had ; but you’re bowled out at last, Squire 
Weston — you’re bowled out at last.” 

Oh ! you think so?' 

‘‘I think so i Don’t I know it] Who knows it 
better ? I’ve been slow, but I’m sure ; and I’ll crush 
you — ruin you — smash you like that.” 

As he spoke, ho dashed the champagne bottle on 
the floor with great violence ; but the bottle fell on 
tbe “kick,” and, being made of strong glass, it 
rolled a little way, but did not break. 

“ TVrhaps you may not be more successful, my 
man, with me iii^tho I’uining way than yon v;oi’o 
with that \»oitlo in the smashing way.” 
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David ^Fauning had -worked himself up to a 
great pitcli of excitemcjit, and ho hciit liis eyes upon 
the squire with a sinister expression. 

** David Manning suddenly cried Weston 
White, in a loud voice. 

The man started and looked up. 

Now listen to me, niy man; youVe had yonr 
say. It’s about time, I think, that I had mine. 
You have no objection to that, I suppose, Tf so, 
you have only to s])eak, and I shall bo very glad to 
listen to you. Yery well. You have behaved 
since you have been in this room as ,only a 
rutHau such as yourself coilld behave. I have 
humoured your eccentricity, because I remembered 
that the people all round a;l)out call you IMad 
Manning, and' ^ Miought to myself — Perliaps, poor 
fellow, he docs not know what he is saying or 
doing. It may be a sudden fit of abori'ation, and it 
is as well to treat the foibles of lunatics leniently. 
You have hinted at certain things. You have 
hinted at certain ab.surd things which have ]io 
foundation in fact. But there is a method in your 
madness ; and I will do you the credit of saying 
that you are not altogether so hig a' fool as I always 
took you to bo. You miscalculated, however, my 
man, when you entered tlie li.sls witli me, and I 
tell you })lainly, ojiciily, once for all, that I defy 
you, David Manning — I defy you !’’ 

David Manning listened to this long spoecli with 
a twinkle in liis eye, as if he were saying to lii in- 
self, “You’re a big fisli, a very ])>g fish ; hut IVc 
got you in my net, and my net is not made in a 
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Jlinisy mantior. It’s a big net, and was inad^i to 
hold a big ilsh. Bo you may hick, my boy,, till you 
knock all tlic scales off your glittering back ; but 
ril hold you — T’ll liold you fast enough.” 

“Now, squire,” he said, “just give me the bat 
for a spell, and you stand beliind the wiclfcts an’ 
stump me out, if so bo as you can. My two points 
be, first, ice-houses, and, secondly, Bell Wilson. Let's 
stick to ico-housos first. T allers had a fancy as how 
I should like to sec the iuside o’ one. There wor 
that one o’ yourn in the ])ark out there — he 
indicated the clump .ef trees wliich marked the 
spot through the window by a wa\'e of his liaiid. 
“ Well, 1 worked and 1 slaved, and I kop on at it 
for ever so many months. When I was cotched by 
your keeper, I was on my way tO tlie ice-1 louse. 
I was digging a hole wi’ the few })oor tools f had, 
and I used to carry away the mould in my pocktits. 
I didn’t care for the treadmill ; I didift care for 
seven or ten or fourteen days. I lujcw the time 
wonhl come when I should^ have my revenge, 
and now it’s come — it’s come.” David Manning 
clenched his fists, and ground his teeth, but after 
the ])aroxysm was over he coiitiniied — “ It’s come, 
Squire Weston ; come belter nor I ever expected it. 
Last night Ifini^K'd the job, and got iiitoj^oar^^le 
crib, as ])eople call the ice-house — a iiico snu3|||tb 
it wor. It wor round, and I thought it wor ffice 
a spider’s web. And I thought so ever so much 
more when I saw tliat there wor a fly in the wedx 
“Now wo conies to the second part, and that’s 
Bell Wilsoit., She ha’ dhappeared, squire, and Tom 
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Tliorburn, T dare swear, wouldn’t mind dropping 
down nj)ou tlie fellow as has got her in his power. 
Bell bo a ])rotty girl, and 1 don’t wonder as how 
Tom be sweet upon her. Ever sec Tom, squire ] 
Well, you ougliter ; he stands six foot, o’er six foot I 
may say, and he could give a chap a tidy hiding if 
so be he wor inclined that way. Well, now look’cc 
here, squire. I’ve found Bell Wilson. I’ve spotted 
her. I know where she is. Oh ! it’s bootiful, it’s 
downright bootiful.” 

The man rubbed his hands together in the greatest 
delight. Mr. Weston White was not in tlie least 
moved, he merely said, ‘‘Well.” 

“Well, squire, let’s put this and that together.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the squire. 

And the two men sat facing one another. 
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CJIArTEil X. 

I DKFY YOU, UAVID MANNING, I DEFY YOU/’ 

You see, squire,” coutinuctl David IMaimiiig, 
“ that Tm getting on to be old. Tve bad a bard 
life, and gone tb rough more nor you think on, long 
before I ever come to Warwickshire ; and since I Ve 
been here I’v.e spent more of niy life in gaol than 
out of it, thanks to you. But my reward and my 
turn’s conic at last. Bettor late than never, say I, 
and I begin to agree with the chaplinj^t the prison, 
as the world aint so wery bad artcr Ml’s said and 
done. I VC found out a secret o’ yourn, squire. 
One as you thought no mortall could find out, and 
you're in my power.” 

‘‘Well, my man, what is it you think you have 
found out? You sec I am vei;y tolerant. I listen 
to you. I waste my time with you. But it is at 
all times a melancholy thing to see a man allow bis 
imagination to run away with bis sober senses.” 

“ ]Mcbbe, niebbe. But I’m all there, squire. I'll 
tell you what it be I’ve found out. You put ice- 
houses and Bell Wilson together, squire, and then 
the murder’s out.” 

“Bor the life of me, T cannot make head or tail 
of what you are saving. I wish 1 could, for your 
sake. You first of all i^uniblo a lot of nonsense 
bbout icc-](Buiics. Certainly, 1 have an ice-house. 
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Rome years ago I turned it into a study, where I went 
to sit and think, and which I often frequent now 
when I want to he alone. Then you jabber somc- 
tliing ('qually foolhli about a girl called Tell Wilson, 
who you say disa]jj)carcd from her home some time 
ago, as if that affectod mo in any way. ] am sure 
1 am very sorry for the girl’s family, but slie is not 
the first girl who has left her country home for the 
gaieties of a town life.” 

‘^Gaieties of an ice-hoii»e, squire.” 

“Don’t you inlerriipl me, my good fellow, I 
cannot Bjiare much more time,” replie<l the Squire, 
holding iq) hib hand. “ Then, you say to me, put ice- 
houses and Dell Wilson together, and the murder 
will coincout^ I ho]^e that you have not been com- 
mitting any murder, David Manning. I ho ])0 sin- 
cerely that you have had nothing to do with this giiTs 
disa])pcarancc. Your ch.iracU'r is very bad in the 
neigUbourliood. And if you were cvejitually to 
swing on the gallows before Warwick gaol, it would 
not surprise, many peo]»le who are familiar with 
your nann your autocodents.” 

Ro cooHy, with such complete com])osure W/as all 
this said, that Da^id Manning’s breatli was com- 
pletely tiikcn away, lie remained fur a (quarter of 
a minute with his mouth open, utterly incapable of 
replying. At last he said, in a great rage — 

This ’ere rig wmit do wi’ me. J want money. 
You can squaie me if you like; if }ou don’t like, I 
go i;j) to Oak Tree farm and tell ’em wheie tliey can 
find ’ 

Go, my good man, as soon us you like. J don’t 
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caru wIioL'o you as long as you roli('vo luo of your 
pi'eseiice. Corduroys aiid poaclicrs are liot tlio 
nicest things in the world in a geiitltunan's break- 
fast-room, especially if lie happen to have a weak 
stomach.’’ 

“ 1 don’t mean to w’ear ’em no more.” 

“A very Aviso re.solve, iny friend. One you 
sliould have come to long ago,” said Weston 
White. 

“ I mean to wear the same togs as you do, and 
I’m goin’ to live like you, and bo a swell for a 
bit.” 

“ Oh ! iudecd. I KU[)pose you have had a fortune 
left you, all of a sudd^m, eh f’ 

‘‘Ko, i aint, neither,” replied I>a’^ ''’-Planning. 

“ You have not ? Then where will you get the 
money from f ’ , 

“ hh’oin you.” 

From me !” said Mr. White. Oh, no. You 
are greatly mistaken, David idanuing, if you siu*- 
pose you Avill even get a peuny^piece from me.” 

‘‘ Wont 1 ? We’ll Sim ; look a ’ere. You’ Am got 
Bell Wilson shut iij) in your iee-hoiisc.” 

‘‘ Indeed !*’ 

“ And you’ll like all the people to know of it, 1 
suppose*, wont you ?” said David, savagely. 

If what ) oil say is liic fact, the .sooner the people 
who arc interested in knowing it are acquainted 
with sc strange a thing the better. I should say, 
by all means let tb^m hear it.” 

What r 

“ All i cai ‘1 say is,” continued Mr, White, ‘Hhit 
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if wliat yon sny ia true, I am iiofc aware of ifc, iioi* 
have I Vron. But I can only look upon tJio asser- 
tion as an iialluciuation of yours, my friend ; and 1 
shall think ib my duty to recommend your admission 
to the County Lunatic Asylum.” 

David jManniug’s hxce was convulsed with })assion. 
The veins in his forehead were swollen almost to 
bursting with his hot and passionate blood, and 
stood out like black cords. In a loud voice ho 
cried — 

‘‘Blast the County Lunatic Asylum and you too, 
you scoundrelly villain ! They calls poor fellows vil- 
lains at times for very little. But, blow me, if you 
genelmen isn’t a sight worse nor all the poor cliai)S 
as ever worked in chains at Norfolk Island.” 

“ You had better calm yourself,” said Mr. Wcston 
Wliitc, looking at the man with a compassionate 
air. “ I don’t know whether there is a strait- waist- 
coat in the house, but if there is, I am sure it is 
very nnicli at your service.” 

‘‘‘ You wont buy me olT, cli vociferated David 
Manning. 

“ Buy y(iu off I What for f ’ 

“ So as I shan’t go and split about this gal as 
you’ve got shut up. Wliy, you is as bad as any 
turbaiied Turk in his wliat d'ye 

“Listen to mo, my friend,” Mr. White said. “ I 
shall not buy yon off. because you are a fool, and 
fools are not wortli the notice of ch^ver men. You’ve 
^xyed your cards. You liad a few trum])s in your 
hand, but I managed to finesse through them, and 
.you and your trumps arc nowhere. Yoi’i have lost 
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tlic game, and I Lave won it. As I Lad tlielionour 
to tell you just now, I defy you ; and not oijy defy, 
but 1 laugh at you.” 

see,” cried David Manning, laying Lis Land 
iij)on the bell-rope. 

“ Dy all means let us see. ^oii speak after the 
manner of other sanguine blind men*. For there are 
mental as well as physical blind men.” 

Cut it short,” said Manning. “ Cos I’s going 
to do it. Ihn to be bought, sir. Til take a thousand 
pun. It ain’t much to a fellow like you.” 

“LTofc a halfpenny,” was the calm and dignified 
response. 

** I don’t mind saying five ’under d.” 

“Not a rap, my man. You arc only wastimr 
your breath in talking to me.” 

“ Then I’ll ring the bell and tell the ’ole kit o’ your 
servants. Servants 1 why I’d rather die afore * I’d 
ci’avvl an’ creep to the likes o’ you.” 

“ lling, my man, by all means ring ; only be care- 
ful, in your excited state you, might pull the Left- 
rope down.” 

David Manning was hot and feverish. Ho 
seemed like a man in a dream who is standing 
under a tree loaded with golden apples, but who is 
/ot able to roacli .and ])luck them — gradually, 
slowly, but surel}^ th(^ ])rizo sinks away from 
before^ him, changing, changing, changing, like a 
dissol'dng view, until nothing remains but a bare 
and blighted stem, and ail else around is sterile 
and desolate. Wilti an impatient gesture lie rang tlio 
bell, and jboked at Mr. White to see what eifcct 
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the inovcuicnt Lad upon hiw» But the ,^(ju!iv h:\d 
taken uff the iicw.^pnper once woie, and was io all 
intints and purpo.s( s deep in its content’?. 

I’vo done it/’ t?aid JJavid Manning, in voice 
of desperation. 

^■Eh r 

“Tvo done it.” 

Then you have done a foolish tiling. Thai’s all, 
iny man.” 

Presently a servant answered the tiiitiiinahiihi- 
ioiy'fiummons. lie stood near the doorway. David 
Manning was ahout to siieak, but ]\lr. \\ hite 
anticipated him by saving — 

‘‘ Tell Mr. Charles that J went him particularly. 
If ask him to be good enoiigli to post- 

pone whatever he may bo about, as J wish to sco 
him directly.” 

The servant replied — 

‘‘Yes, sir,” and de])arted on his eriand. 

L have sent for my son. You can rej cat }Our 
tale to him. lie will 1)0 an im])artial judgt/’ said 
ly^r. White. “ Are you satibfied 1 ’ 

“ He’ll do to begin with,”growded David ]\Iann'lug, 
seating himself upon a chaii*, ami moving liis h/ot 
restlessly u^) and dov.n, while ho bit his nails to the 
quick. 

Charles AYhito was not Idfcg in making his a])])t ar- 
ance. He walked up to hirj fatlier without taking 
any i^dtice of Manning, and said — 

“ What is it V 

“Sit down, Charles,” replied ]\lr. White. 

Ilis sou coiy|)iicd with the request, and looked up 
inouirinfflv 
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That, Charles, is David Manning, a well-known 
tinwp, tn'spasscr, and ponchor — a man whom i 
JiiH'o frequently had reason to j)iiiiisJi for being 
found u])oii iny projjerty at a time wlioji decent 
ju(‘n arc in bed and only j-ogucs abroad.*^ 

I have Jieard of the niau,” replied (Tliarles, 
carelesbly. 

lie looked at Manning curiously, as a man looks 
at a badger the first time he sees one, and wojiders 
what sort of a stand ho would make against the 
dogs if lie were baited. 

David IManning returned the glance with as 
much contempt as ho could compress into his ill- 
favoured countenance. 

“ The man,” continued ]\rr. White, 
the reputation of lieiiig slightly insane. Whether 
he deserves the charge or not you shall judge for 
yourself, Charles. 1 had my suspicions Js'cforc to- 
day as to the man’s siinitjg but 1 must confess that 
those sus])icions have, during the last hour, been 
more than continued. 1 hav^i no doubt, no moral 
doubt whalever, that he is a victim of some cerebral 
disease, and itis^our duty to coniine him.” 

David Manniifg seized the poker as he fi:iid this, 
and shouted — You keep off. Kee}^ otf, or I’ll do 
for you.”^ 

“ That, Charles,” said Mr. White, “ is a specimen 
of the man’s temper and liehaviour, but, in addition 
to tin t, he has triun[*ed up the most absurd story 
that ever even a madman invented,” 

‘‘ And what is that 

“ It aint a story, Mister Charles ; by G — , it 
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** Silence 1” cried White. You shall say 
'yhat you dike presently, my friend. He came here 
early this morning, Charles, and told me that he 
had made a discovery. I humoured him, and asked 
him to explain his meaning. Ho said that he had 
lust ni^ht by some rnhans broken into my ice-house. 
You are aware that I had it turned into a sort of 
reading-room or study some years ago. Workmen 
came down from Loudon, and I put myself to some 
ex})ense and trouble about it.” 

Yes, I remember,” said Charles. 

Well, this David Manning confessed to me that 
he effected a surreptitious entry last night. lie 
must have been mad to tell me such a thing, 
because he acknowledges himself to be a burglar, 
and to have committed a burglarious act, which 
amounts to a felony.” 

‘^Lock him up, then,” replied Charles White. 

What’s tlie use of palavering with him 

Stop a bit ; you are, like all young men, too 
pi^ecipitate. Ho makes the most extraordinary 
charge against me that ever you heard of.” 

“ Does he though 

Yes, indeed. He declares, in* short, tliat Dell 

Wilson, the daughtei* 

Eh !” cried Charles, Who did you say 

‘‘ Bell Wilson.” 

Well, go on.” 

‘^Tliat Bell Wilson, who so strangely disappeared 
.some little time back, is conc(‘ah*d in the ice-house; 
and detained there at my pleasure, and by my 
authority.” ^ 
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• ‘^Yes. That's it That’s it, Mr. Charles,” cried 
David Manning, with a great deal of gesticulation. 

“ By J ove !” said Charles, whistling. 

“Now, Charles, you are or ought to be an im* 
partial judge. If this girl, Bell Wilson, was in tlie 
ice-house last night, it is only a reasonable pi^sump- 
tion that she is there still. I am perfectly willing 
to allow David Manning and yourself to search the 
building. There is the key. I will even accom- 
pany you. I should like to prove him in error, 
because a charge ought not be made against a mini 
of position like myself, even by a madman. It 
may be ridiculous ; but although in this instance it 
is supremely so, I should prefer your taking the 
trouble to visit the ice-house. J udge fo£ voprs elf.” 

“ What do you say, Manning asked Charh^s. 

“rm willing, sir; come on,” re])lied David. 

Tlic three men ]mt on their hats. Mr. White 
threw open one of the windows, and, stopj^ing n})()n 
tlie lawn, they went off in the dij(|^ction of the iee- 
housc. , 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE EIRE IS FLOWN. 

David Manning's luind was in a whirl. He v;as 
afraid that he had made some mistake, some error. 
He almost began to fancy that he had been delud- 
ing himself with a false idea — a mental will-o’-tho- 
wisp. But yet ho could swear that he had for 
months and months been engaged in working his 
way into the ice-house. He could swear that only 
tho^ni/ ylit be fore he had consummated his labours 
and made an entry. The circular apartment — the 
fantastic ceiling — tlic strangely carved furniture — 
all returned to his memory. ITe must have been a 
very vivid dreamer if all these things were but the 
jdiiintom of an over-heated imagination. In addi- 
tion to this, ho had solemnly declared that he had 
seen Bell Wilson, wdiose loss her family and her 
lover were deploring — scon her in that subterranean 
chamber — seen lier and parleyed with her. ITe had 
accused Mr. Weston White in the most distinct 
manner of being jirhy to the girl’s concealment. 
He had cvidcnec to adduce in su])j)ort of his accu- 
sation, and he W' as now going to prove to JMr. White 
and bis son the truth of the stimige incompreheu- 
siblc things he had alleged. Strange misgivings, 
however, stole over him in spite of his confidence. 

Mr. Weston White walked along with his head 
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eroct, liis bearing pfoncl, and lii.s manner defiant ; 
and the man could not luilp iliinkiiig tliat lie 
would hardly ho so calm and self-possospeU if ho 
wci'c reel]}" the culprit and the criminal he was 
trying all he knew to prove him. 

The little party neared the #06-1101180, an4 then 
another reflection flashed across the mind of David 
Manning, It just possible that Mr. Weston 
White had been a litfle too cpiick for him, and that 
everything would end in smoke after all. A sudden 
flusli reddeiKMl and burned his cheek, and he became 
as hot as fii’c all over. Jlut he would not — he could 
not — entertain an idea so damnatory to all his pl.'ins 
and schemes were it true. He had not much time 
left for reflection. The little wicket-gato swung 
hack; tlic park was traversed ; the key tVcVi lit 
the lock ; and immediately afterwards the three 
men stood within the Rotunda. » 

David htanning, his heart heating like a shuttle, 
his whole nerv'ous system on the rack, gazed around 
him. The apartment, s.ivc the presence of liimsel5» 
and the two Whites, w^as cn^])ty. He dart('d 
forv’-ard to the inner rcKini — the door was ajar ; he 
forced it open — there was no one there. A bed 
stood at one end. The light wliich came in through 
the exterior door but dimly illuminated the two 
rooms. 

J\Ir. V/cstoii Vvdiite struck a match and set a 
light to a candle. This with groat uibanity he 
handed io David iM aiming, saying — 

Satisfy yourself. Search the place,’' 

Suatchiiig the caudle with his trembling bands 

O % O 
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from those of Mr. White, ho searched the phico 
minutely — under the bed, in the bed, ju the corner, 
everywliere. Not a soul was to be seen : not the 
vestige of an inhabitant, male or female, was ilicre. 
The bed did not ap])ear to have been slept in. It 
was nfadc, but nothin the least rumpled. David 
Manning let the candle fall, and staggered like a 
drunken man into the open air oA of the ice-house, 
along the path, through the wicket, and threw him- 
self down ho^ielessly upon the greensward. He 
pressed his hand to his forehead as if to i)revent its 
bursting. Mr. Weston White motioned to his son, 
and they left the Eotunda. Mr. White locked the 
door, as was his invariable custom. As Charles 
was jVdlo wi ng his father he caught sight of some 
white thing clinging to a nail in the wall. He 
Jiardly knew why, but he reached out his hand and, 
seizing it, put it in his pocket. They advanced to 
the half-distracted man, who was lying on the grass. 
Mr. White tapped him on the shoulder, saying — 
^ Are you satisfied, niy man 

The sound of his voice seemed to rouse David 
from his apathy ; for, rising to his feet, he replied — 
“ No, I’m not.’^ ' 

“What more do you want, then ? You arc hard 
to please 

“ Mr. Cliarles, you’re a genelman.” 

Charles White turned coldly from him, and 
treated the half-commenced appeal with silent con- 
t('in])t. 

“ You’re l)oth on you agin you are,’’ sud- 
d(‘uly screamed David. ^ 
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They looked at him much as one regards a 
serpent when you know its poison fangs arc drawn. 

“ You’re set agin me,” ho continued ; but may 
flames burn mo if I’m telling a lie when I say that 
Squire Weston carried off Beil Wilson, an€ kep’ 
her shut up in that there cussed house.” 

Charles,” said Mr. White to his son, “ you are 
convinced, I suppose, of this man’s insanity.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ I am glad of that. I always like to have a 
witness. A man’s unsupported testimony may be 
all very well, but two are always better than one. 
I understand you to say that you are quite satisfled.” 

‘‘ Quite,” rej)licd Charles White. 

Very well. Now, my. man, I’ve a woru'eb saf 
to you. According to your own confession, you 
broke inio my ice-liouse with felonious intent last 
night. Bo you know what punishniout the Apple- 
ton Bench would provide for you, supposing J were 
to prosecute you 1 Y on have .sense enough to so • 
tlie foi'ce of my reasoning, ha\fen’t you ? As for 
your absurd story about Bell Wilson, or wliatover 
the giiTs name iiUiy be, no one would believe you 
for a moment j and I laugh at you and your threats 
too. But I don’t wish to bo lianl upon you. I 
could either transport you or shut you up in a 
lunatic asylum ; but I do not wisli to do cither. 
Quit this [):irt of the coimtiy ; you ^\ill never do 
any good hci'c. Co to Loudon, and pul your 
shoulder to the wlmel. Hero is a purse containing 
five pounds, J^hat will start you. The rest depends 
u[»uu yourself.” 

r> 
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David Manning’s cyo-^* glistened, not wiili ciipi* 
dity, Lilt with rngo. Mr. Wljitc tossed the puisc 
towards him. lie did not oflfer to catch it, but 
allowed it to fall down at his foot. Then, witli eveiy 
demonstration of <»xtreme passion, he trampled 
it into the earth. 

“ Come, come, don’t be a fool !*’ said Charley 
White, soothingly. 

Who was a-talhing to you?” cried Manning. 
“Piclc up 3^)ur money, and do as 3'ou’rc told.” 
David Manning looked at him savagiily for an 
instant, then he transferred his regards to ]\lr. 
Wiiito, and crying ‘Mil l)e the death on you bfdbre 
we j)art,” d.ished forward, with intended annrder 
>4a;dp';i<*'\-l>gii)ly upon his features. (‘Itnrley Whiter 
was standing between tlie man and his fit her, and 
L'l'.eing the maniacal expi'c'-’^ion of his eyes ami fice, 
met him half-way, and, before bis intention could 
be divined, dealt him a terrific blow behind the 
fl<;ar. Thic*k asDavjd’s skull was, he could not with- 
, stand the foi-cc; with which the young squire struck 
]jim. lie sighed; ti.en he fell like an oak in a 
storm, and lay motionless iqmn the grass. ^ 
‘‘d’lnvnks, Cliavley,” said liis father, quietly; 
that is the best way, aftei* all, to treat sncli 
carrion,’’ and, linlang his arm iji tliat of his son, 
atlier and son returned to the Hall. 

Minutes claps('d — many minutes — and Mill David 
j\lanning <ud not stir. At lastin' moved, opmied his 
eyi's, and fn.ally sat u]) : but it was sonic time then 
before be quite recovei’cd his senses. When he did 
he looked ai’ound him. Finding himself alone, he 
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staggered to liis feet, and picked up tlic purse of 
sovereigns, lie put it in liis pocket, and 'started 
slowly off across the park, muttering as he went — 
“ I'll go to Lunnon, but I’ll stick to him. He ]nay 
rid him of me for a week, for ii<,moiith, fur a»yetir ; 
but I’ll stick to him ; and 111 let liiiii know that 
3Ja\id Manning isn’t mud beneath his feet.” And 
ho laughed wildly. 
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< CH IPTER XII. 

THE COBWEB. 

When Charles White was fairly at home once more 
. — that is in the stables — he thought of the piece of 
linen, as it then appeared to him. He could 
hardly examine it as well as he could wish amongst 
his horses and his grooms. Ho wished to look at 
it — he did not know why exactly. If you liad 
qncsti'^ned -him as to his motives, he would have 
told you it was a whim — idle curiosity. 

It was a fine morning, so ho took a v/alk in tho 
fields, and went towards Oak Tree, He proposed 
to look in upon the farmer, and ask him it ho had 
heard anything of his daughter, 

‘‘ I will tell him about the mare’s nest that David 
Manning so cleverly manufactured,” he said -to 
himself. “It will be an excellent •joke, and sidlice 
to make them laugh. Fancy my father, a steady- 
going old follow, like a cart-horse in harness, doing 
such a tiling ; carrying a girl off, and locking her 
up in an out-of-the-way place like tho ice-houso he 
has made a study of. It is enough to make an owl 
l ingh, lob alone a liuinaii being. I always thought 
that follow IManning was mud — now there is no 
doubt of it. I'lie governor let him down easy.” 

I'lie sun was high in the lioavcns, and Charley 
felt ojjpresscd with the heat. Thinking he 
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Avonld rest for a sliort time, lie sat clown under a 
i iro, and bought of the relic lie had brought away 
from the paternal cave of Adullain. lie *took it 
out of his pocket and looked at it. It was one of 
those tiny poc*ket -handkerchiefs used by women 
which are someiiincs called c^webs on account of 
their gauzy appearance and tinsel manufacture. 
He thought it very odd that the haiidkerchiof 
should have found its way to the llotiinda, and ho 
began to think that after all David Manning iniglit 
not liave been such a lying madman as his fatluir 
had evidently wished him to believe him. Charley 
White, lying on his back under the spreading 
branches, began to solilocjuizo — 

‘‘ It^s uncommonly odd that I should have found 
this cobweb affair in the governor’s grotto. It 
isn’t exactly a swell sort of rag, but more the 
sort of thing that a country girl would use, and I 
think Manning’s accusation was ^hat he had found 
a girl in the ico-honse, the same girl that those two 
farming swells came over to Appleton about a for<^ 
night ago, and made such a shindy over. Sorry 1 
gave Manning that cut under the ear now. Don’t 
know, though, perhaps it wont do him any harm ; 
teach him to be civil to those who are his betters, 
and give him an idea of his duty towards his neigh- 
bour. Wonder if there’s any name on the cohweb.’’ 
As he said this, Charley White toi>k the hand- 
kerchief up, and began to examine it. He turned 
it cn’er, and looked first til om' corner and llieii 
at another. Suddenly lie excLiimed — 

‘‘God bless juy soul, what’s tins f’ 
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Tliero, ill small laifc plain letters, staring liini in 
the face were two nanns, those two names were 
Bell Wilsou. 

“ I say/' cried Charley White to himself, here’s 
a go. Why, hang it, n[>on iny woid it’s imcoin- 
inon o^id. Licks m<||^d together.*' • 

It waT a strange discovery lot* him to make. It 
was proof prosit myjtive, if not positive, of liisfalhei’s 
guilt : and to find out aiiytliiiig derogatory to a 
parent ^^]lOln we have always looked ii]) to and 
X<'garded with resjieet, is at all tiiiK S hnuiilialing. 

“ Well now," exclaimed Charley, “ if an angd 
from heaven had come down exjires.^ly to toll 
me that tlio governor had gone in for liidnapiung 
girls and shutting them up in ice-houses, I slioiildn’t 
have Lelieved the celestial party, I should h<ivo 
sworn it was a lie ; hut theri* cannot he a doubt of 
it — if 1 am to believe the evidence of iny own 
senses — which I \youldmiieh rather not do if I could 
possibly help it — but I can’t. Here it is in black 
?ud wdiite, as yilaiii as any A, ]>, C. T picked 

this liandkerehiof ^wp in the grotto, but ” 

3 lore another idea struck liim, and he said in a 
dillei’cnt tone — “ Perhaps that IManning fellow stole 
it, and put it thei*c in older to llabbergast the 
governor. It wouldn’t ha^e been a bad dodge, 
because it looks very seedy, and those poacher 
felloNVs don’t stick at triiles, as I know. Lut 
there's one thing ; if he had put it then', wouldn’t 
ho haNG yiuinted to it when ho got inside? As 
it was, he did nothing of the sort, ’i’on my 
word, I don’t know what to think ; it, is almost 
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nix of 0110 aiul half-a- dozen of tli(3 oilier, f sliould 
be sorry to tliink badly of the govei’Lioi*, liecaiiso lie 
has always been such a stcady-^oing old cock. 
Wlieu that sort of fever, bowcviu*, does bieak out, 
why, they the whole ])ig, as l’\e seen befoi-i' uow. 
Well, 1 know what I’ll do ; lill have an it^fcervdow 
wilh the old boy, and I think j shall be able to 
teJ! i’l oni bis nmiiTH'r wlielher be has turned a gay 
Ijoiliiuio in Ids ohl age. lie’ll 3n'.\e to bo very 
clever if be hoodwinks uic.” 

lie paused a nioineul and mused Then he \veiit 
on. “ I don’t tliink 111 go o\eL* to Oak Tre(‘, now\ 
I should not like to. meet the bucedics at this j'.ar- 
tieular nnuneiii. I should b-el like a sort of Cuy 
Fawlies. A man who hiiew Unit — eh i When 
1 begin to wire-draw my seritouces 1 got out of lay 
dojdh ; but it don’t matter. I know what 1 nn'an 
if 1 can't say it. Well, snp[>:>se 1 tofldlo T’ 

Getting up, Cliarles While streXelicd binihelf, and 
Wiia preparing to wi^k lazily back to the Hall, w hen, 
as lie turned round, be ran “ full tilt,"’ as be ex- 
pressed it, against Funner Wilson and Tom Thor- 
biirn. 

“ Morning, Ihrmer,” ho said, a little confusedly. 

“ ]\Ioniiiig, sir.” “Servant, sir,” th(;y replied, 
“ Wove been over to t’ Hall,” said the farmer, “ to 
see you, sir; just to loam if you liad heard any- 
tliing.” 

Charles did not Jenow what to do or to say. Ho 
wasn’t ill the habit of telling untruths, but this 
nu/rninglie felt himself constrained to tell a lie, and 
he answered, in a stammering manner — 
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I have not ; I am sorry to sny, as far as I 
am concornocl, the thing is m statu- quo. I was in hopes 
that you injght have gleaneJ some intelligence.” 

He summoned up sufficient courage to look at 
the two men before him. Tom Thorburn was 
greatly ^altered for the worse; lie was losing flesh, 
and seemed to be fretting silently. The farmer 
looked sad and subdued, and appeared to be totter- 
ing under the heavy load of shame which he supposed 
his daughter had heaped about his aged head. 
Charles could not help feeling shocked as he looked 
at them, and noticed the alteration a few short 
weeks ha<l wrought in them. 

“ If the governor has had a hand in this,” ho in- 
wardly remarked, \vhy, hang it, he ought to have 
a j’ard and a half of stout cord given him, to aj)ply 
to a purpose which his conscience cannot fail to 
suggest.” 

“It be a bad business, squire,” said George Wilson, 
sadly. “T’ole woman she be n#taking it to lieart.” 

Charley was about to make some rejdy, when 
Ihiorburn darted forward and seized something on 
the ground ; he pounced on it with the rapidity of 
a hawk upon a S2)arrow — 

“ Dang it, mon, look’ce here,” ho cried, holding u]) 
the handkercliicf which Charles White had denomi- 
nated a cob w eh, and which he had allowed to fall 
on the grass, forgetting to put it in his jiockct -again. 

The farmer looked at it, took it from Tom, and 
turn(',d it over and over. 

“ 'i'his bo our gal’s,” be said at last, whilst his 
heart beat rapidly. 
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“ Con found tlic luck,” tliouglii Clifvrloy. “I would 
rallicr have lost fifty pouiKk tljau they should liavc 
that.*’ 

^‘.Whereabouts did ’ee got tins ?” asked the farmer, 
of Tom. 

Tom pointed to the place where he had fotind it. 

The two men looked at one another silently for 
a brief space. Tlicn George Wilson said, addressing 
Charles White — 

“ Squire, what do ’cc know about tins?” 

“Nothing mucdi.” replied Charley, feeling veiy 
im comfortable. 

“Wo inun know,” said George Wilson. 

“I don’t see wliat right you have to question me, 
my good fellow.” 

“ Wo nniii know,” ho repeated sternly. 

Charles said nothing. 

“ I ho t’ gal’s father, and yon mnima think to 
get off wi’out spenkin’.” 

“lean make allowance for your feelings,” said 
Charles ; “and I don’t mind telling you all T know, 
about it. The fact is, I found ^t very much in the 
same way as you yourself have just done.” 

“ Where ?” they both said in a breath. 

This was a question which Charley White did not 
know how to answer. 1 f his father were really guil ty, 
he did not want to raise the country, vand bring a 
hornet’s nest about liis ears. If his father were a 
thousand times guilty, it \voiild be a very ungracious 
thing for Ids son to jmhlicly gibbet him, and lie 
resob'ed to t(;ll them iioydng. Ho kne^v tliab by 
b(dng silent they would suspect him, but lie thouglit 
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Iiliilosopliii’ally that it was liis bad luck to liavo got 
into a diltMinna, and tl»e best tiling be could do was 
to get out of it again as well as lie could. So be said — 

‘‘ 1 can tell you no more tbau T liave told ^oii 
iKjfore. I found it — it does not matter where.” 

“ Yftii mull say,” replied the farmer, stoutly. 

“ I sball say notbing, my good fellow,” said 
Charles WJiite; ^Cind if you tliink to bull^ me, you 
nevJr made a greater mistake in your life.” 

‘‘ (Jome, sfj[nire, you bad better speak up,” con- 
tin iied tlie farmer. 

tell you I sball say nothing. 1 have answered 
you to the i.est of my ability. T fouinl it ; where, does 
not matter. It may seem odd that I sliould have a 
bandkerebii f oi’ your daugbior’s about me ; but if 
you are iucliiied to su.M])ect me oF a kiiowleJgc of 
yonr daughter’s whereabouts, uliy you may.” 

Ciiarley could not stand before them, and tell 
them on liis honour as a gentleman lie did not know 
an} thing. »So lie made a milk-and-water auswci*, 
^'.vliich was the best he could think of under the 
circumstances. Wifliout taking any farther notice 
of them, ho turned on liis lieel and walked away. 
Lut there was a step behind liim, and a sjiring. A 
hand was laid upon liis collar, and a strong^ arm 
dragged him back. Tom Thoi-biiru held him in a 
gri[) of iron, and confronted liiin with the farmer. 

‘'Thee had best speak,” said Tom, l)et^yecll his 
teeth. 

W’lu'ii Charley White had recovered from liis 
astonishment at so straifgc and sudden a proceed- 
ing, he saw it was full time for action. Tom was 
at present his gaoler, and looked the personification 
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of Lrnte force. The farmer tacitly approved of his 
violence : for he was bristling np as it were with 
anxiety and impatience. Charles White fiad not 
been to college for nothing : he l%d not tah(;n 
to athletic sjjorts for nothing ; he had not paid 
Jemmy Bliaw close upon twenty 2 J 0 unds for iftithing. 
This Tom Tliorburn w'as not long in finding out, 
for Cliarley with a sudden twist juit one of Lis kgs 
behind one of Tom’s; then he brought his left fist 
down witli crushing force Tom’s undefended 

face. Tom let go his hold of the squire’s collai*, and 
rolled lieavily on to the grass. It was a realization 
of the line, ‘‘ Procumbit humi bos.” CJiarley gave 
himself a shake after performing this feat, and stood 
iq)on the defensive. Tom rose slowly to his feet, 
wiped the blood off his face with the back of h'fS 
liand, and sqiiarcd iq) to Charles, 'i’heii scicmco was 
matched against brute force, and the sLuighter 
began — for it was nothing else. In s^nte of his 
immense strength, Tom Thorburn was but a child 
in Charles White’s hands, and soon with his face 
altered that Ins own mother wouldn’t have known 
him, he was sitting down under a tree dead beat. 

The farmer Ifad taken no jiart in the conllict ; he 
was loo old to do so. 

Sorry for it, fanner; wasn’t my fault/’ said 
Cliarlos White. ‘‘ The b(‘ggar would liave it, and 
he’s got it.” 

Tlie farmer, with the utmost humility, wxnt 
to Charles and said in iiu})loring accents — 

“ Por the love of Cod, gie me back my child, Mr. 
White. I \,>c1ier father, sir; think o’ that. Do! Slie 
were the child o’ my old age. 1 luuinalong to live. You 
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would na ha’ mo go down to the churchyard, sir, a 
dishonoured inon. Slie be all I ha’ got, sir. ThoVo 
be otlielri — line leddios, sir. They be for you. Not 
a ])Oor lamb is fit for nothing but a dairy, 

Jkt back, Mr. White. If .she be dishonoured Til 
lia’ hei\. Better com^ back like that than not at all. 
Think o’ a father’s feeling, sir. You need not be 
afeared o’ the child, sir, coming to harm. If it bo 
grown. I’ll keep it and treat it like one o’ my own ; 
but ‘gic me back t’ gal, Mr. Charles. I’ll bless you 
for it. 1^1 forgie you everything if you’ll only let 
me ha* ino darter once more. I am but a simi)lo 
farmer, sir; hut do ’eo take pity on me*- I he old, 
Mr. Charles, and I canna stand these tilings, Jt 
bo killing I and the missis too ; an’ as for t’ lad 
there, ho bo nigh frantic about it.” 

Farmer,” said Charles, taking his profTered 
hand, ‘‘ 1 give you my word as a gentleman and a 
man of honour, that I had nothing whatever to do 
with the abduction of your child. I will see if T 
can find out anything about her. If I can, you 
.shall hear it, and 1 will go heart and soul with you 
ill trying to get her back again.” 

The farmer looked down on the ground sorrow- 
fully, and said, God judge atwixt us.” ' 

Charles wrung the old man’s hand, and walked 
quickly away. Once he turned his lioad. There 
was the old farmer loaning heavily on his staff, with 
his eyes cast down. Close to him sat Tom 
'J’liorburn, chewing the cud of hitter reflection. 

Such is life,” innttcred Cliai-b's, and walked 
quicker. 
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CHATTEE, •XIII, 

FATOER AND SON. 

When Charles readied the Hall ho went straight 
to the library, where he thought he should meet 
his father, lie was not mistaken ; Weston White 
was seated in an arm-chair, reading a telegram, 
whi(ili he held in his hand. His face was puckered 
uj) into an expression of great disi)leasure. Some 
thing had evidently seriously annoyed liiin. 

Are you busy f ’ asked Charles, as ho threw his 
hat down on the table, and took a chair. > 

‘‘ Yes, 1 am,” was the sharp reply. “ I wish you 
would make it convenient to come some others 
time.” 

“ {Sorry I can’t. I’ve got something on my mind, 
and 1 must have *it out with you at once.” 

With me 

“ Yes.” 

“ Weil, I suppose I must }>ut \i[> witli your 
eccentricities and your overbearing manner. Only 
ill my time, sons had a little more regard fur their 
fathers, and studied them a little more than you 
do me.” 

“ Tliat’s all very well,” said Charles; “but the 
fact is, 1 lia\e been thinking about what that fellow 
David Manning said about Dell \Vilsuii.” 
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Curse Bell Wilson !” mutter(‘cl Mr. WostOn 
Whitfj/but not lou*l onongli for liis son to hear. 

Now, ril Let a now luit,” said Cljarley, “that 
what 1 aiu going to say will interest you more 
than y4>xi care to confess.’ ' 

“Go on then/’ replied his fiitlier. “Make as 
much haste as you can.” 

“All right,” said Charley. “Now, look here, 
governor, T don’t want to pick holes in your coat; 
hut if r am right in my conclusions, I mnsi say 
that I think you have heliaved in a devilish seedy 
niar.uer.” 

Mr. Weston White started at this, and looved 
uneasily in his chair. 

j “ Ikrliaps,” he said, “ bcfoi’c you pa.es srni('ir*e 
'•upon ino in that decided inaniua* } ou will l>e good 
enough to state the ca^'-('; juid as 1 have not the 
benelit of counsc’l, allow me to dehmd myself as 
well as T can. By George ! things hav<> come to a 
^ pretty pass when a fellow', who hasn’t left colh'ge 
above a year or so, should sit in judgment on his 
father, and tell him in a cool, olT-haml sort uf wMy 
that he has behaved in a devilidi se('(ly manner ! 
Pretty pass, by George !” 

Mr. White said this bitterly. 

“ Jdoii’t cut n}>, governor,” said Charles; “you 
shall have your go in presently. T’Jl soon tcdl you 
what I’m driving at. You know' that David j\laii- 
ning accused yon this morning of liaving carrhal 
otr Bell Wilson, and shut her nj) in your ic(;-house i ’ 

“Ab.mrd on the face of it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Weston Whit/(‘. 
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^^Mnybg; T don’t say it isn’t ; only T Liivc lioavd 
a few lliiiigs, and i have put tlicin together’ to the 
best of my ability, and J want to hoar wliat you liavo 
to say to them. 8ome weeks ago Farmer Wilson 
came to me with a fellow caljod Tom Tho**hurij, 
a yokel I was under the painful iieccsbity just now 
of ])unishing rather severely. V/cll, they heg.iu lo 
pitch a talc to me about Bell Wilson liaviiig dis- 
appeared, and Tom swore that he had heard a con- 
versation between Bell and hlrs. Brown.'’ 

“Mrs. Brown !” ciicd Weston White. 

“Yes, tlui housekeeper; duiing whieli she said 
soimdhing about it being ])ettcr to many a gentle- 
inan than a country bum})kin, 1 Ihonght noliiiag 
()f tliat, and told tliem that 1 was the woj'sL pei- on* 
tluiy could conm to, as I knew notliing about tlic 
girl.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“kH) I thouglit at the time: but J made nnotber 
discovery this morning. When w’e wont to lh(‘^ 
iee-house 1 picked a liuiidkerehief ofl‘ the wall, lb 
]jad caught against a nail or something, and hung 
there. Wiiy I took it I don’t know, Ifut 1 did. I 
afterwards looked at it, and I saw Bell Wilson’s 
name on it. Now that, coupled witli what David 
Manning said, looks fishy — doesn't it ?” 

“ You ought to have been a detective, my boy,” 
said IMr. White, wlio a})])ear<‘d ib at his case. 

“ Tliat is not all : ^^it a bit. That same cobweb 
got me into a mess. Wbiilo 1 wnis looking at it, 
vIk) should come up but Tom Thorburn and the 
farmer. Tom caught sight of the rag, and asked 
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me where I got it. I didn’t want to show you up, 
so I wouldn’t tell them. They tried to make me, 
and Tom got a very decent hiding; but the mischief 
is, they may go about and swear that 1 have got 
the giii. Don’t yoii? see ?” 

Well, anything else 1” said Weston White, 
stoically. 

^‘No; I’ve done. Now, what have ym got to 
say 

“ Tell me plainly what the conclusion is that you 
have como to.” 

“ It is tills,” replied Charley. I lidj^e I am not 
doing you an injustice in saying so; but 1 cannot 
help thinking that you did carry the girl oil', a ml 
that she was shut up in your ice-pit, and that by 
some means or other you got her off early this 
iiioruing.” 

Is that all 

‘‘Yes, Now you have the whole of it.” 
tv, « Very well ; then listen to me.” 

“ I’m listening,” replied Charles, 

“You arc ’perfectly right in your conjectures,” 
said IVlr. Weston White, looking his son in tlie face. 

“ The devil ! but why 

“ Don’t ask any questions. I am not the first 
mail who has made a fool of himself over a woman. 
You have got the fiiot, let that suffice you,” 

“ Where is she now V asked (Jliarlcs, 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Come, gavernor, draw it mild with me. 'What’s 
the good onuiinbugging ?” 

“I never was more sorhms/’ replied Mr. White. 

’ Tbad Ihaf.’ 
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•Ho tossed the telegram lio had hitherto" held 
criuiipled up in his liand over to him. 

Charles unfolded it, and read it. It was very 
brief. It was as follows : — • 

‘‘ The girl escaped this morning in tlie jj’flwd at 
the railway station. I shall wait at the Easton 
Hotel till !• hear from you.’’ 

Mrs. Brown sent this to Weston White, Esquire, 
of A})p]eton Hall. 

“ TJiat’s comfortable/’ remarked Charley, as he 
gave the telegram back to Iiis father. 

“Yes. Isn’t it?” rejdied Mr. White. ‘^1 was 
just thinking what was to be done when you came 
in. You sec, owing to your unfortunate discovery 
of the ])ocket-haudkcrcliief, we are in the same 
boat. Suspicion will fall upon you; and the fat 
will be in the fire completely if the girl should 
return down here.” 

Do you think she will ? Have you any reason to 
thiiik so ?” asked Charles, a little anxiously. 

I will tell you exactly wliat 1 think. I shut 
the girl up in the ico-liousc, for 1 did not know 
what else to do with lier. The pro])OS!il I made to 
her was to go up to London and be iny ^mistress, 
but she would not hear of it. Neither my threats 
nor promises were of any avail, and I made no pro- 
gress whatever with her. She was n.3 inflexible as a 
rock, and as virtuous as a Claudia. Y"ell, things 
were in tliis state, and I was tlunking wliat I could 
do v/ith her, when i went early this morning to 
see lier, aiu^ propose that she should go home to 
Oak Tree again, and .say that she had been staying 
7 
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with some fricDtls at Coventry for a fortnight. 
This she wonhl not hear of ; she declared that she 
would never go home again ; she knew what they 
would think of her; she would rather go np to 
Loiidofi, and make her way in the world somehow 
or other— hy dressmaking or some other occupation 
that virtuous females in distress fall back upon. I 
noticed something odd in her manner, and I also, 
at the same time, remarked the hole that f-coundrcl 
had mode through which to efiect an entry ; hy 
dint of questioning, she confessed that David 
Manning had been there, and that he had promised 
to liheratc licr. When I hoard that, I sent her off 
to London iiamediatcly under j\]rs. Lrowu’s escort, 

dvintil I could tlunk what was best to he dom*, with 
her. The fool has allowed the bird to ily, as you 
saw by that telegram ; and now you know tlie whole 
state of affairs. Wluit is to ])C done ] I am open 
to any suggestions.’^ 

f ‘‘From what you have said,'^ replied Chailes, 
“ I don’t think she will come back; but there is no 
telling what women will do: they are ‘kittle- 
cattle.’ Lilt if you want my advice;! should say the 
best thiyg to bo done is to let her go. Send for 
Mrs. Brown back again, and wait and see what will 
turn up. If she comes back, 1 don’t think she will 
say she has been shut u]) in your icc-housc. Sl]c 
ninst bo well linougli acquainted with the charitable 
nature of the female portion of the conimnnity, to 
know what tliey will say about 1*01’ when they liear 
that.” 

^’‘Yery true.” 
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^“Well, then, siTaiul on your <lignity; and ii* any 
rumours get about, put the rumoiircrs to tlye proof. 
What is the good of a reputation like yours if you 
cannot afford to defy calumny 

“By George, you. talk like an oracle, Charles ! I 
will take your advice. Perhafs you will I'iSe over 
to Apj)loton, and telegraph for IVIrs. Brown to come 
back directly.” 

Charles proniised to do so; and after some further 
conversation of a trivial nature, left the room, 
saddled his horse himself, and rode over to the 
railway station. 

And thus tlie young and lionourablo man was, 
by the force of circumstances, linked with his father 
ill a conspiracy to keep an honest family in the 
depths of misery, despair, and shame. 
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SIT DOWN, CHILD ; THIS IS MY HOUSE, AND I 
AM MKS. JAMES.” 

When Bell Wilson ran away from Mrs. Brown at 
tlui Euston-square railway* station, she only obeyed 
an instinct of li(‘r nature which was predominant 
at the time ; it said to her — “ Escape from that 
woman — escape iu any way that offers itself — she 
is your enemy ; she has betrayed you once, she will 
do so again ; trust *hcr not an inch ; she has told 
you lies. Be on your guard therefore against her.” 
Eollowing lier instinctive promptings, she took 
advantage of the first oi)portunity wdiich offered 
itself, and ran away. There was a great crowd at 
the station ; people w'cre crowding about a par- 
ticular spot, in orde^’ to look after their luggage. 
Here l*»ell and her keeper were separated ; Bell by 
chance found her way out of the st^-tion, and taking 
the ^first'* turning which presented itself, she in ji 
few minutes found lierself in the Kew-road. She 
was bewildered with tlic spectacle of activity which 
presented itself. Had she known that a locomoti\'e 
was rolling along beneath her feet, she would have 
been torrifi('.d, but at present the mysteries and 
wonders of I^ondou were a sealed book to her. Tlic 
laiife Vv'ss evi n then between the pages, but no 
liand was present to guide its ojiward course. Bhe 
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liad no money, she liad no friends, she Inid lUiver in 
her life been for one hour in London. Oufi great, 
JiTCbistiblc, overwhelming idea, however, had taken 
])os.scs.sion of her mind, and iliat wjis, tli.it ?drs.'“ 
JJrown was a bad woman, and ^lie must e.se.i]|ie from 
lier, Not daring to look behind her, fur fear that 
lier jmrsiior might be at her heels, she huriied on, 
crossed the New-road, and entered tlic lahyiiiith of 
squares which lie cast* of Tottcnliam-courb-road. 
She had heard that many trades were cariied on, 
and many husincsses followed in London, and she 
lioi‘>ed that she might be able to hnJ em])loyineuL 
in some shape or other. She did not for an instant 
cuiertain tlic idea of returning to Oak Tree, to be 
looked coldly upon by licr friends and relatiojis — 
that was a last and vejy bitter allenuitive ; she 
could not have put it in execution if she had been 
inclined to do so, as she was utterly witlioitiis^eans. 
There was only one thing ujioii which she could 
congratulate herself, and that was, that she had 
escaped out of the wolf’.s deii-*-that she had gone 
through tlic fire, and come scathless out of the 
trying ordeal. Slie dared not stop, so went on — 
never stopping, never hesitating — through those 
dreary, quiet squares, until she reached Lloomsbuiy. 
Still on, looking up wouderingly at suc-h a sncco 
sion of big houses, unutterably giund to lier sinqdo 
iniaginatioii ; still on, almost gladsoniely, because 
tdie was free. Anything would be })referablc to tlie 
soli ‘ary confinement .she had endured — coufinemout 
only enlivened l)y the hateful society of ]\Ir. Weston 
^^d^te, who*ln she abhorred fi\>m tiie very bottom 
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of licr ?;oul. Still on, fiiiy where, she cared not 
will tiler, as long as she cscap(xl the vigilance and 
tlie ])ursuit of jMi*s. Brown, who had hoguilcd lier 
111 tlie ilrbt instance. As she thought hurriedly 
over Inr position, she was still more conlirmed in 
her deleriniuation not to return home ; for she re- 
flected, and^with some show of reason, that Mr. 
W'eston White might once more }>ut his evil machi- 
nations in motion, raid endeavour to entrap lier 
again. S!k; would fly from the detected neighbour- 
hood, and let her friends know, as soon as she could, 
that she was alive and well. Still on, across Oxford- 
street, into the densely-populated and reeking neigh- 
bourhood of St. (Sles’s, until she stood at the top 
.of Ihfi spacious ihorouglifaro of the Tlaymarket. 
Here she leaned wearily against a lamp-post, and 
lookcil around her ; she was faint and hungry. It 
was yet early morning, as she had come up to 
town by tlie lirst train. But few people were 
, about, and those were chiefly mechanics and clerks 
going to their I'espefetive avocations ; occasionally a 
drunken man or woman would reed by, and tlmt 
was all. Tlic sun was beginning to penetrate the 
smoke of the great city, and its glad heanis seemed 
to mock her mis( ry as they fell, in all their native 
richness, u])on the pavement. She had not time to 
flill into a very deep revorio, for a dccently-dresscd 
old woman ])a.ssed her, but apparently stiaick Ijy 
lier dress and ajipearance, stopped, looked at her, 
parsed her again, and finally walked up and ad- 
dressed h(u*. 

“ A nice morning, my dear,” she said. 
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Bell loolfetl up, and replied iiioiiosyllaMcally iu 
tlio affirmative. 

‘•You look tired,” said tlio old woman. 

“A little,” replied Bell, witli a sigli so full of 
meaning that even the old woman was struck hy it! 

She iutcr[)retcd it to nic.afi “ Dosertioiif’ But 
clever though she undoiihtedly was, she was mis- 
taken. 

You’re thinking of going home, mayhe 1” 

“ I have no home,” said Bell, simply. 

“ As I thought,” muttered the stranger. 

Have you breakfasted she asked. 

Tf I might venture so far, I’d ask you to come 
and have a cup of tea with mo; it would do you 
good, T shouM think.” 

Wlio are you 1” 

^‘Well, my dear. I’m nobody pcrticklar. But 1 
hope Bill gooil enough.” 

“ What are you f’ persisted Boll. 

I’m a lodging-house keeper, my dear, and m;,t 

crib ” here she cougheef — ^‘that is, my little 

])laee, isn’t far from here — only round the corner 
and down tlio next street.” 

Boll looked at her. But she was so simple, so 
unsuspecting, so thoroughly rustic, that she only 
thought tlio Woman was doing her a kindness which 
she would have herself done to anyone she thouglit 
was destitute, miserable, and homeless. 

Yes,” said, ‘‘I shall be glad to come witli 
you and sit clown for half-an-hom*, till 1 can colits-t 
my tliou^lits a little. I have no money, so 1 cannot 
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pay you just yet; 1 will, though, if you expect 
payment for an^^' Jittic Jdndiiess you may sliow* in'o, 
do my t>est to work and make some money.” 

Don't talk about tliat, my dear. I thought 
' jyou looked tired, and so I offered you a cup of tea; 
it is iKothing. Conw along; I will sliow you the 
way." 

Two policemen who wore standing by looked at 
one imoLher and laughed, and one remarked — 

If this ’o7-o character don’t deserve a twclvc- 
Tiumth, I never see one as did.” 

Bell did not ovcrlicar this, but fcdlowcd her 
guide to street wliich contained a row on eitlua- 
side of dingy-Iooking ihree storiod houses. Before 
one of til esc her conductor stopped, and the door 
^boing ajar, she gave it a push, and after admitting 
Bell, passed licr in the passage, and showed her into 
a sitting-room. There were a few tawdry ])icturcs 
of the French and German school on the walls. A 
thick blind of gauze over the window prevented 
^scrutiny from without. Some common Staffordshire 
images stood upon th6 mantelpiece. Old-fashioned 
furniture adorned the apartment, and pointing to 
an aged damask sohi, the old woman motioned Bell 
to bo seated, saying — 

“ Sit down, child. This is my house, and T am 
hlrs. James.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
and the jAiagon* 

Mks. JAMiiis went to a cupboard, and produced a 
bottle wliicli bore a label, ii];on wliicli was a pic- 
torial repre.sentatioij of a feline animal in the ad of 
erecting its back and extending its tail. 

“Have a drop of this, child,” exclaimed Mrs. 
James; “it’s only wldte satin, and wmut hurt you.” 

She ])Oured out a glass of gin, and gave it to Boll, 
who, utterly ignorant of the meaning of the phrase 
“ white satin,” in an ill-advised moment applied her 
lips to it ; but she soon put down the glass with a 
sigh and a shiver, saying — 

“ Thank you, I do not like spirits ; I Svould 
rather have some tcajor some coflee.” 

Mrs. James looked disgusted, Vufc promised com- 
pliance with this modest request, #nd in a short 
time Bell’s wants were provided for. Wliile the 
girl was having lier breakfast, IMrs. James* carried 
on a running fire of inquiries. 

“You have been in London sonic time, my dear, 
I suppose V she said, artfully suggesting, wdiat she 
knew was not the fact, in order to get a more em- 
jihatic denial. 

“I onl}^ arrived this morning,” said Bell, her 
mouth full of broad and butter. 

“Oh !” Jklrs. James coutentetl licrs^^lf with this 
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oxciiur.ailon. Tlicro is notliiiig like a judicious 
2 ’clic*(‘ii,(‘(^ to draw a person out, especially if it be an 
inexperienced one. 

“ I have lell my lioiiie,” said Bell ; and tlieji she 
went on eating in a way that surprised Mrs. James, 
who forgot that slit) had a country girl fresh and 
halo and hearty to deal with. 

]\Irs. James was compelled to give uj) the idea of 
getting any voluntary information from Bell, so she 
\vcnt on with her interrogations. 

Sliall you stop long in London 

1 think so ; 1 want to get some work to do.” 

“ Well, 1 shall be glad to accommodate you, and 
I shall not both(‘r you about tlie momy until you 
are beginning to earn some. I can let you liave a 
rofim cheap.” 

Oh 1 thank yon,” said Bell ; “ I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

‘‘ I’m sure youro welcome, child. It’s UkS good 
for me as for you. Co on with your breakfast, I’ll 
look ill again presKuiily.” 

]Mrs. James «reiit away, but slie had not gone far 
before she met some one in the passage. An* alter- 
cation ensued, which was plainly audible to Bell. 

“ I’ve been looking for you,” said a female voice. 

Well, what’s your little game now ?” 

“ ^Nothing much ; only I’m going to cut this hole. 
I’m sick and tired of it,” 

“You wont cut it!” said Mrs. James, in a 
decided lone, “not till it suits me, my dear.” 

“ Wont I r 

Ko ; nut if I know it.” 
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‘‘You cati^t stop m(i.” 

“Can’t I, tliougli ?” said Mrs. dames. ^‘Wlio’s 
dressed yon, eh? Who’s fed you tliis ever so long ? 
Wdiose ciotlies liave }Oii got on now? — tell in^ 
that.'’ 

“AVcll, it you liave done all that, you’ve Leon 
well [laid fur it.” 

“Don’t talk to me ahont well paid.” 

“ V/ell, 1 shall go, and that’s Hat.” 

“You try it on,” said Mrs. James, jeeringly. 

‘•The woman iri('d to pa.‘'S ]\Irs. Janus in the 
passage. A struggle took place, and the woman, 
followed by INIrs. James, entered the room in wliicli 
Dell was sitting, and sat down on a cluiir. The ex- 
ertion seemed to have alfectcd the young woman in 
an injurious manner ; for she coughed a short 
hacking cough, and pulling a cambric handkerchief 
from lier pocket, she put it to her mou^th, and 
presently withdrew it covered witli blood. A hectic 
flue'll spread over her cheek, and bore t]»e crimson 
tell-tale stain of consumi)ti(yu She w^as a poor 
emaciated-looking creaturt*, not more than foTir-and- 
twenty, if so much. There were traces of beauty 
upon her pallid countenance. She Lad once heeii 
very pretty ; but liow altered ! liow changed ! It 
wais the old, old story of the wages (J sin. When 
lier fit of coughing wa.s over, she looked up, and 
noticing Bell, she kept her eyes fixed on lier for 
some seconds, as if trying to remember if she had 
ever seen her face before. A}>pai*ently she had not; 
for she did not seem to recognise her. 

“ Who’*are you?” she said. 
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^‘WhaVa tliafc to you? Get out of luy 
cried Mrs. Jauios. 

Who are you V she repeated. 

have just come from tlie coimtry/’ replied 
Bell. “ I am the daughter of a farmer.” 

Do you know w*liere you are the woman ex- 
claimed, much excited, 

“At Mrs. James’s lodging-honse, I believe,” 
replied Bell. 

“ Mrs. Fiddlesticks ! Look at me. Five years 
ago I was like you — young and good-looking. 
Now you SCO what I am, and all through women 
like that before you. I ’went to church the other 
night. I know I’m not long for this w’orld, and I 
thought I’d just drop in at that church in Wind- 
mill-street — it’s handy enough. It w’as Sunday- 
night, but I passed it at first, and w^ent up to the 
Argyll Booms, whicli are not a dozen yards farther 
on. Well, T %vent back, and entered the cluircli. 
The parson was talking about wretches like Mrs. 
‘James, as she has called herself to you, and he said 
they were the incarnation of the seven deadly sins; 
and so they are — devil take them.”. 

Mrs. James did all she could to interrupt this 
speech, but her efforts were of no avail;. so she con- 
tented herself with tjipjiing her forehead, and 
pointing to the girl who was sjieaking, as much as 
to say — 

“She is mad; do not pay any attention to her.” 

Bell w'as strangely intere.stcd in all this; she 
was a little frightened at the girl’s vehomence, but 
she began to have her douhts about ]\IiS. James’’.s 
resp(‘cta1 ulity. 
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^^Get out of this/’ continued the girl ; I don’t 
want to talk about souls, I don’t feci good enough 
for that, but if you care anything about wliat 
women usually prize, go — go, before you are further 
involved.” 

What do you mean ?” asked Bell, getting really 
alarmed. 

“She means nothing, my dear*, she’s drunk,” 
exclaimed Mrs. James, who, going up to the girl, 
laid hold of her by the arm, and tried to drag her 
out of the room. 

Then the struggle was renewed. At last it 
ended as before. A ilt of coughing came on. The 
hectic flush grew brighter, and, bleeding profusely, 
the irnfortunate victim of a man’s lies, and many a 
woman’s villanios and extortion, suffered herself to 
bo driven from tlic room. 

Bell got up and followed the combatants. 'Her 
suspicions were aroused, and she began to think 
that ill escaping from jMrs. Brown she had only 
fallen from the frying-pan iiito the fire. The 
woman was leaning against the wall, and trying to 
stanch the litentorrhago with her handkerchief 
The flow of blood prevented her from speaking. 

“ Wluit is it, my dear V’ said Mrs. James, blandly, 
when she perceived Bell. 

“ 1 want to go,” she said, hastily. 

“Well, you can’t,” was the lady’s reply. 

“Can’t! Why noif’ 

“ Because J don’t choo'^e it. I want you. l’v< 
got you and I ’ll keep you.” 

Cell stood* inv-olute, not knowing what to do. 

The voinan who liad befriended her befoie, r i 
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advised licr to fly from tlie place slie was at present 
in, heard tlie*collo(piy, and suminouin" up all her 
strength for a last cflhrfc, sprung at ^Irs. James, 
^Doked her with the ferocity of a tigress, and shouted 
huskity to Bell — , 

^‘Go. Go quick ; the door is open.” 

Bell waited no longer. She ran forward, opened 
the door, which was not locked, darted into the 
street, and ran as flist as she could in the dirceiion 
of Ilegciit-street. Had she stopped to witiniss tlio 
consequences of the poor woman’s cliivalric inter- 
ference, she would have been very much shocked. 

]\Irs. James, frantic with rage and disappoiiit- 
iiient, soon succeeded in overpowering the weak and 
fragile girl who had attacked lier, and dashing licr 
head against the wall wdth great violence, she 
allowed her to fall upon the oilcloth of the passage, 
senseless and bleeding. Still bleeding, losing those 
precious drops of blood, of which sl^j; had so few 
waste, she was afterwards carried upstairs, niid 
laid upon a dusty . mattress, and never left that ill- 
fated diousc, until they took her, gasping for breath, 
to the nearest hosjutal. In four-and-twenty hours 
after she had so oj^porUmely interfered to save Bell 
from something worse than deatli, she was lying on 
the table of the dissecting-room, with more than 
one scalj)el gleaming in its case beside her inani- 
mate body. 

A stj*angc satire on human life — on the life of 
one who had lor years been Jjost to her Home 1 
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A arAGASIJf BE MODES, 

Bell was once more adrift. Slic knew iliat slic 
laid esca]>cd a dreadful^ horrible danger, and .she 
was thankful to God f(U’ it. Her pei’ccptions were 
keen, but her power of aiudyzatiun w'as not strong 
enough to enable her tf) define tlje exact nature of 
the peril slio haij succeeded in flying from. She 
]jad seen it, as it were; dressed and veiled, and .slic 
did not wish to l»iy bare the skeleton in all its 
naked hidcousne.'S. Tiie glimpse she Jiad caught of 
it was sufficiently shocking and repulsive. How she 
pitied the unfortunate girl who had, wdth so ‘much 
bravery, interfered on her belialf ! Probably by so 
doing she had aggravated her own misery and 
lamentable condition. A shudder, deep and heart- 
felt, thrilled tlirough her, as she thought over that 
mi.sspent life oulj' too plainly drawing to a close. 
The cough, the hectic, the bloc d-red stain upon the 
white cambric. Hev head swam, and her brain 
reeled — a vertigo took possession of her. She 
walked along mechanically — seen, but not seeing. 
Tlu', people in the streets passed her, and thronged 
the ])avemcnt, but she saw them only as in a con- 
fused dream. Plack sj)eekH floated before lier eyes — 
eviTytluiig ])assed before her in phantasinagorian 
confusion, fcshe pressed her hand to her brow — sbo 
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staggered — she fell, with the forepart of her body 
upon the mat boforo a shop-door, the rest of it on 
the flagstones. It was what I should call a sho 2 ) 
tor the sale of mantles and other feminine things to 
wear." It called itself a Magasin dc If odes, and 
tlie words d Paris were prominently disj)layed, It 
was much too early for any customers to jiay a visit 
to the Magasin ; in fact, the shutters had not long 
been taken down. A dirl^-looking shopman was 
engaged in dusting the windows, and in otlior ways 
making tlie Magasin look as smart as ho could. 
This masculine Cinderella did not see Bell fall 
down, nor did he hear the low moan which accom- 
ixiuied her la2)sc into insensibility, but ho was not 
blow to 2)erceive that a small crowd had assembled 
round the door. Muttering to himself, “ It’s some 
of them conjuring chaps,” he moved slowly tow^ards 
the grouj), whose dimensions were gradually swell- 
ing. He had not gone far before he saw Bell lying 
on the ground. 

Here’s a go !” he cried. “ I sa}^, is she dead 
he added, ap2)caling to the nearest bystander. 

‘‘How should I know 1 You had better take her 
in and see. It's a shaiuo to let her lie here,” was 
tlie rei)ly. 

“ Been on the spree and got blind drunk, I should 
say,” suggested another indci^endent member of an 
cntcrj)rising British jiublic.;^^ 

“ That’s about the size of it, go bail,” chimed 
in another. 

w 

“Been a lushing,” sai<l a fourth, carrying out 
ilie idea of the sei'ond speaker, tl)ougli not iu (juile 
puch I'logant EngH:-h. 
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Come, take lier in, young counter-jumper,” said 
the lirst who Lad spoken. 

The blood of a race of coiiiiter-juuipers fired 
the insult, but i)rudence, anotlicr characteristic of 
the said race, interfered. The iiisultcr was a tall, 
powerful man, who could have put at least one 
generation of junipers under his arm, whilst the 
insulted was of stunted growth, and by no means 
of the number of the athletes. So, with the maii^s 
assistance, he carried her into the Magcmn^ and laid 
licr upon the floor, ringing a bell for the attendance 
of the proprietress, who soon made her appearance. 
She was a clever little woman, who saw the position 
of affairs at a glance. But before she bestowed the 
least attention nin>n the insensible girl, she walked 
to the door, aljout wliich a motley crowd had 
assembled, and without the least ceremony slammed 
the door in their faces. Then she returned to Bell. 

“ What^s this X' she said. 

The man wlio had assisted to bring the girl in 
ex])laincd as well as he could. 

Oh ! fainted upon my doorstep ; rather incon- 
venient. Here, John, rim upstairs and bring the 
vinegar.” 

John dejiarted on his mi.ssion, and Mrs. Tomlin- 
son turned her attention to tlie stranger. She eyed 
him from his liead to his feet, and not being over- 
satisfied with the scrutiny, she said — 

Soon bring her to, and send her home to her 
friends. Ought to be much obliged. A fine day. 
Good morning.” 

The man liesitated, as if he did not know whether 
S 
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lie was expected lo go or not, but Mrs. Tomlinson 
soon dissipated all doubts upon tbat subject wliieh 
miglit have clung to bis too-confiding mind by 
^ing up to tlie door, opening it, and saying — 

^‘Tbis is tlic way out. Good morning.”. 

The man muttered something. ]\Irs. Tomlinson 
smiled, and said to the few people who still lingered 
outside — 

“Only a faint, gpod people.” 

The man passed out, sighed at not being able to 
intrude his Anglican nose any further in somebody 
^else’s business, and jmrsued his way, looking out 
for the lioxt adventure which benignant fates might 
condescend to send him. 

Mrs. Tomlinson went back to Bell, and rubbed 
her face and forehead with the vmegar. Bell in 
a short time opened her eyes, and stared mildly 
about her. In time she sat up in a chair, and 
drank a little drop of bi’andy that was given her. 
Mrs. Tomlinson did not bore her with any ques- 
tions. Blic was a good Samaritan aftci* her manner. 
The girl had fainted on licr threshold, and she Iiad 
brought her to again ; that was Suftleicnt for her. 
She did not want to know wlio or what the girl 
was. She felt that she should ho able to go through 
the Church Service with a better conscience on tlio 
next Sunday because One of them was skk, and 
she had ministered unto lur.” 

“Now, my dear, do you fi'cl well enough to go 
to your work, or whatever yonr destination may ho T 

Bell caught hold of Mrs. Tomlinson’s sleeve, and 
said, in piteous accents — 
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“Oh ! don’t, please — please, please don’t send mo 
away from yon.” 

“ Why not ? Yonr friends will mlss you,” replied^ 
Mrs. Tomlinson, still practical. 

“ I have no friends — 1 am alohe. I am 
ablo. Oh ! I shall die if you drive me away from 
you, I know I shall. I shall kill myself.” 

“Kill yourself! That’s very wrong. Such tli oughts 
arc im.Ligated by Satan himself.” 

Hell hurst into a fit of weeping which threatened 
to break her heart, so deep wore tlie sobs. 

IMrs. Tomlinson tried to soothe and comfort 
her as well as she could, and in time succeeded. 

Bell seized her hand a second time when she 
had a little recovered her serenity, and renewed 
her fervent appeal. 

“ Jjet me work for you,” she exclaimed ; “ let me 
do anything for you. 1 v;ill not ask for money. 
Give me something to eat and drink, if it is only 
bread and water, and some straw in a garret to 
sleep on, and 1 will bless you for’it.” 

This pro])Obilion rather pleased Mrs. Tomlinren, 
who was feud of her money, and it also looked like 
a little mon; of the Samaritan business. But a 
doubt entered licr mind. Who was she? Was it 
a cle\'cr trick on the part of a gang of tliieves ? — 
was she a bad woman ? These were weiglity 
inquiries, and Miu Tomlinson was too i3ractical to 
overlook llieru. 

“ Tail you give me a reference,’^ she asked, “ from 
your last place, or from any one who kno'^\s 
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1 know no one/’ was ilic sorrowful reply. 1 
only came to London this morning.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson’s face clouded. 

^Miicli as I should like to }>efriend aiiyLody in 
distress,” she said, “T cannot do so at my own 
expense. I am afraid I can do notliing for yon, 
young woman, unless I know sometliing about you.” 

This was said coldly and sternly, and Boll’s heart 
sank within her. 

I can only tell you my story,” she said. “ If you 
believe me, try me ; if not, I suppose the river will 
bo more kind.” 

“ Don’t, don’t talk like that, I can’t allovv it,” 
said Mrs. Tomlinson. ‘‘Well, let me hoar 3 ' 0 \ir 
story, as you call it. Joli^, go on with your 
cleaning ; it’s like your imiiertinenco to stand 
there, trying to listen to everything that is said. 
Go away this instant, you wont got your work- 
done till twelve o’clock, I know.” 

John went olfwitAi the proverbial Ilea in his car. 

“ Now, my dear.” 

“1 oomc from Warwicks] lire,” }3Cgan Bell, 

“ Indeed ; that is ray county.” 

“ Thank goodne.ss/’ said Bell. “ Then you may 
know some of tlie towns about there. My ffithor 
is a fiirnicr at Appleton, and I have 4:)ccii driven 
from Ills house because our landlord took a fancy to 
me, and persecuted me, and I dare not now go 
Lome again.” 

“ What is tlic name of your landlord 

“ Scpiire Weston White.” 
banker ?” 
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« Yes.” 

believe you, my dear. You have told me 
enough/’ replied Mrs. Tomlinson. “ I will employ 
you on the terms you mentioned.” 

Sharp practice and philanthropy often run i» 
couples. 

You shall be one of my models. I shall show 
you, and you will have to wait in the show-rooms 
all day. Your figure is good, and you will make a 
capital model.” 

“ Oh ! thank you, thank you,” cried Bell, rap- 
turously. ‘‘ May Heaven reward you, for I feel that 
1 never can !” 

There, there, that will do ; come iip-stairs and 
lie down for an hour. Thou I will dress you, and 
tell you what you will have to do.” 

After a storm comes a calm, and many a harbour 
of refuge is discovered in an unknown shore. 
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loiuj shornclifff. 

It was a wcfc and miserable morning. Wliat few 
equipages ventured to tempt tlie mud of tlic 
thoroughfares, were bespattered and grimed with 
that most adhesive of all London productions. The 
windows of tiie carriages were* pulled up, and tlio 
(lainjmess of the respiration resolved itself into 
little globules, or hackled down in a sluggish 
stream. The rain pelted down in an incessant 
shower, against which umbrellas wore bub a p)oor 
j)ro lection. On tliat morning, at least, the words 
jicdcdrians and diowiied rats were synonymous. 
At three o’clock the rain was still steadily de- 
scending. ' 

JJell had been thoroughly inducted into the 
mysteries of her new avocation. She was a mere 
automaton, a shape, a block, a joss. All she had 
to do was to dra})e herself with the finery that Mrs. 
Tonilinaoii’s customers were graciously jrf'^isr-d to 
look at. Her predcccisor in the art had, sIk'Vv as 
told ill confidence, proved herself unwortliy of M i 
Tomlinson’s jiatronage. She had mysteriously dis- 
apipeared one day, and they could only gu» .ss what 
liad become of her. Their suspicions wm’o eon- 
finned, after tlie lapse of a few days, tlirough the 
prelernatuivd shopman we huvo before had ofcu^iun 
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io allude to, who saw her driving in a brougham 
with a militaij gen ilernan by her side, and, added 
Nrs ToinliiJsoD, .soleniii]/ — 

“ Let tliut girl’s fate bo a waniii)g to you, luy 
dear. The sliamclcss hussy has gone Iior miy ; 
and we all know wliero such S path will lead her 
to.” 

Bell timidly i'C])lied that she hoped she Imd more 
respect for herself. 

Mrs. Tomlinson was pleased with Boll, who was 
quiet and unassuming; and then she got her for 
notinng. Tlie poor child was not, strictly speaking, 
citlier happy or contented. 81)e liad written to 
Oak Tree, but without giving her address in town. 
Slje had confined herself to stating tliat she was 
^yc\\, and getting an holiest liveliliood. Borne day, 
she said, she might tell tlieiii the cause of her going 
away so strangely, but not at present. 

She began to look a little pale and w^an, through 
being shut up in smoky London; but as fir as her 
pei’sonal appearance went, it had a beiichcial cflcct 
upon her. Sho was too much like a country girl 
lieforc — too round, too jocund, loo losy ; now, she 
became more genteel. 

(doing to the window on this pluvious morning, 
Bell exclaimed — • 

fill ! how it rains ! wdnit dreadful \vf ather 1” 

While slic slood conteuqdatlng tlio rushing 
gnl ti‘j--stream, and tlioMraggled-tailod vomen, who 
walked along in a heari-brok(‘U nauimr. a hand- 
some e(pii]>age daslicd up to tlio door. A powdoyed 
ilunkey jumped down from the fuot-boaid, and, witli 
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a dash and a clatter, let down the steps, opened the 
door, and with the utmost suavity, held a largo 
uinbrclla under which his lady might walk into the 
Magasiu» 

♦ young man, about nineteen, got out first, and 
then Aolped Ins mother, Lady ShornclilFe, out, and 
followed her into the shop. Her ladyship was well 
known Jo Mrs. Tomlinson; she was an excellent 
customer of hers. The young man was her lady- 
ship’s only child. Ilis father had died when he 
was young, and he was Lord Shornclifie. Ilis 
tniatces allowed him three thousand a-year; because 
tliey know, if they did not, that he would borrow, 
or raise money in some way: He was in the 2nd 
Lattalion of the Gi’enadier Guards, wliich regiment 
Jio had entered a year ago, on leaving Eton. Ho 
looked very delicate, and very handsome. He 
wore his hat a little on one side, and he had a 
habit of playing with liis silky moustache ; which 
was so slender and gauzy, tliat if he had not called 
attention to it in this maimer, would never have 
been ]mticed. He i/as as w^ell dressed as Poole 
could turn liiin out, and what jcwellCiy he wore 
was the handsomest Tessier could design and make 
fi)r him. He lounged languidly into the Maya sin, 
and follov.’ed liis mother upstai;\s into the sliow- 
rooms. Mrs. Tomlinson excelled lici’self in doing 
ll;e allablc and the polite, and lier excessive civility 
bordered on the servile ; but titles and wealth wdll 
always command homage at the hands of a shop- 
keeper. 

Sliornclifie walked to the window, ami stood 
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, listlessly gazing out at the raia ; then lie turned 
round, and stared at Bell. At Lady Shorn cl iflb’s 
request, Bell tried on a great many mantles and 
cloaks, but her ladyship did not see one she liked 
until Mrs. Tomlinson brought out a jacket mada^^^ 
Genoa velvet and trimmed withCrrebo. 

“ Sweetly pretty,” said Lady ShornclifTe. Then 
she turned to her son, and exclaimed — 

How do you like this, Arthur?” 

He was pleased to reply that he thought ‘‘it 
would do,” and then he went on looking at Bell. 
She had not noticed him until now, and as she stole a 
sidelong glance a||him, she could not help thinking 
how very handsome and gentlemanly he was. He 
tui’iied to the window again after a while, and 
taking up a pencil that lay on a table, he was aj)- 
parently engaged in drawing gigantic grenadiers in 
impossible bearskins. 

Lady ShornclifTe ordered the jacket trimmed 
with Grebe to be sent to her house in Carlton 
Gardens, and then motioning to lier son, swept 
downstairs, followed by ]\Irs. Tomlinson, who, as her 
ladyship had not asked the price of the jacket in 
question, intended to charge twenty guineas for it, 
although she would have sold it fur sixteen to any- 
one else. 

As Lord Slioriicliflb jiasscil by Bell, ho just 
toadied lier band, and contrived to slij) a piece of 
paper into it. Then he followed his niofclicr, and 
soon the coronclcd carriage drove off. Bell, with 
the instinct of a woman, hastily put the note, if it 
were a. note, into the pocket of her dress. Mrs. 
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Tomlinsou *waR in liigh spirits on her return from 
downstairs^ and l)ore(l Bell witli her silij and im- 
intercsiing conversation. Bell was dying to look at 
^liat tiny i)ioco of pa])cr, and her hand frequently 
waliok^rod to her ^^)ocket, and sIjg grasj)cd it ncr- 
\’ously ; as she did so, a blush would sufFuse her 
face. 

The afternoon passed, and she was the whole 
time in a state of fiubicring expectation to know 
what so handsome a young gentleman and a lord, 
as she had heard Mrs. Tomlinson say, could have to 
say to her. At five o’clock, Mrs. TonTlinsou went 
downstairs to have her tea. Al they could not 
both he spared at once, Bell was loft alone to attend 
to anyone who might come in ; tlien was her time, 
lletveating to the window, and taking cs])ccial care 
il'.at no one should see her, she took tlio piece of 
pjq^er out of her pocket, unfolded it with trembling 
hands, and read it. The contents were cbarac- 
tcristic of the young nohlomaii who wrote it. lie 
had scribblo<l — 

“ I say, meet me in the Burlington to-morrow 
afternoon ’bout five,’^ that was all,. 

At iirst, Bell f'lt angry tliat ho had dared to 
make licr such a I'ropo.siiion, hut wljcn his hand- 
soino face came heibre her, she could not llnd it in 
lior heart to be angry wiih him. It is straiigo that 
Uupid in the form of Adonis has so much more 
power with women than (hipM in tln^ form (»f 
(J.i]’d;an. But good looks all the world own* eve 
Uioro than ugliness and money; and when 
diC tvv(», good looks and money, arc combined, mkI 
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a tilln is thrown into the scale, they arc irrcsiatible. 
Eell tried to feel very much insulted, hut allhough 
she did her best, and worried herself till she went 
to bed that night, she could not, in spite of lier 
lielp feeling flattered. So vatity triuuiphetf over 
the vexation of spirit. 
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WIlEllE IS TUE BURLINGTON ? 

Tue next morning tlie conflict in Bell’s mind re- 
commenced, and lasted during the entire day. At 
last she comiioiindcd with her conscience by assuring 
herself that thcro could be no moral harm in her 
meeting the young nobleman, and hearing what Jio 
hud to say to her. Tom Thorburn was totally for- 
gotten ; perhaps his imago might have ventured to 
obtrude itself upon her mind, but directly she saw 
it on the mental threshold she dismissed it, if not 
with scorn, at least w’ith impatience. It was a 
subject of wonderment ^vith her how she could 
ever have been so infatuated as to take any notice 
of a common wui king-man, for although Tom was 
the son of a farmer, still he had to work in the 
fields for his living, as his father only farmed in a 
small way. Bell imagined that there nuist bo 
something in her of w^hich she had hitherto re- 
mained in ignorance. She must cither be much 
more beautiful than she had hitherfo considered 
herself, or there was a nameless something about 
her which fascinated and attracted the male sex. 

“Wore it not so,” she argued, ‘^Lord iShorncliffe 
W'ouhl not have noticed me. A young man in his 
])Osition, aiid as good-looking as ho is, must have 
thousands of admirers, and would of course he aide 
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to clioo'se one of tlie most lovely and accomjdislictl 
of the aristocratic ladies amongst whom he mixes ; 
there most, then, he some charm about me, or ho 
would not have written me tliat note. He 
me to meet him in the Burlington ; I wonder wliero 
the Burlington is, and what it is 1 Is it a bazaar 
or a hotel 1 I cau*t imagine. I must ask somebody; 
certainly not Mrs. Tomlinson. But I must get 
leave to go out this afternoon, and if 1 cannot get 
it, why I shall take it, whatever the consequences 
may be. I must meet him. I have taken quite a 
fancy to him, and it is clear he has done the same 
as far as T am concerned. Fancy liis being a lord, 
too ! Mrs. Tomlinson says that his mother is very 
rich, and spends more money in her shop than any 
other customer she has. M^ell, I should like him if 
he were not a lord. Lady Shorncliffe 1 how pretty 
it sounds — Lady Shorn cliflcV’ and Bell repeated the 
name over and over again. 

What strange, romantic ideas was she entertain- 
ing, and allowing to overwhelm her common .sense ! 
The imagination of young girls is very vivid, and 
Boll was from the country. She had had some 
experience in the ways of men, but she was still 
very simile. 

Four o’clock came, and Bell went timidly up to 
IMrs. Tomlinson, and asked permission to go out for 
a little while. 

Go out exclaimed her employer. 

“ Yes, ma’anV’ said Bell, looking down. 

« Where to f’ 

“ For a w'allc.” 
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‘^Tlns isn’t the iiine for walking ; it is tlio busiest 
part of tile clay, aiul I shall be sure to want y<in a 
dozen times.” 

I don't ofLcu ask to go out. I am always in- 
doofVy.i‘iud working /*or you in some way or other.” 

“ Very well, suppose you are ; what then 
^‘Nothing. But I think you might let me go 
out when I want to particularly.” 

^^You alwaj’s work for me, do youT coutiimcd 
Mrs. Tomlinson, adhering to her original proposi- 
tion. When she found a mine of something to 
scold about, she seldom left it until it was ex- 
hausted aud worked out. 

Well, you know 1 do.” 

Don’t answer ine,’^ cried Mrs, Tomlinson, 
angrily. *^lf you do work for me, haven’t I a 
right to expect you to do so ? Wlio took you in, 
when no one else would so much as look at } ou ? — 
when you must have gone to tlie workhouse if it 
had not been for me 1” 

There are lots qf things to be done besides 
going to workhouses,” answered Bell, boldly, wlio 
did not like to be taunted about the desolate condi- 
tion she was in when she fell fainting upon the 
doorstep of the Mar/ as in. 

*^Lots of things!” rejieated ]\lrs. Tomlinson, 
slowly and sarcastically, ‘‘ are tliere 

Then she looked at Bcdl as if slic were an ogress, 
and quite prepared to devour her, after having 
traushxed her with her glance. 

Bell made no answ’er, she almost regretted having 
spoken so indejicndently. 
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“ I daresay you ^vould lil>c to do as some of those 
things do, wouldn’t you ? ' 

13cll looked up^^but JVIrs. Tuiiilinsoirs expression 
was so scaring, that she soon lowered licr eyes agai’.; 

‘‘It is such women as you tha-i arc a disgraC'e to 
the sex,” said Miu Tomlinson, sovorely. “ Such 
laz}’’, conceited sluts and hussies as you, who will 
not work, and who prefer a life of disgraceful ease, 
and what they call luxury, who make men think 
less of women than they otherwise would do* For 
my part, I wonder they are not killed with shame. 
1 am sure 1 am half choked only to think of it.” 

Bell fired up at this. 

“ I may bo unfortunate, Mrs. Tomlinson, but I 
have never, never done anything disgraceful ; never 
in my life, and you know it.” 

“ 1 know it ! 1 know little or nothing about 

you.” 

“ Well, if I am what you describe me, I wonder 
so particular a person as yourself has me in the 
house.” •’ 

“Don’t argue with me, you aggravating thing 1” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tomlinson ; “ or I’ll tell you what’ll 
very fpiickly happen to you.” 

“ Wljat is that 

“ Why tills : T shall hundlc you out of the house 
nock and crop, if I have any more of your imperti- 
nence.” 

“ I haven’t been iinperlinont.” 

“ Idont answer mo, 1 tell }()U. I wont have it.” 

Bell was silent, though much against her incli- 
nation. 
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‘‘Now, sit down, and go on with that bit of work 
I gave 5 ^ou to do, and don’t lot me liciu^ anything 
more about wanting to go out 'walking at four 
o’Sk ^•k in tlie aftcifuooij.’’ 

Boll did not move. She was in an unploapant 
position ; she Iiad determined to go out, and slic did 
not know what to do or to say. She was Jialf afraid 
of caiTyiiig on the controversy witli ]\Irs. Tomlin- 
son, and slic would have sat down, taking the first 
opjiortunity of making her escape quietly, hut the 
time was gliding on. It was considera])ly past fonr, 
and at live o^clock Lord Sliornelilfe had asked her 
to meet him. 

‘‘ Well, why don’t you go V cried Mrs. Tomlinson. 
“ Can’t you hear when you’re spoken to ? I declare 
you ai'c more trouble than enough. You are as 
stubborn as a donkey. If you thii.de to move mo 
by standing tlicre you arc very much mistaken ; J 
will not have any going out to-day, so if you wa;ro 
to talk for an hour 1 should not change my mind. 
Now, sit down, and go on with your work.’’ 

“ I will when 1 come back,”, said Bell ; “but I 
must go out now. 1 really must indeed.” 

“ Oh !” cried Mrs, Tomlinson, opcn-inouthe»l with' 
astonisliinent. Mutiny and rebellion were not things 
she had expected from Bell, ^yho had hitherto been 
very docile and obedient. 

“ I am sure I am always ready and willing to 
work and do anything mr ) on, but 1 must go out 
this aftjrnoon. i.et me have my way this time ; 
it is only once in a >vay. 1 do not wish to annoy 
you. T should be very .sorry to do anything of tlic 
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kind ; because I rernciiibcr lio\\r well and kindly 
you bcb.aved to me when I llji-st came to London.” 

1'his is the return I get for my charity.” 

“ It is not charity,” cried Lcll, indignantly. I 
work for what I get, and that not much— ^Jhly 
my board and lodging. And as to what you were 
talking about just now, Mrs. Tomlinson, it is such 
women as you who drive poor girls to do what you 
so much condemn. Kcligion and virtue are both 
very well in their way, but slavery attached to them 
is another thing.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson made no response to this imi>as- 
sioned rejdy of Bell’s. The young girl was wounded 
ill her tendcsest part, and she could fiot have re- 
sisted the inclination to speak if she had been 
positive that Mrs. Tomlinson would have killed her 
on the spot for her audacity. 

Co, young woman, go ! Follow your own evil 
])romptiijgs,” said Mrs. Tondinson. 

Bell was just about to say, Thank you, when what 
followed showed her very plauily that Mrs. Tom- 
linson was not a woman to be trilled with. 

But she added— 

“ Never set your foot inside my house again.” 

‘‘ I will, I will, I must go !” said Bell to herself hur- 
riedly. I cannot help it. Some sti'ango fascina- 
tion is leading me on. I must go, whatever the 
consequences may be.” 

She walked towai’ds the etid of the shop, and put 
on her bonnet and shawl. She had brought them 
down after dinner that day, and placed them there 
in order to have tlicni in readine-s wlimi -lie wanted 
9 
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tliejn. Bell liail an old black f?ilk dress on, wLicli 
Mrs, Tomlinson had given her. It was a little shabby 
here and there, and not quite so full in the skirt as 
it had once been when it was new. The fact was 
Befcdjad torn it qjio day, by catching it in a rusty 
nail. This had made a slit of such a size that 
mending it was out of the question, so she unripped ^ 
the seam on either side and took out the length, 
which made it look better, although not so large. 

“ Leave my dress,’^ cried Mrs. Tomlinson, as Bell 
passed her in the shop. 

You gave it me,^’ replied Bell, firndy ; ‘^aud I 
think I have a right to it. I have worked hard for 
you for Hoincftime, and you have ncvci’ given nic a 
halfpenny.*^ 

^'Did I agree to f 

‘*1^0, you did not. I admit that ; hut still you 
gave 3ne this dress, and I think I have canuMl it. 
It is not much of a thing, hut such as it is I ineaii 
to keep it. Good morning, Mrs. Tomlinson,” 

Mrs. Tomlinson turned round contemptuously, 
finding how resoliiio Bell wuxs, and taking no more 
notice of her than if she had been so mucli dirt, 
Bwe})t upstairs into her show-rooitis, As for Bdl,^ 
she wejit down Ilegent-street with her head in a 
whirl, with only one idea before her, like a])ole-star, 
and that was, Where is the Burlington 
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GOOD-BYE, LITTLE WOMAN. 

When Bell was halfway down the Quadrant she 
ventured to ask an old lady if she knew where the 
Burlington was. The old lady readied snappishly 
that she did not, and walked on. Then she accosted 
a middle-aged luau, who answered that he believed 
it was somewhere in Piccadilly. That was not lucid 
enough, so she asked a man, about thirty, well-dressed 
and good-looking, who told her it was just past the 
Albany. Not kuowilig where the Albany was, 
Beil was as much adrift as ever, so she inquired of 
a fine-looking, grey-headed old man, who carried a 
Malacca cane with a curiously carved top to it, who 
said that it was not above stone’s throw from 
White’s. Know W^ldte’s he adJed. Oh, you 
don’t ? Mons’Ous odd ! People not knowing 
White’s] Where have you lived all your life, 
girl] Know Boodle’s] Not know Boodle’s] H’ln! 
Well, get to the top of St. J ames’s-street, and you 
wont be far off f ’ and away he trotted — a hobbling 
coinineniator on the text — Not know White’s or 
Boodle’s] Mons’ous odd I Not know Boodle’s]” The 
next Bell asked had the look of a literary man, 
a little preoccupied. His air nervous, his locks 
long and unkempt, his Lands white, but the middle 
0 — 2 
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finder of tlic riglit hand slightly stained with ink, 
and nnprotectod by a glove, althongli ho carried a 
pair of black kid gloves in his left hand. By the 
look of them they might have performed the same 
duty»for upwards ^f a twelvemonth ; at all events, 
there was an air of antiquity and long-suffering 
about them. 

“ Burlington !” he exclaimed, as she addressed 
him. Let me see.” He appeared as if he were 
coming down to earth again after a rather long 
flight in the regions of air. At last a proj)er ap- 
preciation of sublunary affairs having been forced 
upon him, he said — “ Oh, I know. Burlington 
Arcade, you nieaii^ close by Fotter\s cellar, my 
dear, where the Emperor of the French, when he 
was an exile, used to come and buy his evening 
papers to see what was going on in Europe f and 
he added to himself, Mem. Potter’s collar and 
Louis Napoleon for next week’s * Facts and 
P’ancics ” and raising his head up in the air, he 
walked on again, looking more sublimated than ever. 

After this 5oii, rather frightened and abaslicd at 
her many unsuccessful attempts io find out the 
whereabouts of a locality everybody seemed to 
know, but no one could indicate plainly, addressed 
a young gentleman who was strolling leisurely 
along, smoking a cigai*, and lightly holding a hazel 
stick in his hand. 

“Look here,” he replied, stoj)ping to direct her; 
“'run across the street, get into Yigo-sireet, and go 
straight on ; you can’t go wrong. Vigo-street’s 
just opposite where you now are. Yv>u'll see a 
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heavy swell with a big stick ; he’s the beadle, and 
don’t allow smoking.” 

\V ith this he wont on without Waiting to receive 
Boll’s thanks. Bell walked across the street, and 
soon reached the Burlington Afcade. She saw the 
bcadlo, and asked him if it was the Burlington. 
He replied gruffly in the affirmative, and she entered 
the passage with a throbbing heart and sick with 
expectation as to what would be the consequence 
of her rash step. She was completely thrown on 
her own resources once more. Mrs. Tomlinson had 
dismissed her, and Bell was* sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with that worthy lady’s chai’acter to know 
that all hopes of forgiveness in that quarter were 
vain and futile. A terrible suspicion forced itself 
into Bell’s mind. What would happen to her if 
Lord Shorncliffe should not keep his appointment ? 
Perhaps he had only been joking with l^r. Hud 
she not been too precipitate in leaving Mrs. Tom- 
linson in the way she had done ? Poor Bell ! 
Dangers and difficulties were rfsing up on every side 
of her j and she at last came to the conclusion that 
she had launched her frail bark on the ocean of 
chance, and must trust to a favourable wind to 
blow her safely into port. She walked entirely to 
the end of the Arcade without sec anything of Lord 
Shorncliffe, although she stared almost rudely at 
every man she met. She had only seen him once, 
but every lineament of his handsome face was in- 
delibly impressed upon her mind’s eye. She would 
have known him and singled him out amongst 
ten thousand. As she reached the Piccadilly end 
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tlic clock of St. James’s Clmrcli struck the hour of 
live, and she turned round to retrace her steps, in 
the liope of meeting liis lordship, tor wlioiii she had 
already sacrificed lier home and her prospects; and 
with wliiit object ? 'That was a question, the answer 
to which was only to be found in the innermost 
recesses of hot soul ; and i)erhaps even tlicrc you 
would not have found the answer recorded. 

Bell Imd ]i early reached the oilier end of the 
Arcade without seeing any tiling of Lord Shorn- 
cliffe, when she heard a voice on the left-hand side 
of her. She knew ifc*iiiimcdiately, and looking into 
a small Berlin-wool shop, she saw liis lordship, who 
was saying to a friend — 

Cot an appointment here at five. Struck five, 
Las it ? Jove! didn’t know. Perhaps the young 
party will bo getting impatient. Quite out of my 
usual liu|| UemowrJle de Comptoir, Pretty girl, 
tliougb, and ratlier took my fancy.” 

As he moved to leave the shop he caught sight 
of Bell, who instantly turned liei* head away that 
lie might not soe she was looking at liim. 

^^Back d’rectly,” he said to his friend, and walked 
out. He just raised his hat as ho neared her, and 
shaking her hand, said — 

“Very good of you to come, I’m sure. Hope 
you haven’t been walking up and down this ])lace 
long V 

replied Bell. 

Very dull this time of year,” he coiiiimicd. 
one hero in summer. Jolly place in winter 
for an hour before dinner. Bomctliing like slier ry 
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and Litters Burlington is; gives a fellow. an appe- 
tite.” 

Bell smiled. 

Bell Lad overheard the few remarks of L^d 
SlKa-nclille, for she Avas standing close to the sIjojI, 
and they had been made in an audible (one. »She 
did not exactly like them, but she was a little in 
the dark as to their meaning. The French puzzled 
lier completely, but the words, Quite out of my 
usual line,” still rang in her ears, and she did not 
know how to take them. With the usual self- 
indulgence of women, she thought they were in- 
tended in a flattering sense, but she determined that 
she would And out, 

1 am sorry to take you away from your friend,” 
she said. 

Oh ! he’s nobody,” re])lied Shornclifie. 

Quite out of your usual line, I suppose?” she 

said. 

“Ha ! 'got mo there. Mustn’t talk so loud next 
time.” 

Bell couldn’t help laughing, the expression of Ids 
face was so funny as he said this. 

“ Fact is, lie’s a fellow — Norman, Phill Norman’s 
the man’s name — fellow I don't care about knowing 
much. Knew him at Eton, and ho hangs about 
one on the strength of it. Met him just now in 
there. Couldn’t get rid of him. Deuced glad you 
eamc up at the time. Wanted me to ask him to 
dine. Sav. through the beggar’s game d’rectly. 
Dine him ! good ^oke that would be. Give him 
some .soda and brandy, if ho wants it. All he’s 
good for.” 
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Isn’t lio a gentleman, thenT asked Bell, falling 
into the conversational humour of her comj)anion. 

“ Oh ! yes, man^s a gentleman as far as that 
goes, hufc he’s up at Oxfonl, and for my part I 
cldfi’t like Universiiy men. Think them the greatest 
cads going.” 

What are you, tlien asked Bell, mischievously. 

“Don’t know that I’m anybody in particular, 
certainly not the Emperor of France. Culfabovo 
him ; happen to b# in the Guards.” 

“The Horse Guards. Those with the black 
horses, and the armour and helmets and 2)lume, and 
all thatr asked Bell. 

“ Well, I should rather hope not ; haven’t come to 
that yet,” replied his lordshij), with the least possible 
amount of contempt in his voice. “ Su})pose you 
got my name from the old party in the shop whero 
my mother bought that grebe thing ; that was 
where I met you, wasn’t it ? Gave you my name, 

I suppose, and that’s why you’ve come to meet me.” 

Bell felt very hurt* at this, why she did not know. 
Perhaps at being accused of mercenary motives, 
when she had really behaved in a very disinterested 
manner, and had given iq) a good deal to meet him. 

“ You wouldn’t say that if you knew all,” she 
replicid, sadly. 

“ Well, little wornau, let’s have it. Tell us all 
[ibout it. Pitch us your jutiful story,” said Lord 
Shorn cliffe. 

‘ “ Perha 2 )s I have done very vrong in coming to 
meet you,” said Bell, “ but I acted on an im])ulse I 
could not restrain.” 
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“ Love at first sight, cli he exclaimed. 

Bell blushed, but went on without making any 
remark. 

I asked leave to come out, and Mrs. Tomlin- 
son ” • 

“ Old party in shop V* he asked, interrupting her 
a second time. 

Yes,” she replied, and Mrs. Tomlinson would 
not let me go. I would come, and she has dis- 
missed me. So you see I have no home now and 
no employment ; I have done something for tlio 
sake of meeting you.” 

Bell raised her eyes to his as she finished speaking, 
and there were tears in them. 

Lord Shorncliffe murmured something in French, 
which, being translated, meant — “ When a woman 
conceives a grand passion for a man God help him !” 

“ So you've lost your lieart, eh, little woman » 
he said, looking at her good-humouredly — for young 
as he was his knowledge of the world was ten times 
as great and as profound as hers. 

Bell looked down upon the ground, as was her 
usual custom when she did not know what to say. 

‘‘AVell, don’t look so spoony; come an*d have 
something to dri^f.” 

I will if you want something, but really, for 
myself, I don’t care about it.” 

“Never mind, come along. Let’s go to the Blue 
Posts.” 

Bell made no resistance, and he held out his arm. 
Hardly knowing what she did, she put her hand 
upon it, and they walked down Cork-street, 
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“ Come r.pstairs,’^ said liis lordslii]), Lot’s ha^ 
a room ; one can’t talk downstairs in tlie passage, 
or tlie l)ai*. Besides, there’s a barmaid who objects 
to smoking, and we always have a row over it.” 

So th(‘y had a room, and his loj*dsliip ordered 
some Moselle, and told them to bring up something 
to cat. Whatever they had, he did not care what, 
as long as they didn’t keep him waiting. A decent 
little dinner soon made its appearance, and Loid 
Shornclilfe made Bell sk down and have some. 

‘‘You can cat something,” he said; “so sit 
down.” 

After dinner he lighted a cigar, and told the 
waiter to bring ,up a bottle of claret — best La fit to. 
When it came he gave Bell sgme, who made faces 
over it. 

“ Can’t drink it, eh ? Ah 1 not used to it. A 
fellow once said a man must be a snob who couldn’t 
eat fresh figs and olives, and drink claret. Some- 
times think I’m a snob, for I can’t eat figs.” 

Bell laughed, as slfo always did when his lonLIiip 
was jocular ; she thought him so clever and so nice. 

llis Jprdship smoked in silence for a little time, 
then ho looked up, and suddenly exclaimed — 

“ 1 say, what’s to bo done with pou ? Lost your 
j)lace, didn’t you tell me?’ 

Bell replied “ Yes,” in a melancholy voice. 

“ Thrown on my hands,” lio said, in a low tone. 

“ Confounded awkward ! Don’t dislike her, though. 
Tell you what, little woman, I’ll take you to a 
place whore you can put up.” 

Bell looked up dubiously. 
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[ If you will lend me a little money,” she said, 
can get a lodgiug, and perhaps I shall soon get 
some more work to do.” . 

Money. Oh ! yes, nnicli as you like, if that’s 
all. Here’s a fiver,” lie added, talking a live-pound 
note out of his pocket, and lierci’s my address — 
* Guards’ Club, Pall-mall.’ Lord Shorneliin^, you 
know. You get settled somewhere, and drop me a 
line, will you T* 

Bell took the money and put it in her pocket. 

Soon afterwards Ids lordship rang the bell and 
paid his bill. Then he Walked as far as the Albany 
with Bell, and pressing her hand, wished her good- 
byc. 

And she, filled with strange emotions and thoughts, 
w'alkcd away, to find a home. As she Avent tlie 
last words of Lord Shornclide were ringing in her 
ears — ' 

“ Good-bye, little woman. Hope we shall know 
one another better. Going to dine at Marlborough- 
house to-idght. Think of you, “though. Bye, little 
woman. Bye.” 
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CTIArTER XX. 

BARELY SIX WEEKS. 

BAREiiY six weelcs had cla})Red after that interview 
in the Burlington Arcade ; but great changes had 
taken place in Bell Wilson’s life. She loved, and 
was beloved in return. It was her first love ; and 
a grand, deep, passionate love it was — all-devour- 
ing all-consuming, all-sacrificing. It was like a 
fiery furnace, its flame burned brightly, and it 
demanded a holocaust. Honour was thrown into 
it, and the greedy flames wound round it until it 
was consumed. Virtue followed quickly after, and 
the red heat of the furnace soon made it a thing of 
the past. All love of self was merged in a greater, 
a grander feeling. Bell worshipped, idolized, 
adored Lord Shornclific in a wild and reckless 
manner — so wild and so reckless — in a manner in 
which a woman should never allow herself to love 
any man, be ho peer or be he commoner. ' 

Lord Shorn cl i fib in a certain way reciprocated 
this frantic attachment. He could not see it, he 
could* not d^ily witness it without bciug moved by 
it; and ho began to love the woman he had at first 
made a playthitig oj. He w'i’.s a good deal in her 
society, and would have s[)eiit a great deal of money 
over her, but this she ^^ou]d not allow — this she 
would not hear of. 
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I only want you^ dear, dear Arthur/’ she said, 
r care for no one but you, and when you are with 
me, I am too happy to live. I never have once 
regretted all I have given up for you. Do not 
think I am reproaching you, my own. I never feel 
the least bit sorry ; because I love you — I could 
not live without you ; were anything to happen 
to you, I should soon follow you. I never dreamt 
how great was the power of love until lately. Oh ! 
darling Arthur, I cannot tell how I love you. I 
would do anything for you. What can I do to 
show iny love? Tell mo something; only let it be 
very difficult, and I wdll do it, or die in the 
attempt. You are my world, my life — my very 
existence is bound up and centred in you. It is 
3 such happiness to me to look at your dear, dear 
face ; I do love it bo. But — what did I tell you 
yesterday, sir? That moustache never will curl 
properly and prettily unless I curl it. Bun into 
the next room and get me the Foinado Hongroise, 
No, never mind ; you arc ccttnfortable, you are 
smoking, as usual. Let ine go. There, I have it; 
now let me see what I can do with that little bit of 
silk. It is just like silk. What made you have 
such a pretty moustache, Arthur ? Now it looks 
jolly ! 1 must kiss it. Yes, I must ; it is no use 

resisting, because I will. And you cannot drive 
me away with tobacco-smoke, because 1 begin to 
like it. T smoked one of thos(? cigarettes this 
morning'— those you brought mo last night. Look 
what I'm doing for you — a pair of slippers ! Well, 
I know it’s only a pair of sli][)pors, you needn’t talk 
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like tluit, and look so fierce ; I’m not afraid of you. 
But they arc such funny sli])pers. I bought them 
yesterday. Look at the pattern. Don’t you see 
two devils arc fighting over a bottle of wine in 
the first, and iii the second one of them has it in 
his liand, and the other devil is running after him ? 
Isn’t it funny ? I knew you would like it, dear j 
I said to myself directly I saw it, this is just the 
thing for Arthur. He is so fond of anything that 
isn’t common.” 

“ You’re a dear good pet,” he would reply. 

“ CVdl me your mouse, Arthur,” she said one day. 

My mouse ! — what for?” 

Oh, I don’t know exactly. A mouse is a 
pi’etty thing with a nice sleek coat, you know, and 
it is generally shut up in a tra]>; and you have me 
here all to yourself, and so 1 son)etirnes think, 
when you arc not with me, that T am like a mouse. 
Call me mouse, will you? I want to hoar how ifc 
sounds. ’ 

He culled her hki mouse, and then she would go 
into a corner and ])retend to be a mouse, and nnike 
liim call louder ; and, at last, she would come to 
him and pull his moustache till he growled, and 
then she said he was a cat, and that was purring, 
and when he growled very loud, she said — 

Oh ! naughty tats: Mustn’t do that. Poor 
mouse is afraid of being eaten up. She is only 
pulling tats’^ wliiskers. He is a very fine tabby- 
cat, and has beautiful whiskers There, puss, that’s 
a good tats ; now he shall have a kiss.” 

Lord Shorncliffe insisted upon her having a 
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Lroiigliain, Ijut slio did not care a bit about it. 
IIowei'CT it came ; and she went out in it now and 
tlicn, more for her hcaltli thna anything else. But 
she pulled the window up, and leaned back in the 
carriage, as if she did not care al\out coui'ting notice. 
Sometimes he would take her out shopping, and 
then lie would spend large sums upon dresses ; for 
he had exquisite taste, and could dress her much 
better than she could dress herself. WI1021 she 
went out walking, she would always wear a thick 
hTaltesc veil ‘ because she said — ■ 

“ She w^as Arthur’s, and she did not like anybody 
else to look at her.” 

JTe would call her a little fool, hut they never 
quarrelled about anything. If he expressed a wish 
that she should do anything more than once, she - 
invariably complied with his request without a 
murmur. Bell was so liappy with her beautiful 
idol, that a thought even of I’om Thorbuin never 
came into her head. She forgot everything. Every- 
thing in the world she sacri%*ed and gave up for 
the man she loved, and, i]i return, she was perfectly 
happy; that is, fij) I0 the ])rcsent time, Bhe liad 
never dreamed of such happiness as she c\])erienced ; 
for she lived entirely in Lord Shonicliffe’s presence, 
and ailection fur hei self. 

Oh ! darling, darling Arthur,” she said to him, 

‘‘ I cannot tell you how I love you. I am never 
tired of telling you of it. 1 am so, .s'o happy with 
you.’’ 

It was strange that all this never tired Lord 
Shoruclifie; it would have sickened most men in 
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time ; but he liked it. It was equally strange tliat 
Bell never contemplated the possibility of his 
leaving her. Most women would have perpetually 
attacked him with — 

You will never leave me, will you, dearest 

But Bell knew her own love to be so thoroughly 
unselfish, that she never suspected his for an 
instant. 

At last, the shadow fell upon her, as it always 
does fall upon people who make themselves idols, 
and are presumptuous enough to be too happy. 

Lady Shorncliffe went to Eastbourne, and his 
lordship ran down for a day or two ; but while he 
was there, he caught a malignant fever, which was 
at the time beginning to make its appearance at 
the fashionable watering-place. On the second day, 
what he had considered a slight indisposition com- 
pelled him to keep his bed ; on the third, he was 
alarmingly ill, «and Dr. Fosbrooke was sent for from 
London j and, boLsidcs the local physician, the 
great London medical luminary was in constant 
attendance upon him. On the fourth day, Lord 
ShorncliflTc was delirious, and he constantly called 
for Bells presence. After a time, the delirium 
went away, but he was very weak and ill ; he was 
just strong enough to ‘^Send for Bell,” and on 
Dr. Fosbrooke’s asking him his meaning, in a low, 
feeble voice he told him. 

The doctor went to her ladyship, who said — 

1 liavc heard of the young person, but slic shall 
never come inside my house — never, never, Doctor 
Fosbrooke.” 
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The doctor went away, and returned to Lis 
patient. 

“ Have you sent 1 if not, telegraph,” moaned his 
lordship. 

The doctor made an evasive* answer, and went 
back to Lady Shorncliffo. 

If your ladyship persists in your determination,” 
he said, “ not to send for this Bell Wilson, I will 
not answer for your son’s life.” 

“ Do you know what you ask me to do, doctor?” 
she demanded, indignantly. 

He made no answer. 

“ She is a low wretch, whoso touch is contamina- 
tion. The bedside of my poor boy is my place, 
doctor ; no degraded, fallen member of her sex shall 
ever usurp my duties.” 

^‘1 can only say, madam,” replied the doctor, 
calmly, ‘Hhat if Bell Wilson, or whatever she may 
be called, is not here, in your son’s room, before six 
o’clock this evening, I will not ensure his life until 
the morning.” • 

And witli a stately bow he left the room. 

“ Before six o’clock !” repeated her ladyship, with 
the same proud, inexorable look — “ before six, and 
it is now twelve.” 

She paced uneasily up a||||dowh the apartment, 
for Dr. Fosbrookc was the niost eminent physician 
in London, and Arthur Lord Sliorncliflfe was her 
only son. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


A MATTER OE LIFE OR DEATH. 

Bkfoke six o’clock ! There was not much time for 
consideration. WJiatever objection Lady Shorn- 
cliirc 'might liavo to fallen women, she would see 
her son die, if she did not pub her pride in her 
pocket and bend her head very low, before the in- 
exorable force of the waves of the sea of date, which 
were swcejnng over her frail bark, and niaki^ a 
clean breach of it. Ill-natured people might have 
said that Lady Shorncliffe’s strong objection to 
women whose morals were easy and pliable, moulded 
more to suit the hour than the declining years of 
life, arose from the fact of one of the Countesses of 
Bhoriicliffe having, before she was raised to tho 
peerage, been iipon^ the stage. It was reported, 
and generally credited, that this lady was as accom- 
modating as liu^st actresses, and althougli she was 
angelically beautiful, they said she pursued Cujad ' 
with the ardour of a moth when enamoured of the 
:flame of a candle/ cveijj^t the risk of singeing her 
wings. Peojde who have a hole in their coat are 
very often as severe upon others as the Pharisee 
was on the publican. However that might be, and 
whatever seamdnl there might be attaching to the 
family fifty or a hundred years ago, the present 
Lady Shorn cliffe was a world of propriety — noiio 
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ever thought of asserting the contrary. She had 
been a lady in waiting upon her majesty, and was 
still in the best odour at court, where her diamonds 
and her ostricli feathers were frequently to be seen 
on great and grand occasions. ‘She had danced in 
the quadrille of the season at the Caledonian Ball, 
and she was still celebrated for givuig the best 
parties in Eaton-square, where she resided when 
she was in town. All her hopes and aspirations 
w ere centred in her sou. Jf Arthur turned out ill, 
what had sh^ to live for? Her ideas of propriety 
were very strict, and when she became aware of 
the imprudent and immoral connexion that he had 
formed, she held up her liands in a sort of pious 
liorror. Her reasoning shaped itself into something 
like this: — 

“ If the foolidi boy is so fond of women, why 
docs he not marry some nice well-bred girl with a 
good 10:1)11110 1 I could x>ut my linger this moment 
on lull f a-dozen who would jump at him. A boy 
like Arthur, young, haudsoino,«rich, with a title, is 
a very big fish in the matrimonial net, and the sort 
of thing you don’t meet with every day, or pick up 
in the street. How ever he can find anything to 
interest him in a woman of the town — for 1 am 
])ersuaded the creature ho calls Bell can bo nothing 
better — I am sure I cannot guess. Ho has not 
been accustomed to low society, ho never had low 
i(Las, and [ am altogether at a loss to account for 
his fatuity. 1 can understand a young man having 
a taste for women’s soeicly, it is only natural at his 
age that he should have, but a liaison with a lowborn 
10—2 
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woman 1 cannot and will not tolerate. I suppose 
she lias the usual sort of face that those women 
have. There arc only two sorts; she must have 
one or the other. Jf she was born in a town, she 
is thin and pale, an'd probably dark ; if she comes 
from the country, she is red and fair, with a snub 
nose, and a face like a full moon.” 

Lady Shoriicliffe was in a great strait. One of 
the most eminent physicians in London, where the 
science of medicine is supposed to be studied under 
peculiar advantages and brought to great perfection, 
had told her that her dearly-loved sou was fretting 
for a person whom he called Bell ; that if this girl 
did not make lier appearance by a certain time he 
would not be answerable for his patient’s life. To 
say all this M^as to shoot dart after dart with the 
barbs impregnated with virulent poison into her 
•.ladyship’s heart. It showed her that her child, 
who was not now' delirious or out of his senses, W'as 
really passionately in love with a girl of no name, 
of no family, of no fortune. This last was the most 
trivial consideration ; the others were all-important. 
Should she sacrifice her son to lier pride ? Should 
she allow her only child to fall a victim to her 
haughty spirit ? The thought maddened her. But 
if she consented — if she submitted to the request of 
Arthur and the dictates of the doctor, and tele- 
graphed for Bell WdLson to come down to East- 
bourne by the oxin’csR train, she would be com- 
pelled to humble and humiliate herself l)(‘foro a 
woman w hom she not only despised but ])Ositive]y 
hated. Either she must do this, or if there was 
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any tru',i to be placed iu the dispenser of prescrip- 
tions and of jdiysic, she must see Arthur Lord 
Shorncliffe die before her eyes. By putting out 
her Iiand she could save him — by liolding it back 
she signed his death-warrant. • This was how the 
case stood. Her ladyship was still irresolute, when 
a knock came at the door of the boudoir in which 
she was sitting. A feeble “ Come in ^ gave admit- 
tance to Dr. Fosbrooke. He bowed in a slightly 
frigid manner, she thought. The fact was, the 
doctor was not a little disgusted with Lady Shorn- 
cliffe's squeamish ness. Doctors are men of the 
world, and they cannot make allowance for scruples 
such as those which animated the proud old lady 
upon whose privacy he liad just intruded. He 
knew that Lord Shorncliffe was in a very precarious 
state. He was weak and prostrated, and he longed 
with a childish eagerness for the presence of a , 
woman to whom' he was devotedly attached. His 
experience told him that when men are sick and at 
death’s door, whose hinges ar^ only too well oiled, 
their hearts become softened, and they arc in a 
great measure like children; if they set their hearts 
on anything, and they are disappointed, it may ad- 
minister a shock to their system, already too much 
shattered, which is only too likely to be fatal. It 
was this consideration, which a long and extensive 
practice had confirmed, which animated Doctor 
Fosbrooke when he urged her ladyship to send for 
Bell Wilsnu. 

The doctor, in his blunt way,. at once plunged 
into the business which had brought him a second 
time to the mother of his patient. 
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lias your ladyship decided 1 ” he asked, abruptly. 

^‘You see, doctor, I am reluctaut,'’ she began, 
in a tone which sliowed -that she was trying to 
compromise with her conscience. 

‘‘Pardon mo,” ho cried. “This is no time for 
hesitation or reluctance ; will you let the girl coujc, 
or will you not 

This was sulTicicntly point-blank, and her lady- 
ship could not sc‘e any way of escajdng a direct 
answer to so direct a question. Still slje vacil- 
lated. Tlio conflict between pride and maternal 
love was very fierce indeed. 

“My dear Dr. Fosbrooke,” she said, blandl}^ 
pray be seated. Do not excite yourself, 1 beg. If 
I were to send for this girl, who can tell ilie con- 
sequences that might arise from it 1 A serious pas- 
sion on his part iniglit be called into existence. He 
might he penetrated with a foolish sense of mistaken 
gratitude; that is, if she succeeded in bringing liiiii 
round, which you say is not at all unlikely. No 
doubt she is a desigiyng creatine, as most had and 
unprincipled women are, and it might all end in 
marriage.” 

“My dear madam,” said the doctor, wlio liad 
listened patiently to ibis speech, “ what you sny is 
not without reason. You must be prepared to run 
all those risks; but you must allow me to put one 
question to you. It is a solemn and a seiioiis one, 
and I trust youVill answer it truly.” 

“ And that is, doctor she said, quietly. 

“That is, Lady Shorncliffe,” he returned, “which 
would be most agreeable to you : to see your son 
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tlio husband of Boll Wil.'^oii, or to see liim lying a 
corpse in a coffin ? I hope I have said notlting to 
offend you. I am a blunt man; and wl:y3n I have 
anything on my mind I never rest easy until I have 
it out.” 

Lady Shorn cliffe grew red in the face as an angry 
flush passed over it. At last sIjc rej^iod, as slie 
clonclu'd her hands tightly together — 

“ I would rather see my son dead than mrft’ried 
to a woman who has forgottim what slie owcjg to 
God, to lier sex, and to socieiy. \V hat,” slui con- 
tinued, with a firm emphasis — “ wliat would l)e tlio 
diflerenco to me were ho to do such a tiling ? I’o 
me he would he virtually dead. Ju my eyes his sin 
would he an unpardonable one. Never again should 
he cross the threshold of iny house. I would never, 
never forgive him! So T say it would be licttcr 
for him to die tlian to do such a thing.” 

Her face grow pale as she proceeded, the llusli 
faded away, and she was white as snow; lier li[>s 
became 'bloodless’, and she wa,^ evidently the prey of 
violent einotioii, 

Dr. FosbroolJc shi’uggcd liis slioulclens, took up 
liis hat and said — 

In that case, Lad^fcShorucliffe, 1 can be of no 
further use to him. I shall return to London at 
once, and you must pardon mo for saying that I 
regret you sliould sacrifice your son to your pre- 
judice. I can do no more for him, so 1 wish you 
good morning.” 

Without any further notice of her ladyship, ho 
left the room. His brows were bent, and there was 
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a look of clis[)leasure upon his face. He could not 
understand tlie obstinacy, the heartlessncss, and the 
cruelty that the old lady had exhibited. In his 
02)inion it was not natural. 

“ I never met ^ith such a case in the whole 
course of my experience,” ho said, as he went 
towards the railway station. “It is little short of 
murder. ^Poii my word, T don’t think I shall be 
doing right if I do not act independently, and send 
the*girl down. I have her address in my pocket. 
I must think it over.” 

Dr. Fosbrooke did not believe in the efficacy of 
noble blood. He was a man of the people himself, 
although not what is termed a man of the pavement. 
His parents were good old commoners, but they 
had never been allied to the peerage. He thought 
that if noble blood was sullied occasionally by the 
introduction of the common element, it would give 
a fillip to the declining breed, and prevent it from 
utterly degenerating and going into a lunatic 
asylhin, or the place- at Earlswood, were those of 
weak intellect are carefully tended. The doctor 
believed in the nobility of the headland heart, and 
founded his creed upon it and placed his trust in it. 
The success brought about by talent and sheer hard 
work was more to him than a thousand quarterings. 
And so, while he felt angry with Lady Shorn clifFe, 
ho pitied her. When he arrived at the railway 
station, he exclaimed, half aloud — 

I’ll do it — by George I’ll do it !” 

Giving liis portmanteau in cliargc of the porter, 
and telling him to label it for London, he went to 
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the telegraph office, and intimated to the clerk that 
lie wished to send a message. Now telegraph 
clerks are, I have usually found, the most uii- 
c )ucerncd, independent, aud lazy men that could 
possibly be found to fill an iiAportant situation, 
which is a great argument for the adoption of 
women in their places. Tickct-clcrks at railway 
stations are bad enough, but those of whom I am 
speaking are many shades and degrees worse. But 
there was something so determined about the 
doctor’s manner, that the careless dependent of a 
company, which has for its motto — ncc nos niare 
separat ingens, did not dare to keep him waiting 
more than half a minute. Such celerity in atten- 
dance had never before been known at Eastbourne, 
and was marvelled at much by the porters accord- 
ingly. To Bell Wilson the doctor telegraphed to 
come down by the first fast train. 

There,” he said, when he had finished his message, 
“ if she gets that directly it arrives she will be down 
in time. If not, that poor ygung fellow will pine 
himself to death, which will be a pity, for he is a 
likely boy enou^i for a peer of the realm,” he added, 
as if he did not like to praise the peerage too much, 
even when the praise was well merited and deserved. 
“Well,” he continued, “if anything should hajDpen 
it will not be my fault; I shall have nothing to 
reproach myself with. I have done my duty, and 
1 wash my hands of the whole affiiir.” 

In the rucautime Lord Sliornclifie was tossing 
restlessly and uneasily upon his bed. He was as 
weak as a mouse. Had he got out of bed he could 
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not. have stood upright for half a minute. The 
clever Loncloii physician had saved his life, and 
that was all. He longed intensely for Bell, His 
wliole mind was centred upon her, and he would 
have given worldsulo have seen her by his bedside. 
After Dr. Foshrookc had taken his departure the 
young man’s mother paid him a visit. vShe had 
1‘orced herself to assume a cheerfulness she was far 
from feeling in reality. There was a cheery smile 
uiK)n her lii)s, but it would have deceived no one 
but an invalid. A l>ang shot across the mother’s 
heart as she looked at her wan and ('inaciated boy, 
he was so gix'utly alt<'<red. His brief but severe 
illni’ss had pulled him down more in one week than 
she would hav^e believed possible had she not seen it. 
His eyes were the only pleasant tilings about him 
to look at ; they sparkled wdth an eager hope, an 
anxious exjiectation, a firm belief that he should 
see Bell l)efor(3 the day -waned. The doctor had 
promised him he should. Doctors always promise 
their patients everything they wish for ; they treat 
them as people treat children. But Arthur did 
not think of that. As the time Went on he grew 
feverishly im[)aticnt. He kept on saying to himself 
tliat he could not wait, he should go out of liis 
mind if she did not come. And yet ho knew all 
the time that he should have to w^ail ; but this 
childisli impatience was part and parcel of his disease. 
When his mother came to see him lie felt her 
presence as a relief. He was Ihinking of Bell as 
she entered the room, wondering whether she would 
think him much altered — wondering what she 
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would say, and expecting that slie would scold him 
prettily for not sending to her before. 

Lady SliorncliflPe took a cluiir and sat down by 
her sou’s bedside, and took one of his poor wasted 
hands in hers. 

The doctor says you are much better to-day/’ 
she exclaimed. “ lie thinks you are out of danger 
altogether ; an<l, in fact, be has gone back to town, 
because he finds that his presence here is no longer 
of any use.” 

Arthur smiled, she thought, at tlie clever ])cr- 
version of the truth she had invented for his edifi- 
cation ; but she was mistaken, as clever women 
are often apt to be. He was thinking of Bell, and 
reflecting, as well as bis giddy mind would let him, 
that a few more minutes had elapsed, and the time 
when his heart’s treasure would be before him was 
a little nearer. 

Lady Shornclifle said a few more unmeaning 
things, which he heard, but which possessed no 
especial interest for him. His mind was full of 
one idea, and it had no room for the intrusion of 
another. Suddefily it occurred to him to speak to 
his mother. Turning his head round upon the 
pillow, and fixing his eyes upon her, he said — 

“ Hid the doctor tell you what I asked him to 

do r 

Her ladyship turned cold and frigid, and drew in 
her horns immediately, keeping her senses on the 
alert to repel this unexpected attack. 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ he mentioned something 
to me.” 
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‘‘And you niado no objection? You are very 
good, very kind,” he said, with enthusiasm* 

“ No ; not a word. There, don’t excite yourself; 
you will bo well in a day or two. I will send you 
some grapes prcscfatly.” 

Shaking his hand she left the room. With 
cliaracteristic delicacy neither mother nor son liad 
mentioned Boll’s name. But she occupied the 
thoughts of both. One cursed her, the other 
blessed her. 
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THE MEETING. 

Lord Shorncliffe became very low, and fidgety, 
and nervous during the afternoon. He was fretful 
and irritable with every one wlio came near him. 
His old nurse came in for her share of his ill-tem- 
per. If she ventured to speak to him he snapped 
her up in such a way th^t she said to herself — 

He ain't got no call to bite a body's nose oflf !" 

He could not sleep, and he felt especially annoyed 
at the street cries and noises. Had he been a 
despot he would have ordered some of the peripa- 
tetic vendors of fish and vegetables to be instantly 
executed ; but as ho was far froi!*^being autocratic, 
he was obliged to content Jiimself with groaning a 
feeble protest against the idiotw; impotence of the 
municipal council. Some children with penny trum- 
pets es2)ecially annoyed him, and he wondered who 
the wretch was who invented the abomination 
which seemed to delight the minds of children of 
tender years — whoever he was ho devoted his me- 
mory to execration. If he were still existent in 
the flesh he thought that breaking upon the wheel, 
elongation upon tlio rack, compression in the arms 
of the Scavenger s Daughter were all too good for 
him. Nothing but utter annihilation in an Irish 
row at all came up to the standard of revenge that 
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he set up for the barbarous originator of so excru- 
ciating an instrument of torture. The noise of the 
penny trumpets was shrik and penetrating, like the 
wailing of a tom-cat in its death agony. No amount 
of feline moll-rowing could possibly surpass it ; but 
ail nuisances must come to an end some day. Even 
your country neighbour, who will kpep pigs on a 
large scale, and refuses to litter them above once in 
six months, cannot live for ever ; and so the penny 
trumpets moved on, and gave jdaco to a German 
band, which was little better than its predecessors, 
but that, after a while, was induced to go higher 
up the Parade ; and so tli^ afternoon passed, and 
six o’clock came. The invalid for the last two 
hours had held his watch in his hand ; he looked 
at it contentedly. The doctor had promised him 
that Bell should be with him at six — not later tluiu 
six. At fashionable watering-places churcl.es and 
])arsoiis'are alwaylFplentiful, and the clocks of the 
churches put their mechanism in motion, making 
the bells cluing out the hour. Hardly had they 
finished — scarcely had the last vibration departed 
from the air, than Lady Bhoriiclifie once more ctune 
to sec her son. She found liiin with a dressing- 
gown thrown round liis shoulders eating graj)cs. 
He seemed quite jovial. 

“ Well, mater I” ho said, ‘‘ what news?'’ 

He usually called her mater ; it was an old IClon 
w'-ord, and he had not forgotten it. 

I an^ glad to see you so much better,” she re- 
plied, evading the question. 

“Yes, J do feel better. The time is near, you 
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know. I drank a gla$s of portwine just before you 
came in. What is that ? Was that a fly V* 

“No, I think not.” 

“ The express oomes in at six, doesn’t it r 

“Yes.” 

“I thought 80. How slow those fly fellows 
always drive !” 

Lady ShornclifFe looked sancfcimoniously at the 
ceiling, as if she were asking the inanimate plaster to 
foigive her what she very well knew Heaven would 
not. Then she spoke in slow and measured tones — 

“ I am sorry you should be disappointed, Arthur, 
but ” 

“ But what ho eagerly demanded. 

“ My poor boy, I am afraid you have been very 
inucli deceived.” 

“How — how do you mean?” he was almost 
gasping. 

His mother looked pityingly at him. 

“ Toll me, t(dl me quick, if you don’t want to — 
to kill me ; tell me !” 

His nervous agitation was painful to witness. 
It ought to have moved a lieart of stone, possibly 
it might have been more efficacious with that 
material than it was with flesh and blood. 

“Your * frieud’ either cannot or will not come 
to you.” 

“ It’s not true,” he cried ; “ I — I don’t believe it.” 

While he was yet speaking, a loud knocking, fol- 
lowed by some energetic belb ringing, such as the 
menials of the stable excel in, was hoard at the 
front door. They both lieard it. Its effect upon 
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both, however, was very different. The woman 
turned white and rod, and her face finally settled 
down into the colour of light winc-and- water. The 
boy shouted as well as his strength would allow 
him — 

There she is ! I knew it wiisn’t true. They 
told you a lie, whoever it was. 1 knew she’d come 
— I knew she’d fly to me, when she heard where I 
was ! The poor little bird 1” 

Lady Sliornclilfe was not so sanguine about the 
advent of Bell as her son. 

“It cannot be her,” she kept saying to 'herself. 

“ Who could have told her ? It cannot have been 
Dr. Eosbrooke, he would not dare to take such a 
liberty without first consulting mo. Oh, no 1 Ho 
would ^ot think of such a thing after the decided 
conversation we had together this morning.” 

But her ladyship was out of her reckoning. She 
remained in the sick-room listening for some sign. 
In a minute or two her quick car detected the 
sound of a footstep on the stairs. Then she heard 
another. There wore two people there — both of 
them women, by the sound. Who could they bo ? 
She was about to leave the room to reconnoitre, / 
and take, what they call in Erance, j>reventivc 
measures if necessary, when Lord ^horndiffe ex- 
claimed — , * ' 

“ Stop where jo\i are ! You^ shall not leave the 
room. I wont trust you — you are her cn^my.” 

She did lud lu c'd him. Her hand was u]>on the 
door, whin it was pushed open from outside, and 
the servant ushered in Bell W'ilson, saying — 
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A young lady to see my lord, my lady.” 

Bell advanced a few paces into the room, and 
stood still. She was plainly but very becomingly 
dressed ; she had on a black silk dress covered with 
a red woollen shawl, and a velvet bonnet. Her 
hesitation was but momentary. Altered as her 
Arthur was, she knew him at a glance. Kunning 
across the room, she fell down by the bedside, and 
taking his transparent hand in hers, rained rap- 
turous kisses upon it, fell down on her knees and 
kissed him, as if her soul went along with her 
caresses. 

Lady Shorncliffe was completely conquered — 
defeated — taken by storm. She could do nothing; 
she was helpless as a prisoner within four stone 
walls — as incapable of action as Monte Christo in 
the Chateau d'lf. With a scowl of ominous 
presage she swept grandly from the room, and left 
her boy under the upas tree,” as she expressed it. 

Arthur was too excited to speak, he could only 
bend down and kiss her again. and again. ,When 
the first exuberance of their joy was over, he called 
her his own, his darling, his pet, and twenty more 
endearing ci^ithets, and the oscillatory part of the 
business had to be gone through again. It was 
Love’s young dream, and it was very sweet. After 
awhile, he told her to sit on a chair by his bedside. 
She did so, still keeping his hand in hors, and 
pressing it fondly every now and then. They began 
to exchange confidences. ITc told her liow ill ho 
had been, and how the doctor had sent for her. 

Poor Bell ! hci’s had been a miserable existence 

11 
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during his illness. She had nearly gone distracted. 
Her fir.-'t impression was that he had met with 
some accident, and she searched and ransacked the 
papers over and over again day by day, fully ex- 
pecting to find sdnie such heading as ‘‘ Melancholy 
accident to Lord Shornclifle.” When she did not 
see this after many days’ diligent search, she grew 
terrified, and began to think he had left her; and 
yet she would not believe it. He would never 
leave her without a word, without a line — it was 
not like him. Tossed about in a sea of troubles, 
the unhappy girl had received Dr. Fosbrooke’s 
message very much as a murderer on the scaffold 
receives a reprieve — with joy and gladness, but yet 
with reservation. The message was vague, and she 
was still in perplexity. When she saw him lying 
on the bed, she knew at once that he had been 
ill — dangerously ill, perhaps — and she not near 
him 1 

Why did you not send for me before, dearest T 
she asked. 

“Because, SorciettOy I couldn’t — I was too ill. 
You forget I have been delirious,” 

“ How dreadful ! Was that your mother I saw 
when I came into the room 1” 

“ Yes. Never mind her.’^ 

“ But how she looked at me !” 

“ Did. she 1 Well, she can’t do you any harm.” 

“ It is very silly of me, but T feel afraid of her.” 

“ Afraid ? Nonsense P he replied, with a laugh. 
“I do, indeed, Arthur,” she said, with an in- 
voluntary shudder. 
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Pour me out a glass of that wine, will you, 
darling,” he said, by way of changing the subject. 

'She gave him some wine, and then they talked 
over what was best to be done. It was arranged 
that Bell should sleep at a quiet hotel close by, and 
come and nurse him and talk to him in the day- 
time ; and as she left him that evening he kissed 
her very tenderly and very fondly, and said — 

“ Dear, dear, darling Bell ! I shall owe my life to 
you.” 

She looked happily at him, and glided from the 
room. 


11—2 
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CHAPTEK XXIIL 

A MOTHEB’S LAMENT. 

With the impetuosity and thoughtlessness of youth, 
Bell thought that her happiness was secured for 
ever. She was by the side of the man she loved, 
and she did not anticipate any untoward event 
which might separate them. There was, however, 
an evil genius at work, who was very cleverly 
weaving his spells. Bell was not destined to wait 
long before she discovered this. Of course Bell 
was up early in the morning the day after her 
arrival at Eastbourne; but she did not think it 
would be right or proper to call at Shomcliffo 
House till at least nine or ten o’clock in the day. 
She walked about the town ; she had breakfast ; then 
she took another walk, and at nine o’clock she could 
restrain her impatience no longer. She wanted 
to be doing something for Arthur; if she could 
only minister to him in some way, however slight' 
or insignificant, she would be satisfied. She thought 
she might read to him, or peel an orange for him. 
Devotion very often shows itself and proves its 
existence by the most trifling acts, as vrell as by 
those of greater magnitude. 

When the servant admitted her, he said — 

“ Will you be kind enough to step into her lady- 
ship’s room, miss ? — she wishes to speak to you,” 
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The man was civil, because he dared not be 
otherwise to anyone in whom Lord Shorncliffe took 
an interest, but there was something in his tone 
that Bell did not like. It was not because Lady 
Shorncliffe had let fall anything in Iiis presence — 
she was much too well-bred and too j^roud to 
discuss her private affairs or those of her son before 
her domestics — but the man had drawn his own 
conclusions from what had come either under his 
own notice, or from the tittle-tattle of the servants’ 
hall. To go through the servants’ hall is indeed a 
fiery ordeal, and to come out unscathed next to 
impossible. Bell intimated her consent and her 
willingness to wait upon her ladyship, and was 
ushered into her presence forthwith. Lady Shorn- 
cliffe was alone. The remains of breakfast were 
upon the table, and a cup of tea was still by her 
ladyship’s side. Motioning with her hand, she 
said, in a frigid, unbending tone, in which there 
was not one particle of suavity — 

Sit down, will you, please.” 

The last word was extracted from her by the 
courtesy inherent in her nature. 

Her face was stern and cold, and the lines of her 
forehead more marked than usual. Bell sat down 
trembling — it was an inwai’d sort of tremor more 
than an external shiver, and so it iiasscd unnoticed 
by the lynx eyes of Lady Shorncliilo. 

Bell felt that she was going to be insulted, or at 
least to have something extremely unpleasant said 
to her, but she resolved to bo as civil in return as 
she could, because she was Arthur’s mother. 
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Yon cnu guess why I liavo sent for you,’’ was 
the opening sentence of the verbal campaign about 
to ensue, which fell upon Bell’s oars. 

Bell was not a bit a woman of the woi'ld; she 
did not know how to fence or to prevaricate in the 
slightest degree, and so she played into her adver- 
sary’s hands, by replying — 

“ Yc-es, I think I can.” 

‘‘That reply does credit to your clearsightedness,” 
paid her ladyship, who added, mentally — ‘‘What a 
consuininaie little fool ! Bair like a doll, too. Well, 
wdu) would have thought it] What fools men arc3 ! 
Nioi'ly dressed, though, and doesn’t wear her things 
badly.” 

Bell blushed, and looked flustered, and as if she 
wished herself out of the room upstairs with 
Arthur. 

“ Perhaps you are not aware*,” continued Lady 
Shorncliffe, “ that I did not do myself the honour 
of sending for you yesterday.” 

“ Indeed ! I was not aware of it.” 

“Oh dear, no; I should not have thought of 
such a thing for a moment. You must know that 
your presence in my house cannot bo anything but 
very unpleasant to me. You cannot bo ignorant 
of this.” 

Bell felt angry at this, and replied a little warndy, 
but still respectfully. The blood of the old Saxou 
yeoman was getting heated. In Bell’s opinion, 
Lady SlioruclifTo’s connexion with the peerage did 
not place lior upon so wonderful an eniincnce above 
herself. 
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I do not kno)^ who sent for me,” she replied ; 
“some one must have done so, or I should not now 
be here. Your son was glad to see me, and I did 
not know but what he was in his own house. I 
am sorry to intrude upmi anybody, and you must 
remember that 7 did not seek this interview, and I 
shall be glad to end it now, this moment.” 

Lady Shorn clilfe looked at her with some slight 
astonishment. She had expected something of the 
sort. She had heard “that those women were 
always violent.” But whei| she saw Bell, she 
imagined that she was too meek and mild — too full 
of milk-and-water, to make any demonstration. 
She was not sorry that she was mistaken. She had 
an adversary a little more worthy of her powers. 
Thei'o is not much pleasure or gratification in 
crushing a worm, you can do that by just putting 
your foot out ; but kill a snake, and there is some 
excitement about the affair. 

Her ladyship wore a little gold eyeglass; this 
she adjusted, and examined Jier visitor carefully 
through its help. 

“ You must excuse me,” she said, -when she liad 
finished her scrutiny, “ you are the first young 
person of the class to which you belong that I ever 
came in contact with, and you must, 1 re})eat, 
excuse me if 1 do not shape what 1 say in a way 
that is agreeable to you.” 

What do you mean?” cried Bell, her eyes 
flashing. 

“ Well, my meaning ought to be a])])ai’cnt 
cnougli.” 
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It is not to me/’ said Bell, catching her breath. 

‘‘ Oil, then I will endeavour to make it more so : 
I do not doubt for an instant that you would be 
glad to end tliis interview, but I do not intend that 
you shall do anything of the sort. I wish to speak 
to you, and you will be good enough to listen to 
me, without losing your tcnijier, I hope. Not that 
I am afraid of scenes — far froan it. What I meant 
just now was simply this : there are women who, 
either from an innate obliquity of their moral vision, 
or from a depraved inclination, do things which 
the rest of their sex neither will nor can tolerate 
or foi'give— -you are one of those. Need I be more 

('Xplicit 

The tears started to Boll’s eyes ; she was about 
to reply, but Lady ShornclifFe interrupted. 

“ Pardon me— not yet — when I have done I shall 
bo happy to hear you. However agreeable your 
society may be to young men, who amuse them- 
selves with you for the moment, your presence 
beneath my roof is po thing more or less than an 
insult. We arc at war — ^you and I—riiot only 
because of your breach of the broad 2)nnciplcs 
which rule society, but because you have tried to/ 
rob me of my son.” 

‘‘ 1 loill speak !” exclaimed Bell, unable to re- 
strain herself any longer. “ What you say may be 
true enough, but as ITeaven hears me, I did not 
think of all this. Your son told me lie loved me. 
T believed him,^nd if I am not his wife, per-perhaps 
I-I may bo some du}^’’ 

** Exactly,” replied Lady Sliorncliffe, who did not 
tio, the least lose her temper. 
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Hot iroa is easily moulded, cold iron will bear a 
good deal. 

“Exactly. If your morals were simply ac- 
commodating, you would not be so dangerous ; but 
you are designing, ambitious — and you Lave not the 
tact to conceal it from me. I am a woman of some 
expcriencti, and if you expect mo to believe tliat 
your chastity fell before the attacks of my poor son, 
who it is clear is your victim, why, all J can say is, 
that you are more foolish than I gave you credit 
for.” 

Bell started from her chair, and cried in a 
quavering voice — 

“ I cannot ! I will not 1 You have no right to !” 

Then she sank back in her seat, and murmured — 

“ She is his mother.’' 

There was something very pretty in this little 
act of forbearance. Because she was Arthur’s 
mother, she might insult her with impunity. 

“ Have you finished your theatrical display 
asked her ladyship, blandly.^ “ One would think 
you had been on the stage of the Strand Theatre. 
Pray, in the cdurse of your chequered career, have 
you ever stood before the footlights ?” 

Bell made no response ; she stu/fed her handker- 
chief in her mouth to keep her tongue still. 

“ Ah ! in the ballet, perhaps — it is very much 
the same thing. You came down here, I think, 
to see my son, who fancies that he lias.a penchant 
for you ? He is ill now, you see, and a little dis- 
trait; when he is wtdl, he will blow all his fancies 
to the winds. I know him belter than you do. 
He will blow them away like one Hows the fluff 
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from a dandelion flower in summer. He is only 
playing with you. He has achieved his object; 
and when that is done, what more do men want? 
Como, h‘t us ho candid with one another. Will you 
go back to London to-day ? You shall have^what 
money you want — a hundred, five hundrod, a 
thousand pounds ! I am liber^fl. Come, will you 
go?” 

“ If he — if Arthur wishes it,’’ replied Bell, art- 
fully. 

She knew he would not. 

That is simply absurd and nonsensical. Will 
you go ?” 

I’ll ttdl you where I will go, Lady Shorncliffe,” 
said Bell, in a firm voice. 

^‘Anywhere you like — Paris, Baden, Borne, 
Tlornhurg, Nice. Say Paris ; all young people like 
Paris, and it is just the j>laco for your sorb of 
women. Tlie French will go itie moutee about you. 
Shall I write you a cheque ?” 

Bell rose from her chair, and replied — 

“ Good- morning, Lady Shorncliflb, I am going to 
see your son.” 

And she ran quickly out of the room. Lady 
Shornclifie was completely taken aback ; slic had 
never been so thoroughly riiistaken and disap- 
pointed. 

Going to sec her son !” Could she have heard 
aright? — slip very much doubted it. But when 
Bell left the room, she could doubt no longer. She 
must act immediately, or she would lose the game. 
She hastily followed Bell, and perceived her at the 
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top of the first flight of stairs. Her ladyship’s 
maid was on the same landing. 

Stop that woman ! — ^stop her, Parkhouse !” 
screamed her ladyship. 

Parkhouse instantly comprehended what was re- 
quired of her, and laid hold of Bell by the arm. 

“ Let me go ! let me go 1” cried Bell, in a shrill 
treble. 

Hold her tight !’^ exclaimed her ladyship, in a 
rich contralto. 

I’ve got her, my lady,” readied Parkhouse, in a 
fine mezzo soprnno. 

Lord Shoriicliflc’a room was not far off. Aroused 
by the noise, and hearing Bell’s voice, ho grew so 
excited, that he could not remain still in liis bed. 
llegardless of the consequences, without slippers, 
without anything but his dressing-gown, which 
flowed in ample folds to his heels, ho rushed from 
the room. He was quickly by the side of Park- 
house, in whose Amazonian grasp Bell was 
struggling. 

“ Help me, Arthur ! help me !” beseeched Bell. 

Lord Shornclilfe stretched out his arm to do so, 
but the exertion proved too ipuch for him. A 
sudden chill struck upon his system, and he fell 
pulseless to the ground. 
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DEATH. 

When Lord Shorncliffe fell to the ground, the 
tlirco women sunk their personal animosity in their 
general interest to minister to his lordship’s wants. 
His mother and tlic servant promptly took hold of 
his body, and carried him upstairs again. Bell, for 
the time, was disregarded, although not forgotten. 
She followed the melancholy burden tearfully. 
She was alarmed, she was anxious, dreading she 
knew not what, but yet filled with an undefined 
terror of some impending and crushing catastrophe. 
They laid the unconscious man upon his bed, 
covering liiya over with a blanket and the counter- 
pane, The maid was despatched for surgical 
assistance; and the- best medical talent in East- 
bourne was soon on its way to Shorncliffe House. 
Her ladyship walked up and down by her son’s bed, 
occasionally stopping to observe his countenance ' 
more closely, or to take his hand in hers, and see if 
the pulse beat a little less feebly. Now and then 
she despatched a glance full of fiery and vindictive 
hatred in Bell’s direction. Bell was too much ab- 
sorbed in her own grief and apprehension to pay 
much ffttention to these evidences of animosity. 
She had scaled herself near the foot of the bed. 
The countess seemed determined not to allow her 
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to approach nearer to the object upon which the 
love of both waif centred. Her restless but con- 
tinuous walk was perhaps undertaken to deter Bell 
from advancing closer than she was at present. 

One by one the doctors arrived. They looked at the 
patient. They made little observations, which no one 
but themselves could understand or see the use of. 
Then they shook their heads and indulged in short 
confabulations, which they dignified by the name 
of consultations. After that they did what they 
ought to have done at first, and what any hospital 
Burgeon in London or Manchester would have done. 
They endeavoured to restore the patient to con- 
sciousness. It was a task of some diflSculty, for 
Lord Shorncliffe was utterly worn out and pros- 
trated by his long and wearisome illness ; and leav- 
ing his warm bed to encounter the chilly atmosphere 
of the staircase and passages, without anything like 
adequate covering for his body, had brought about 
what was almost as much to be dreaded as death 
itself ; for it was usually the precursor of death — a 
relapse. The young man’s soul had trembled mi 
his lips, but it had not yet winged its flight; it re- 
turned once more to its shrine of clay to linger a 
little while before it went upon its long journey. 
But his mind was found to be wandering. He 
did not know any one in the room. He looked 
coldly upon his mother, who violently forced lier 
anguish back into her breast, and sjioke kind and 
gentle word'^ to him, but he heeded her no more 
than he did the doctors. His stare was fixed and 
glaring — his features as immovable as those of a 
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statue. As yet lie had not spoken; but all at 
once he opened his month, and said, in a sepulchral 
tone, “ Bell.” She was by his side in a moment ; 
she had waited and watched for this. Not all the 
mothers in Christendom should keep her away from 
him now. He had called her : her fears were 
groundless then. He had recognised her, and ad- 
dressed her by her Christian name. The doctors 
made room for her, and she stood close to the sick 
man side by side with Lady Shovncliffe, who shrank 
on one side as their dresses touched, as if there was 
pollution in the contact. Bell did not notice this. 
If she had done so, she would have taken no offence 
at 43uch a time and place. 

You called me, Arthur; I am here,” she said. 

Lord Shorncliffe looked at her with his glassy 
stare ; but there was no recognition in his gaze — 
none at all — not the slightest symptom. She might 
have been an utter stranger to him for what his 
eyes and face said to the contrary. 

Do you not knoWs me, Arthur ? It is T — Bell.” 
- He i^aid no more attention to this appeal tlian he 
had dune to the former one. Lady Shorncliffe 
turned away with a short, dry laugh, saying — 

‘‘ If he docs not know his mother, is it likely he 
will know her 

One of the doctors was about to speak, when the 
patient’s lips moved again. This time he sp(ike in a 
sing-song, chirruping voice, as if he were scanning 
a lot of dactyls, “ Bell — Bell — Bell.” Hardly had 
they recovered their surprise at this, than the whole 
expression of his face changed, and the gloom of 
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death pervaded his countenance. ^‘Let the bell 
toll — toll — toll — toll,” came slowly from him in 
the deepest bass; and those round the bedside 
shuddered as they heard it. It was singular that 
in the midst of all his strange incoherent talk he 
should preserve the name of her he loved, although 
all else was blank in his mind. 

“Oh, this is dreadful 1” sobbed Bell. 

In that hour of tribulation and of sorrow she 
thought of the religious precepts she had learnt at 
home; and she reflected that Heaven might forgive 
her presumption in supplicating at the foot of the 
throne of grace for an extension of the days on earth 
of Lord ShornclifFc. With this idea uppermost in 
her mind, heedless of the pi’csence of strangers, she 
fell on her knees, and was about to pour out her 
soul in prayer. She buried her face in her hands ; 
but she had hardly sunk down, when a strong hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and a voice, stern, 
harsh, and inflexible, hissed rather than whispered 
in her ear — 

“ You dare to pray to God for my son ! Suppli- 
cate Him for yourself 1 Your prayers would only 
bring a curse upon his head.” 

It was Lady Shorncliffo’s voice. 

Bell reddened with shame, and a strong sense of 
humiliation ran through her at being spoken to in 
this way. What had she done that her prayers 
wcTC not to be heard by Heaven? Had slie com- 
mitted the iiiipardonable sin — the sin against the 
Holy Ghost which can nomr be forgiven ? She 
could not think it. For what she had done wrong 
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she was heartily sorry, and how bitterly she was 
being punished for it ! She could not pray now, 
her mind was too disturbed; she could only in- 
wardly breathe an aspiration that Arthur might 
recover from his present dangerous illness. Two 
of the doctors went away. Soon after Bell rose to 
her f§et, and sat down once more, timidly, upon a 
chair at the foot of the bed. The third remained 
to speak to the nurse, and give her certain direc- 
tions, and then he departed. The woman who offi- 
ciated as nurse went downstairs to get something 
that was required in the sick-room, and the mother 
and the mistress were together — alone together. 
Bell had not been weeping. Her grief had taken 
another form, one not unfrequent. Her heart was 
very full, and she would have given Tforlds to have 
been able to cry; but the privilege was not ac- 
corded her. Her eyes were red, and dry, and 
bloodshot. Her face boro a strained and feverish 
look. Lady Shorncliffe was too proud to cry or 
show any emotion before Bell ; but her grief was 
poignant enough Ibr all that. She looked upon 
Bell as the cause of this new catastrophe. Had she 
left the iiouse when she had been bidden to do so. 
Lord ShornclilTe would not have overheard the 
altercation which subsequently arose, and, d fortiori, 
he would not have fallen down inscnsfble upon the 
stairs. This was the way in which her ladyship 
argued ; but it never occurred to her that Bell 
considered she had a perfect right to go and see 
Lord Shorncli/Tc. She had lived with him very 
much as his wife ; ho had engaged lier affections. 
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and lie had been the cause of her fall. S]ic had 
been sent for from London expressly because he 
wanted to see lier; and the imperious lady ought 
to have asked herself the question whether it was 
just and reasonable to expect the girl to go back to 
London under such circumstances, especially as 
Arthur was dangerously ill, and Bell felt it 
her duty to watch by his bedside and restore him 
to his former state of health, whicli she would most 
pi'obably have done had she not been injudiciously 
interfered with by a lady possessing more pride 
and self-will than good, sound, common sense. 
There are more ways than one of killing a dog. 
But so hasty was Lady Shorncliffe’s nature that 
she could not rest until she had annihilated Bell. 
She looked upon her as a noxious reptile, whom it 
behoved society at large to utterly extirpate off 
the free of the earth. She had tried to extirpate 
her, but in the effort she had done what was nearly 
cquiv^alent to killing her son. The doctors came 
back again in a few hours. Jl^either Lady Shoru- 
cliffe nor Bell had left the room. The former had 
continued her restless, uneasy walk up and down 
the room ; the latter had remained watching, with 
unspeakable eagerness, for the least change, either 
for better or for wor.se, in Arthur. But no change 
had taken place i ho still knew no one. If any- 
thing, he was a shade weaker and more exhausted. 
They forced something down his li])s, but it did 
not seem to do him much good. One of the doctors, 
with much gesticulation, gave his colleagues an 
animated clinical lecture. This was the unchnibted 
12 
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bead of the medical profession at Eastbourne. Tho 
clinical lecture bad the effect of convincing the 
other two — a fact almost unparalleled in the annals 
of medicine, for 1 never heard before of one doctor 
being convinced by another. Lady Shonicliffe was 
drawn on one side, and the melancholy news that 
he^pljon could not live through the night con- 
fided to her. She bore the intelligence with a 
strong impassibility, and no one who looked at her 
at that moment could have guessed at the raging 
volcano in her heart. Sho merely cast one glance, 
full of tho most venomous hatred, in Bellas corner 
of tlie room, and she bowed her head to the medical 
decree, as if she were letting the storm sweep over 
her. But although she bowed low, the fierce blast 
nearly broke her proud heart. She had been 
educated in a school which teaches people its dis- 
ciples to conceal their feelings, and hide the prompt- 
ings and dictates of nature from the eyes of others. 
Calmness and self-possession ai’o everything, and 
worth many inward i'-angs, if you can only acquire 
them at such a price. She was calm and self-pos- 
sessed ; but from that moment — from the instant 
v/hch the doctors told her, with all tlio gentleness 
which medical men are famous for (I beg no one 
will think mo satirical), that Arthur Lord Sliorii- 
cliffe would not last out the night the sable shadows 
of which wore gradually but swiftly enveloping the 
town, she looked uj^on Bell Wilson as the murderess 
of her son. It was unjust — it was altogether wrong. 
She Lad been harbouring a feeling of rancour against 
her for some time, and now it burst forth with all 
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its peculiar virulence. ITor bosom was like a nest of 
snakes — a congeries of poisonous serpents — all twist- 
ing and writhing together, darting out their forked 
tongues, and hissing at Bell, in whose flesh they 
would have been only too happy to have imprinted 
their death-charged fangs. .From that hour Lady 
Shorncliife never spoke. She took a chair and 
placed it close to the head of the bed, and there 
took up her position. Once Bell ventured to move 
a little nearer Arthur, hut she warded licr back 
again, and Bell slunk back to her old place, saying 
meekly — 

“ She is his mother. While he lives I will obey 
her. She is more to him than I am. Heaven help 
her ill this great trouble ^ 

Boll had overheard the doctors’ conversation, and 
she gathered from it there was little or no hope. 
She -could not at first bring herself to believe it. 
No hope ! Why, a few weeks ago he had been in 
the prime of life, courted, loted, run after. A 
iiobleniau, rich, in the Guafds, the pet of Lohdon 
society, and hc^- own heart’s idol. And what was 
he now ? The shadow of his former self ; a wreck, 
a shattered and broken wreck. A numbed sensa- 
tion stole over her, and she existed as it were for a 
time without a mind ; she was incapable of thought. 
When the body receives a heavy blow it falls stunned 
to the earth, incapable of thought or action. She 
was mentally stunned, and fiir a long, long time 
she remained so. She could see objects in the 
Toom — the nurse, the lights, the doctor, the stony 
form of Lady ShornclifTe, and the wax-liko face of 
12—2 
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Arilmr, bat .slio could not concentrate licr ideas upon 
any one of tliein ; they were ]>atent to her sense of 
sight; and that was all. The hours passed, and the 
young lord never rallied — never held up his head 
again, llis system had been so severely shocked in 
the morning, at a time when Jje was utterly incapable 
of bearing anything of the kind, that his death- 
warrant had been scaled, and he w’as dying by 
inches. At twelve o’clock he was worse, and at 
about four in the morning, at the turn, as it is 
called, he liad but tlie eighth of an hour more to 
exist in this world. The signs were unmistakable. 
The eyes were closed ; a little piece of wool ])laced 
on the silky inoustmhe which lined his upper lip 
was unmoved by his respiration. 

‘•He is dying! my boy is dying!” exclaimed 
Lady Shorncliffe, in the wailing voice of the mothers 
avlio were deprived of their oflspring by Herod the 
babe-slayer. 

The sound of her ]adyslii[)’s voice broke the 
tiance in which Bell had fallen. Sjninging to her 
feet, she tottered to the bedside, and lookcxl at the 
only Ixiiiig she loved in the world W'ith an agony 
w'ljicli 1 am totally unable to describe. There he 
was — in that bed — in the flesh — the harbourer of a 
soul. She could touch liira, fc^^l liim, look at him ; 
but yet — strange and incoinprehcnsiblc fact I — in a 
short time lie would be no more. His life was 
ebbing. The brief momciiis were fleeting, and an 
inexorable avenger would take him from her. Oh I 
it was hard to think it, still harder to believe it; 
She wished she could join him, and that their 
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spirits, ki|i(Ire(l on earth, iniglit be kiiulrcil after 
death, and wiug their way through space together, 
A sigh, like the breathing of a new-born cliild, 
that was all that heralded the seveiing of tlie soul 
from the body of Arthur Lord ShoruclilFe. 
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SYMPATHY. 

Loed SiiOENCLiFFE ^vas dead : the fjict was evident 
to all wlio were in the room. It seemed, from what 
followed, that his motlier had hoped against hope ; 
that she had expected some favourable change to 
take place at the last moment — in fact, that although 
she had been warned and advised of it by those 
professional men, who were too prophetic in their 
anticij)ations, she still clung to a straw of the most 
insignificant size — the ghost of a straw. When 
she could no longer conceal from herself the fact 
that lie was dead, she gave way to the most pas- 
sionate grief. Her proud spirit completely broke 
down, and slic^lo.st her individuality in the common 
soiTOW of all who were in the chamber of death. Ho 
was her only son, and had all his life been a boy of 
great promise. It was hard to sec liim set his affec- 
tions u])on an unworthy object, but it was a thou- 
sand times harder to see him the prey of death. 
Yet it was almost a judgment upon her. She Lad 
solemnly declared to Dr. Fosbrookc that she would 
rather see him dead than the husband of Bell. It 
was an improper if not an impious declaration; 
but a certain allowance must always be made for a 
niotlier’s feelings. Lady Sliorncliffe was but a poor 
creature now her son was dead. The source of lier 
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pride and her han£(lity spirit liad j^assed away, and 
she was hut the rellex of her former self. Her look 
of venomous hatred towards Boll had passed away. 
Death is a great leveller; it knocks down barriers 
and distinctions, and tram})le8 out pride, voiy much 
as poverty docs, with an iron heel. ^ Bell noticed 
that Lady ShorncliHe’s face bore a more subdued 
expression ; but she did not think tliat her virulence 
towards her had disappeared. She fully expected 
to be told to leave the house — to hear it said that 
Shorncliffe House was no place for sucli as lior, and 
that the chambei* of death was sacred to those who 
were akin to the deceased ; and she began to nerve 
her little heart for a great and fierce; battle wdth 
the cruel ])eople wh% she supposed were going to 
talk to her in this way.» She swore, in her own 
way, tliab she would not leave Ler poor dear 
Arthur’s body until tbe grave claiimul it; and then 
no one couM keep her out of tbe cliurcliyaid. Slie 
could wreatbe the tombstone witli immortelles^, or 
plant daisies around tiro spol.wliero a few bits of 
iri’ceu turf showed iliat one amongst men knew 
corrujitioii. Bell felt that she bad a right to be 
near liim. Her heart was swollen almost to burst- 
ini’*, and she could not now restrain her tears. JShe 
was tired and worn out with emoti(m and watching, 
bill she bad nerved herself to meet the attacks of 
liad}* Sborncliflb and her satellites, which she ex- 
jieeted every moment. Nursing tliis deiiant spirit 
mode her holuer. She was dying to kiss liis pale, 
clear face once more; to give liini one holy, chaste 
kiss, wliich if he did not carry it with him to heaven 
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as a remembrance of licr great, unselfish, and fervid 
love, would give some solace to lier wounded spirit, 
which hung upon her lips like a biiiised lily. She 
rose from her chair and walked towards the corpse, 
fully expecting some harsh reproof, some rude re- 
pulse ; but she was mistaken. Lady ShorncUlfe, with 
the utmost delicacy, moved on one side, and allowed 
her to ajiproach. It was a strange sight — a melan* 
clioly picture, but yet not without interest. The 
wax-candles on the chimneypiece, a few drugs and 
bottles of medicine on various tables, the nurse or 
night-watcher half-asleep, half-awake, on a chair at 
the furthest end of the room, dozy and stu2)id ; 
the proud but sorrow-stricken peeress — all her 
haughtiness, all her sarcasm gout, vanisluxl, departed 
from her — dressed in a white flannel robe, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, how soon to be exchanged for 
black ! — her hair brought securely round her forehead 
and knotted tightly behind, just showing the fine 
proportions of her brow, and an excellent frontal 
develoi)ment. Bell, sad and lowly, like one who 
has lost her all, and has nothing left to live for. 
She did not think of the heavy legacy of disgrace 
he had left her; she only thought of the misery of 
being parted from him. Then, last of all, the cold 
body of -Arthur mourned over by two women who 
would have given worlds for his transmutation from 
death to life. Pale and motionless, but still b(‘fore 
their eyes. He was so beautiful in death that tlioy 
fuiuul some difficulty in believing that he really was 
dead. It w^as a maddening thought, and Bell })ress(*d 
her hand to Ijcr forehead as if to drive back some 
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unusual feeling. Ifc passed away, and she bent down 
and kissed Arthur upon the cheek. It was a reve- 
rential kiss. Then, with a heart-broken sob, sho 
fell upon her knees, this time uninterrupted, and 
prayed with the utmost fervour. She felt comforted 
and relieved. The maddening feeling wliich had 
hitherto possessed her went away, and softer senti- 
ments took its place. Her religious communion 
opened a valve wliich prevented her losing her 
senses. When she was herself once more, and as 
she stood by the jsido of the bed drying her fast- 
falling tears, she heard Lady Shorncliffe’s voice — 

“You, too, lo^ed him, my child.’* 

Bell could hardly believe the evidence of her 
senses. She looked up with her red and swollen 
eyes inquiringly. Lady ShornclifTe took her by 
the hand, and drew her closer to her. 

“ You, too, loved him,*’ she said once more. . 
“ Ours is a common grief.” 

By a gentle pressure Bell let her head fall upon 
the peeress’s bosom, and they wept in concert. 
Their io^rs npugled, and for a time all distinctions 
■^ere merged in the one great sorrow of the hour. 
All was Htgl and quiet without, except the rolling 
noise of the waves upon the beach, as the ])cbbles 
knocked against one another at the force of tlic 
receding water. "J'he occasional cry of a seagull 
rose upon the night air; but nothing was heard Ijy 
those within, for their hearts were too full of their 
’own lamentations. The grey dawn of morning 
broke at last, jiiul the two women roluctautly retired 
from their i)osts to snatch a few hor of repose, 
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^vLich nature imperatively commanded tLcni to 
take. Sleep came to tliem almost immediately, and 
was never more acceptable, for their wounds were 
gaping at present; it required time to cicatrize and 
heal them. Bell sought her couch with her pain a 
little mitigated, owing to the friendly attitude of 
Lady SliornclifFe. It is so pleasant to meet with 
some one wdio can sympathize with you cither in 
your great joys or your great sorrows ! 
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CHAPTER XX VI. 

THE END COMES. 

The next day saw Lady Shonicliffo and Pell once 
more at the bedside of the dead rniiri. Pell had 
arrived there first. She had surmounted the first 
shock, l)ut it liad left her very weak and ill and 
miserable. Slie felt that lienceforth lier life was 
objectless — in a word, she felt as all people do on 
losing a dear and intimate friend or relation. The 
room wliioh contained the mortal remains of Lord 
ShorncliiTo attracted Pell, she liardly knew why. 
She wished to bo near him. Ho was dead ; but 
still she wished to be near him. Lady ShornclifTo, 
on entering the room, averted her eyes from the bed 
vdioro lier son was Ijiid out. Touching Pell on the 
arm, she drew lier towards the ^^indow. She 
sj)oke. 

liave little or no right to speak to you, but 
will you allow me to say two or three words to 
your 

“ Yes,” said Bell. Say what you like, I shall 
be vt'iy glad to listen.” 

‘‘Ho you not think — that is, has it not occurred 
to you — that it is wrong to give w'ay too much to 
Oiu;’s morbid findings V 

r>ell looked up W'onderingly. 

‘‘ J mean that to be here, in this room alwniys, is 
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scarcely right j at least, ask yourself lay clear* 
child/’ 

Dear child ! thought Bell ; what a change from 
Lady Shorncliffe’s attitude Home time ago I 

"Yes, perhaps, it is not right; but, dear Lady 
ShorncliiTe, I — I loved him so.” 

This remark was the signal for both of them to 
burst into tears. When the paroxysm was over, 
her ladyship said in a broken voice — 

Como downstairs. It is better that you should 
do so.” 

Bell suffered herself to be led away. They left 
the room, descended the stairs, and went into her 
ladyship’s boudoir — a pretty little room, all gold 
and silk and satin. After they had seated them- 
selves, Lady Shorncliffc said — 

‘^Forgive the harsh remarks I made to you when 
I first saw you. Do not think any more of w^hat I 
said then. Perhaps you have done wrong, but who 
is perfect ? God has visited me heavily ; and I am 
not now censorious. I like you, now — T feel a 
pleasure in your society because you were the ul)ject 
of his choice, and you loved him. * Oh 1 I cannot 
tell you liow^ I loved that boy. It was my love for 
him that made me hate you. I was jealous of you, 
and 1 formed such grand j)rojccts for him in my 
heart. 1 thought him good enough for a princess 
of the blood-royal, and when T contemplated the 

possiliility of his marrying ” 

Her ladysliip broke off abrn[)tly — she did not 
wish to hurt her listener’s feelings. 

‘‘Pray, go on,” said Bell; “ I do not mind what 
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yon say to me now. You talk so differently io 
wliat yon did before. I know wb at I Lave done, 
and I am quite prepared to take the consequences. 
Blit there is one thing, Lady Sliorncliffb, which I 
should like you to retract. You accused me of all 
sorts of dreadful things, and, amongst others, of 
being very bad and wicked. I assure you that I 
had never loved, or thought of loving, till your son 
met me. You did mot believe me then, do you 
now r 

“Yes, my child, I do. I spoke hastily ; but it 
was all through my love for him. I do not think 
1 shall live long now he is gone. I had set my 
whole heart on him. He wa^all the world to me. 
But thou —I only awake sensations that ought — 
that must remain dormant.’^ 

The tears streamed from her eyes as she -ceased 
speaking, and BelFs •were moist. Death had, indeed, 
overturned the barrier which Lady Sliorncliffb 
had formerly 'regarded with so mueli reverence. 
She was talking to, sympathising with, and pitying 
the woman whom her son had lo\ ed, hut whom he 
had not married. Bidl felt iiituirnely that their 
new-boni friendship could not be of a very long 
duration — it was out of the nature of things. Lady 
Shorncliffb treated Bell wdtli every kindiie>s. aud 
all the courtesy of which slu' was jiosscssed ; and 
tliat was not a little. When tlio day for the 
funeral arrived, the lu‘arse was followed hy two 
carriages. One contained the inheritor of tlic title, 
Lady Shorn el iliV’s brother, and her huLship; the 
olln r ci»Mt lined H'*]!. Tbi* heir-at-law had heard 
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all about T>cll, and Lis idea of ]>ro])riety was so 
strict, tliat Le said if Bell were to follow the 
deceased to the grave at all, she mast ch so hy lier- 
self IjoH's spirit was so crushed, that she made no 
opposition to this arrangement. SIio was not 
ambitious of going to see Arthur lowered into the 
grave in the society of- the rich and great ; she 
wished to show a simple tribute of respect to the 
memory of the departed, and she had her wish. It 
was all she wanted. After tlie funeral, Boll would 
not have gone back to Shorncliffe House had not 
her ladvship pressed her; and then she only con- 
sented on the condition that she should only stay 
long enough for a little conversation to take place 
between thorn. Lady Shorncliffe declared that she 
wished to speak confidentially to Bell. She could 
almost guess what w’as about to be said to her word 
by word, but still she went. Her cup of bitter was 
full — another droj) more or less would make no 
difference to her. So slic w’cnt. The fir*t thing 
Lady Shorncliffe said was — 

You must foi’givc me if I ask y6u some thijigs 
bearing ui)on your jwivate life. 1 want you to tell 
mo what you intend to do w’lien you leave this 
place.^’ 

“ I sliall go to London.’* 

** To London ! — will you not want money V 
“ I have enough to take me there.” 

And then f ’ 

And then I — oh, 1 can 'work, Laily Shorncliffe.” 
‘^You will not — that is, I do not know liow to 
put it to you. Temj)tation may be strong, and you 
•lure pretty and attractive.” 
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** Do not bo alarmed,” replied Bell, with a look 
of quiet dignity and self-respect ; I have too much 
regard for Ids inemoiy, and T will work my fingers 
to tliG bone before I do auytliing which can make 
Iiirii rest uneasily in Lis grave. T loved him — 
adored him while ho was alive — and I do not forget 
him in death. Such love as mine does not vanish 
like a summer cloud.” 

“ Can 1 do nothing for you 

“Tiiaiik you, no. I should not feel justified in 
taking anything from you ; besides, I am self- 
reliant.” 

“ Your friends suggested Lady Shonicliffe. 

“ That is a ])art of my history with wliich you are 
not acfpiaintod, Lady {Shornclifib, and I do not see 
that it would interest you who know little about 
me, and who are not likely to meet me again.” 

“Well, have your own v/ay; I would have been 
of seivicc to you had you allow(5d mo. I wish you 
every success, and may this blight upon your 
young life soon wear off! You are young — I am 
old ; it may bear me down, but you should rise 
su])crior to it at your age.” 

Lady Shornelifie .said this with a smile of en- 
cuurageiiK'iit, and Bell soon afterwards took her 
leave. It was night when she arrived in London, 
and she had sonu'thing under ten shillings in her 
pocket. Why did she go 4o London ? She know 
not why particularly. London is tho great ceiltre 
of atti-action for every body’' — it is the magnet of the 
human race; ! 
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A NEW FRIEND. 

WiiEN Bell arrived in town on tlie afternoon of a 
damp, cold day, she did not know what to do; her 
mind was a chaos. She had partially recovered 
from the effect which Lord Shorncliffe’s death had 
upon her, and she wished to live, because she con- 
sidered it wrong to wish to die. She liad taken up 
her cross bravely, and resolved to bear it with for- 
titude. She did not like the idea of going home, 
because she was afraid of the plots and intrigues of 
the squire ; he had done much to injure her before, 
and he would, in all probability, do as much more 
were she to return. Ilis was a cold-blooded if not 
malignant nature, and Bell thought she was doing 
right in not giving him the least clue to her where- 
abouts. She liad written one letter home when at 
the Jlfa^asm in Regent-street, and she made up her 
mind to write another after she bad been a day or 
two in London. The groat puzzle and dilhoulty' 
with her at present, wna where she should go to, 
and what she should do; she could not go to a 
hotel with the few shillings she had left; lodgings 
were also out of the question — she could get no 
loom under threc-aud-sixpcnce or four shillings a 
week, and the money wmuld be required before she 
w^ould bo allowed to lake ])oss('ssiou. She had a 
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little travelling portmanteau with her, and when 
the train arrived at the station, a porter took hold 
of it, and asked her if he should call a cab. She 
rejdied in the negative. 

Bus, miss asked the porter. 

** No,” replied Bell a second time, a little con- 
fused. 

The portmanteau was heavy, and the porter, after 
taking stock of the fragile-looking being to whom 
it belonged, came to the conclusion that she didn’t 
look like carrying it. If so, there was but one 
other way of disposing of it open to her. 

** Oh, cloak-room, miss. This way,” he exclaimed, 
and before Bell had time to divine his intention, or 
ask him what he meant, he had whipped the port- 
manteau up from the platform, where it had been 
resting, and led the way, at a quick pace, towards 
that railway mystery — the cloak-room. There, for 
a charge of twopence a day, a bewildered official 
will umlertake to look after, ar.d take care of, any 
package for you, or by paying additional sums of 
twopence, any^ amount of packages. Wliat becomes 
of your box, or your ca?*pet-bag, or your port- 
manteau, after its receipt over the counter by the 
overworked official is not revealed to the eye of 
man ; it becomes part and parcel of other lumber. 
Nothing comes amiss to the authorities of the cloak- 
room ; they will take a live snake with the same 
celerity as a dcalP dog. Nor will they gruitiblo at 
game from whom the spark of life lias de])art('d. 
Were an enterprising person to wrap liiinself up in 
a horseclotli, and daelare liimself a mummy lempo- 
13 
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rarily resuscitated on his way from Grand Cairo to 
Cornhill, I believe he woulJ be duly cared for upon 
the payment of twopence. ** Cheops from the Great 
Pyramid. With care. This side up !’’ The porter 
plumped BelFs baggage down upon the counter. 
The man in charge demanded her name ; she gave 
it. He then asked for twopence ; he had it. 
Upon the receipt of his standard charge, which ho 
regarded affectionately before he placed it in the 
till, he handed her a ])icce of paper, which was a 
receipt for the luggage in questidb, and had certain 
of the company’s Lye-laws |minted on the back. 
The porter touched his cap to Bell, as a hint that a 
donation would not be received unthankfully by 
him ] but not being versed in the arcana of railway 
travelling, she did not understand the mute sug- 
gestion, and replied, mildly — 

‘‘ Thank you.’* 

He went away growling. 

“ What’s the good of ‘ thank you V I didn’t think 
her up to much, but I did expect the price of a pint 
of porter.” 

And so Bell fell into disgrace through ignorance. 
She had disposed of her luggage for a time, at least 
until she wanted it. Her next care was to find 
some place where she could rest the solo of her foot, 
and she walked out into the yard of the London- 
bridge railway terminus — that mi^j^ty artery which 
disgorge* so many thousands of passengers every 
morning, letting them loose to throng the streets 
and allt ys of the city, and taking them back at 
night when the day’s work is clone. She mingled 
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with the crowd, and walking over the handsome 
gmnito bridge which spans the Thames at that 
point, she entered the city, and became lost and 
bewildered in tlic mighty rushing, hurrying mass 
of peoide who were intent on that most interesting 
and alluring of all occupations — inoriey-gnibbing. 
There were some like herself, whose day was pur- 
poseless and aimless, but they were the few, not the 
many. She reached Chenpside, and her attention 
was attracted by the sewing-machines displa3’ed in 
the shop windows. She stopped and watched some 
girls at work, and wondered at the celerity with 
which they handled the little piece of machinery, 
which, in their hands, seemed to work so easily. 
Raising her eyes a little higher, she saw a placard 
pasted to the glass by a' wnfer. It was an intima- 
tion to the effect that a ‘‘clever young woman 
"might earn from thirty shillings to two pounds a 
week at the sewing machine business. For infor- 
mation, ap])!}'^ within.” Bell read this twice, to see 
tliat she made no mistake, and lier heart s\vclled 
with delight aird thankfulness at having so quickly 
found sometliing which would not only give he,r 
occuj)ation but remunerate her handsomch". Slie 
entertained no doubt whatever that with a])}>lica- 
tion she could soon learn the art of sewing by 
machinery, and in her siinplo-mii.dedness she 
thought she had but to ask and she slioiild get 
what she wanted. She certainly knocked, and tlie 
door was opened to her. Bub in this case the 
major proposition did not contain the less. Bell 
was very nicely dressed, but in deep mourning; 

13 — 2 
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she looked like a lady, and one of the girls, taking 
her for a customer, rose from her work and asked 
her politely what she would like to, look at. Bell 
bliislied, and replied that she did not want to buy 
anything; she had come about some employment. 
The smile of affability and the traces of respect 
faded instantly from the girl’s face, an insolent, 
overbearing expression took their place, and she 
said, in a contemptuous voice — 

Sit down ; Mr. Strong will bo in direct^.” 

This was one of the stings of poverty, but it was 
not the first Bell had encountered since she left 
the country. After a time the heart becomes blunt 
and leathery. You don’t feel an insult after 
you get used to slights. It doesn’t even fire your 
blood. It raises a sort of antagonistic feeling which, 
if you see your interests, will not suffer by letting 
your tongue loose, you give way to and pay the 
insnlter in his own coin ; but if you are likely to 
lose some material advantage by gratifying your 
sense of injury, if you are a wise man and a man of 
the world, wliy you put it in your pocket and place a 
mental note of admiration (for that, read dctestati<»ii) 
against the name of that man who has caused you 
to chafe inwardly. But of all the charming and 
delightful thing.s in liuman nature the suppression 
and annildlation of a Jack-in-ofiice is certainly the 
most fascinating. Your professional and habitual 
bully soon subsides before a vigorous attack, and 
when he sinks into his boots what a poor creature 
be is. The giil went back to her machine, and 
carried on a conversation over her work with a 
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friend of hers who was managing the next 
machine. 

‘‘Party after a job,” she said, with a scornful 
laugh. 

“ Wish she may get it,” replied the other, with a 
significant smile. 

Mr. Strong had stepped round the corner to get 
his matutinal drop, and made his appearance smell- 
ing odorously of gin. 

“I mustn't let him make the mistake I did, or 
he’ll be as savage as anything,” muttered the young 
woman upon whom the care of the shop devolved 
in the absence of the master. Meeting him us he 
entered, she exclaimed — 

“ Young person, sir, after some emi)loyment.” 

Mr. Strong was a stout man, below the average 
height, and the beau ideal of a London tradesman, 
entertaining a vast idea of his own importance, and 
proud of having his name in a conspicuous place 
over his door; proud of his stock-in-trade, and 
much enamoured of a balance at his banker's, which 
grew favouraWy month by month. Putting on a 
consequential air he met Bell half way, by saying — 

“ My forewoman tells me that you wish for an 
engagement.. Have you been accustomed to this 
sort of thing 

As he spoke he put his foot upon one of the 
boards at the bottom of a maeliino, which, being 
pressed down, caused the wheels to revolve. 

“No, I have not.” 

“ Are you prepared to pay a premium f ' 

“ A what 1” asked Bell. 
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rrcmiuin. That is, five pounds down for being 
taught the business. Can’t do it for nothing, you 
know. iiTou might learn all we could teach you 
and then leave us. Pretty flats we should be ! ’ 

Pell’s heart sank and was drowned in those very 
waves of hope which before had buoyed it up. 

“No,” she replied, mournfully, with drooping 
head ; “ I have no money.” 

“Then I can do nothing for you. Sorry, but 
must have an eye to my own interests. If you can 
get your friends to pay the requisite premium I 
shall be glad to see you. Cood morning. Door- 
handle turns to the left.” 

Turning on his heel he sat down at a desk, and 
busied lumself with some accounts. Bell let berself 
out. "When the door closed behind her, and she 
stood on the pavement once more, she hesitated a 
moment. The fact was, she did not know where to 
go to ; she was lo.-t in the metropolis. She could 
not go back to where she had been diving in 
London before Lord Shornclifle’s death. She was 
very much in debt there, and L^uly Shoinclilfe 
had arranged' with Bell to pay wliat she owed for 
her; so that avenue was closed against her. While 
she was thinking, she heard a husky voice — a cross 
l)et\veen a raven and a bull- frog. It was addressing 
her. 

“You ain’t had no luck there, I’m thinking. 
You aint the fust by a long chalk as I’ve see go in 
there as if they had for all the world been made of 
ingyriibber, cock-sure of summut to do, and come 
out as if they ]jad been washed and mangled, and 
all the starch took out on ’em.” 
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Bell looked about her to see who the speaker 
was. She looked to the right, to the left, up iu 
the air, but saw no one. 

YouVe no call to look that way,” said the voice. 

I ain't far off.’* 

Boll lowered her eyes, and saw a little, old- 
fashioned woman seated on the jmvenient, with a 
basket of oranges and nuts, which she was busily 
arranging. She had one of those old world straw 
bonnets on, coming up over her ears and protruding 
ever so far beyond the face ; a black shawl, with 
many a hole in it, and a common Manchester cotton 
dress completed her attire. Her way of wearing 
the sliawl was peculiar. She had brought it over 
her chest and round her back, and over her chest 
again, fastening it at the side with a pin. It kept 
her warm, but it did not conduce to the elegance of 
her personal appearance. She was one of that 
‘ill-treated race called costermongers. Her face was 
battered by the weatlier, but there was a good ex- 
pression upon it; and Bell, in her loneliness and 
misery, felt attracted to her. The orange- woman 
rose to her feet, and said — 

“ I must not stoj) here. The blues will be upon 
me. Alderman Carden’s no friend to us j)oor folks, 
so Bd better step it. Come with me, and I’ll put 
you up to something better than sewing-machine 
work.” 

Bell, without any special reason for it, assented, 
and followed the old woman down a lane into 
Trump-street, where she led the way into a public- 
house. Bell entered it after her. It was not a 
time to stand upon ceremony, and the old woman 
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might, after all, be of service to her. Pulling three- 
pence out of her pocket. Bell’s new friend threw 
them down on the counter, and in her puny, 
squeaky voice, demanded — 

Two threeha’porths of Old Tom.’^ 

And tliis is how it came to pass that Bell Wilson 
drank gin in a publichouse situated in the heart of 
the City of London. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LOSING THE “’aNSELL.” 

The old woman who had taken a fancy to Bell was 
an honest old costermonger. She gfiined an in- 
significant livelihood by the sale of succulent fruit, 
and thinking that the young person she had seen 
disappointed in the sewing-machine shop stood in 
need of advice and assistance, she generously resolved 
to render her all that lay in her power. The sluices 
of conversation were raised by the si)irit they were 
imbibing, and the stream of talk flowed on swiftly. 
Bell told the old woman that she had not been 
many hours in London ; that she was homeless and 
friendless, and did liot know how to get a living. 
Her new friend, having a partiality for her own 
calling, strongly recommended it to Bell until she 
could do better, or until something turned up. At 
last Bell was persuaded to sell what few things she 
possessed, and embark in trade as a vendor of 
flowers, or whatever article was in most demand in 
the market at particular seasons. Bell asked the 
old woman her name. 

“ They never call me anything but Betsy,” she 
replied, “ and IVe almost grown to forget my own 
name. I don't like to think of it. When I do let 
my mind settle upon it, old things come up, and 
Pin that miserable I can hardly keep a razor from 
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my throat. IVe longed for some one to talk to 
like yoursel£ It*B a great relief for a body to have 
some one to talk to. There was Emily Jane, who 
worked with me ever so long ; but slie went away 
with a soahiring man she fell in love with, through 
hearing him sing something about “Jolly young 
Watermen,” and “ Wapping old Stairs,” in the tap- 
room of “ Paddy’s Goose,” that’s a famous place down 
in the east, |ind he took her to Indy with him. 
Ever since then I’ve been aU alone, and got to huto 
everybody and everything. My place is a poor one, 
but you’re welcome to a share of it, if you like.” 

Bell expressed her willingness to do so, and 
thought herself extremely fortunate to meet with 
60 good-natured an old woman. Betsy announced 
her intention of knocking off work for that day. 
She had not done badly, and in order to celebrate 
the new acquaintance she had made, she thought 
she was fully entitled to a halflioliday. 

Accompanied by Betsy, Bell went back to the 
station, received her ])ortmantcau from tlie porter in 
the cloak-room, and with Betsy’s asshtance carried 
it to a pawnbroker’s in the borough. She retained 
a few things which she stood absolutely in need 
of, and borrowed a little less than two 2>ounds on 
the rest. Betsy looked upon -this as a small fortune, 
and in glowing terms predicted that together they 
would make a colossal purse. Money and ex2)erience 
were to bo allied, and the result was shadowed 
forth by the spirit of prophecy as something like 
the vision of a dream. Bell’s next visit was to a 
shop where they bought the apparel she was then 
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wearing, and gave her some more iii lUJcordanoe 
with the chai-acter she was about to assume. Fully 
clad and equipped, Bell followed her comjoanion to 
a clean if poor 2'»art of Bermondsey. It was not 
far from Spa-road. There was nothing ])Overty- 
stricken about the neighbourhood, and Bell felt a 
sensible relief when she saw her conductress stop at 
the door of a small house, with a neat little garden 
before it, open the door with a key, and enter. 
The j)arlour door open, and a chcciy voice 
exclaimed — 

“Is that you, Betsy T 

The responto being in the affirmative, the voice 
•said further — 

“ Stej) in here a moment. I am going to take 
one of your oranges, if you haveuT sold out.'* 

Betsy conqdied with the request, -vdiispcring to 
Bell— 

“ Mrs. Mangles, the lainllady. Come in after me.” 

]Mr,s. Mangles’ parlour was the picture of neatness 
and order. The furniture was neither plentiful nor 
costly, but what there w'as of it 'was kept scrupulously 
clean, and made the house look like the abode of a 
thrifty woman. 

“ I liave brought a lodger hack with me,” said 
Betsy. “ She’s 'willin’ to pay a little move towards 
the rent.” 

“Oh ! that doesn’t matter ; you can bring any 
respectable friend of yonrs here.” 

Mrs. Mangles laid a slight stress upon the word 
respectable. It did not escajie Bell, for she flushed 
crimson ; an involuntary act of indiscretion which 
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Mrs. MaiHgles noted only too keenly. It is soriie- 
wliat remarkable that ladies who have lost their 
husbands, and been reduced to a state of widow- 
hood, are wonderfully clever at detecting the 
slightest impropriety on the part of any other 
woman with whom they ihay come in contact. 
Mrs. Mangles had certainly attained the age of 
two score years “ and the rest that is, she was 
nearer fifty than forty ; she was stout and florid, 
her hair was not too thick, jp-nd she took a pride in 
greasing it. She cut it very short in front, so as 
to make it crisp over her forehead, the consequence 
of which was she was always in a state of semi- 
curl, and gave one the idea of having been obliged 
to liberate her tresses from the confinement of 
curling paper on a sudden, and before the curling 
process had existed suflBciently long to bring it to a 
successful termination. She was remarkably amiable 
in her manner, and was the personification of polite- 
ness, She knew how to simper when the exigencies 
(•x the occasion required that she should simj)er ; and 
her smile, for a woman of her age, wae the most fas- 
cinating in the whole district of Bermondsey, where 
the hideous smell of the tanneries usually inclines yon 
to do anything but smile — that is, if your internal 
( rganiization should be at all rebellious. Mrs. Mangles 
liad an invaluable quality; she was like a female 
detective in plain clothes. She could see through 
you at a glance, reckon you up in an instant, and 
))\it a black or a white mark against you, as she 
thought proper. Her hands were rather more 
inclined to obesity than was exactly the thing, 
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even in the person of a two-score year old Ycnus. 
One of her lodgers had been an actor at the Pavilion 
Theatre, in the Whitechajiel-road. Being of a 
complimentary nature, he was in the habit of 
denominating Mrs. Mangles the Venus of Ber- 
mondsey. One Christmas-time he had gone so far 
as to petition his landlady to go on the stage. He 
assured her that there was a fine opening for a 
Columbine, but she declined the offer, on the ground 
that the amount of ^ility she possessed would 
scarcely be sufficient to fill so arduous a part. This 
was the only offer that she ever had of appearing in 
public life, although her enemies and detractors — 
who is without them ? — said that her husband, when 
alive, frequently did so. He was a man who, in 
his time, had played many parts. When he married 
he was holding a responsible situation in a merchant’s 
house, but the finances of the establishment de- » 
creased in so suspicious a manner that his dismissal 
was determined upon. Then came tlie tug of war. 
The wolf, as is usual in such cases, made his appear- 
ance at the deor, and made himself so obnoxious in 
various ways, that Mr. Maijgles saw the necessity of 
doing something. The only question was what 
that something should be. A brilliant idea entein d 
bis head one evening, when discussing a quartern 
of gill over the bar of a public-house. It was liis 
last sixpence, and as he was specially addicted to 
gin, he did his best to devise some exit from his 
difficulties His furniture had been levied upon 
for rent, and all the sheriff’s officers had left him 
was an old broom, with which the yard of the 
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house was swept. Putting this tinder his arm, 
without saying a word to his wife, he sallied forth 
tlie next morning, and took up his position at w^hat 
he considered a favourable crossing. This he 
sedulously swept, and it was admitted on all liands 
that the crossing did him credit. A new broom 
sweeps clean, so did his. When he had finished it 
he began to look about for bis reward. But before 
he had time to t ike a single halfpenny, an eccentric 
looking Irishman made his appearance, with the 
stump of a broom under his arm. He approached 
hlr. Mangles, whistling ‘‘ The Sprig of Sliillelah 
and Shamrock so green.” 

They stood facing one another. 

“ Share and it’s claiie and nate — clane as a daisy,” 
said the Irishman. 

At this moment an elderly gentleman, whose 
bump of benevolence was strongly developed, crossed 
the street. The Irishman held out his hat, and re- 
ceived a threepenny bit. 

‘‘That’s irline,’^ angrily cried IMr. Mangles. 

“ It’s yours when you get it,” was the reply. 

The result of this adventure 'was that a fight 
ensued between the Irishman and Mr. Mangles, in 
which the latter was defeated, and subsequently 
buffeted about the head and shoulders with his own 
broom, which the Irishman confiscated to his own 
use as the spolia opima of the conflict. After that 
day Mr. Mangles assumed a new system of tactics. 
He abandoned the broom and the crossing business 
as only fit for low Irishmen, and he went about the 
streets soliciting the alms and the patronage of the 
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charitable, which was freely accorded him. He 
maintained, and witli some reason, that there was 
no disgrace in jiaiiperism, which was a state of 
things consequent upon ultra civilization. He al- 
leged, in spite of the most violent assertions to the 
contrary, that Socialism was as rampant in England 
at the present day as it was in France during the 
Revolution of ^89. When asked to prove his alle- 
gation and state in what the Socialism of England 
consisted, ho brought his hand forcibly down upon 
the table, and said, “Poor-rates.” In his new 
avocation he was successful : as a predatory member 
of society he grew rich. To his over-indulgence in 
the good things of this life, when working Ijours 
were over, he was able to trace his untimely end. 
One evening he returned home flushed with triumph. 
Somebody in Pall-mall had given him a sovereign — 
most likely in mistake for a shilling. On entering 
his house he saw nothing on the table but some cold 
meat and hot j)otatocs. “ What !” ho cried, indig- 
nantly, “ cold meat and ’taters again 1 I can t stand 
that.” And with all the pride of an affluent beggar 
displayed upon his charity-inducing countenance he 
adjourned to a neighbouring tavern, and there gave 
full licence to his fastidious appetite. His unhappy 
wife never saw him again. He fell a victim to 
apoplexy at half ]past seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and was favoured by the parochial authorities 
with a parish funeral. After his death Mrs. Mangle.^ 
was assisted by her syrapatlnziug relatives, and she 
set up the business of a lodging-house kee})er in 
Bermondsey. When Mrs. Mangles had helped her- 
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self to some of Betsy’s oranges, the old woman 
went upstairs to her own room. She had but one. 
The bedstead, an pld-fashioned Arabian, rather the 
worse for wear, stood in one corner, the table in the 
centre, upon a Kidderminster carpet, and one or 
two other little ♦things completed the furniture, 
which altogether, at a broker’s, would not have 
fetched a pound. Yet this was what Mrs. Mangles 
called a furnished apartment, and charged three 
shillinffs a-week for. 

O 

It was arranged between Bell and Betsy that 
operations should be commenced the next day. 
Accordingly Bell was up early, and accompanied 
her friend to Duke -square, where they bought a 
small stock, and departed in various directions to 
get rid of their wares to the best advantage. Bell 
did not know her way about London at all ; but 
she wandered through different streets determining 
if she lost herself to ask her way home again. She 
reached the foot of Ilolborn-hill, and stood there a 
little while, resting her basket of fruit upon the 
ground, for it was rather heavy and* tired her arm. 
She looked at the hurrying throng, and awaited a 
customer. She felt nervous, as it was only natural 
she should do; but whrn she reflected that no one 
was likely to see her with Avhom she was acquainted, 
her nervousness wore off, and she subsided once 
more into that callous calm which had animated 
her ever since Lord Shorncliffe’s death. A man, 
who looked like a commercial traveller, afflicted 
with a strong liking for oranges, stoj)ped before 
her, and, in a ]>rofessional manner, began to haggle 
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about the price of this and the price of that. Betsy- 
had fully instructed her as to the value of her 
goods; and when the customer offered her some- 
thing like half the actual w’holesale value for some 
oranges she refused it, saying, " They cost her more.’' 
Finding he could not get them at his own price, he 
went away, abusing itinerant fruit- vendors in no 
measured terms, and vituperating them as if they 
had been beasts of the field. Strange as it may 
appear, this was the only offer Bell had all day. 
Perhaps she did not go to a likely place, or she was 
unlucky; anyhow, the fact remained the same. 
When the evening began to fall, Bell retraced her 
weary steps homewards, disgusted an^ heart- sick at 
her had luck, and thinking that she was tlie sport 
of evil fortune. When she reached the City she 
stood on the steps of the Poyal Exchange, supposing 
that as it was a good situation, and there were 
numbers of people constantly ])assing and repassing, 
she might sell a few oranges, so that she might not 
go home altogether penniless. A tnan approached 
her as if with the purpose of buying something. 
She took one glance at him, and tlien, drop])ing lier 
basket, regardless of the loss of its contents, she ra n 
quickly away, and was lost to sight in the fast- 
gathering darkness. She had seen Tom Thorbiiru 
-i-honcst Tom Thorburn; and there was no doub 
that he had recognised her, as she heard liis loud 
voice calling her by name, but she paid him n.> 
heed. Like a timid and startled fawn she ran, anil 
he was powerless to stop her. When she got back 
to Bermondsey she had recovered from her surprise 
14 
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and she asked herself why she should have run 
away from a man who loved her as she had done. 
The answer was slow in coming, but it came. She 
felt intuitively that slie was not worthy of being 
the wife of Tom Thorbiun. She did not come 
before liim witli clean hands, and she shrank from 
meeting him, 

Betsy had already arrived, and eagerly demanded 
what luck she had met with. The answer may be 
guessed at. Betsy did all she could to soothe Bell, 
telling her that she \rould have better luck next 
Himie, and reciting a number of other homely say- 
ings, which are the stock-in-trade of tlm unfortu- 
nate. The of the basket was tlie one tiling 
which afllicted Betsy most, because it cost a good 
deal, and their sum of money would bo considerably 
decreased in buying another. WJiile they were 
having tea, Betsy requested Bell to tell her all her 
adventures dining the day, as slie luid only given a 
brief abstract of them at first. When she heard 
about Bells refusing to sell l^er oranges under cost 
price to the commercial gentleman, she held up her 
hands in amazement. 

“ Fancy my not telling you,” she exclaimed ; ‘ 
that's losing the ‘ ansell !’ ” 

"What is that f ’ said Bell, rather puzzled, 
don’t know what it is, exactly; but it is wdiat 
we call losing the ‘ ansell.’ The ‘ ^inseir is the first 
thing you sell — the first offer you get. If you re- 
fuse tliat, whatever it may bo, you will have no 
luck all the icsb of the day. I believe it— 1 have 
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often met with it. What a fool I was, to be sure, 
not to tell you about the * *ansell.’ 

Bell made an inward resolution that in future 
she would pay more attention to the superstitious 
ideas of the costermongers, and never again lose 
the ‘^ansell.*.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MRS. MANGLES. 

Mrs. Mangles had, in her own expressive jjhrasc- 
ology, kept her eyes upon Bell. A model of pro- 
priety herself, she wished all with whom she came 
in contact to bo the same. In her religion she was 
orthodox ; she tolerated parsons, but she had not 
nuioh idea of curates. The curate of her parish, 
who had not long been appointed to the cure of 
souls ill the extreme east, was an enthusiastic 
young man, wlio secretly wushed that his convic- 
tions w'ould allow him to embrace the errors of 
Pr.seyism, so that he might siifler martyrdom for 
some cause or other, whether good or bad But he 
hud been brought up a Protestant ; three genera- 
tions of his family — he could trace liis descent no 
lurtlier, and generally said that lie v.’as tlie lineal 
descendant of an exiiatriated IJiigiieiiot — had been 
IVotcstauts, and lie had not suflieieiit mind or 
sufiiciont counigfj to be anything else. He one da^y 
called npon.Mr-s. Mangles, the ser van t-of-all- work 
opened the door, and in a loud voice, which seemed 
to indicate that it fancied itself in the pulpit, he 
said — 

Who lives hcreT 

]\Irs. Mangles was in her sitting room, the door 
was open, and she overheard this remark. Ilunning 
‘ out into the pass,^ go, she exclaimed — 
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do.” 

Not a bit abaslied, the curate said — 

Have you any lodgers 

‘‘ What’s that to you f’ was the only res])onso 
tliat his impertinence elicited. 

** Well, a great deal,*' he said, rubbing his hands 
together ; I like to make the acquaintance of my 
parishioners. May I ask what religion you are, 
and what place of worship you attend ]” 

“ I am a Homan Catholic, and I confess to 
Cardinal Wiseman,” promptly replied Mrs. Mangles. 

Good morning.’^ 

The parson took up hia liat, and beat a speedy 
retreat from the lieretical abode he had chanced to 
visit. 

In commenting upon the affair, Mrs. Mangles 
was heard to observe — 

Parsons are very well in their proper place, but 
out of it they’re nothing. I would as soon have a 
doctor continufilly about me as I would a par'soii. 
Parsons in their pxdpits on Sunday are all very 
right, but pafsons on week-days are as had as a 
white frost in J une/’ 

One evening Mrs. Mangles gave Bell an invita- 
tion to come into the parlour. It was an honour 
and a condescension ; and as such Betsy regarded 
it. Bell had gone out again with her oranges, and 
had done better. Her j)retty face attracted some 
peo[)le, and tlilB sad exjirejssion it wore invited 
custom on the part of others ; so that Betsy was not 
dissatisfied with her earnings. It was evident at a 
glance that Bell had not got over the death of Loi'd* 
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Shorncliife ; she was grieving inwardly, fretting in 
secret, and she could not help showing it in all she 
did. ' She spoke but little, and went about every- 
thing in a listless manner, A blight had fallen 
upon her at an early age, and, without something 
occurred to rouse her out of it, it was evident she 
would bring herself to a premature grave. She ac- 
cepted Mrs. Mangles^ invitation to come and see her 
for an hour or two, more because Betsy asked her 
to than because she had any inclination of her 
own. Mrs. Mangles ha(f made preparations for her 
visitor on rather a grand scale for Bermondsey. 
She had muffins and crumpets, all ready toasted and 
buttered, piled upon a dish, which was standing in 
the grate and basking in the heat of the fiie. 
Tliere were water-cresses crisp and green, and a 
two penny haddock on a hot water-plate — like the 
wild boar at Eomaii dinner-parties — made the grand 
diftli, and gave a soin(3what epicurean appearance to 
the festival. To such luxuries Bell had for some 
time been a stranger. She did nut repine at the 
loss. She imagined that by Jiving in the strictly 
honest and unselfish way she did, and mortifying 
the flesh in almost every way, she was paying 
tribute of affection to tlie memory of Artlmr. Slio 
came, at last, to bless the accident which brought 
her in contact with Betsy ; because it enabled her 
to live a quiet and primitive life, during wliicli she 
could commune with herself and dwell uj^ou all the 
glories of the past, when Arthur’s love was lavished 
upon her. Poor child ! the cross had falltm to her 
share — as it does to all of us sooner or later — but 
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she took it up bravely, and laid it across her 
shoulder ; bearing it with quiet, uiiostontatious 
licrnisui such as it is good to look upon. Ijell being 
bidden to sit dovm to the banquet, did so. fehe had 
no a])petite for tlic viands which Mrs.* Mangles liad 
pre})ared for lier in sucli profusion, but she eat a 
little out of courtesy. Her reticence with regard to 
the good cheer seemed to ])lease her hostess, who 
filled up any gap she left with coinmendablo 
celerity. Eating muffins to her was childs play, 
and crumpets iu all their doiigliy elasticity were but 
a whet to an insatiable appetite. Water-cresses 
disappeared like chaff before a strong wind, and the 
way iu which the haddock was dis^osial of was a 
caution to economical liousekc(‘j)ers. Considei'ubly 
]-efi’eslj(.d by the hearty re})ast she Lad m ich*, Mrs. 
Mangles drew her clmir near the five, which she 
liad lighted to air the room and boil the kettle. » 
Tlie evening was chilly, but the sumuier was not 
yet over ; however, a little lire was extremely 
agreeable, and both the wonicii found it so.. 

“Are you a widow, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Mangles, iu an insinuating manner. 

“No,” replied Bell. 1 — 1 iiave never been 

mnrriod.^’ 

As she made this reply, she thought of a ring she 
^Yas wu'aving. It was one which Lord Shoniclilfe 
had given her in the earlier d.iys of their intiinac}''. 
She glanced down at .the little piece of golf], and tlie 
blood rushed to her cheeks in a ttdl-talo manner, 

“Oh ! indeed,” exclaimed her interrogator. “ You 
must excuse the question, but you see you wear a 
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wedding-ring, and I thoiiglit that only people who 
had been to church did such things.” 

Bell made no reply. She felt these remarks of 
IVIrs. Mangles more than she liad done the cutting 
and insulting observations of Lady SliornclifTe, on 
the memorable occasion of her sudden appearance 
at Eastbourne. She was beginning to feel that she 
had done wrong, and these annoyances were some 
of the consequences. 

“ As you are an inmate of my house, you will 
allow that J have a right to question you,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Mangles, 

“ I do not admit that you have any right !” 
exclaimed Bel^ hastily. 

Y ou need not lose your temper over a trifling 
question. If j^ou are ashamed of anything that you 
may hav^B done, I do not wish to rake up the 
recollection.” 

Had Mrs. Mangles been a Q.C., in all the 
eflective panoply of a silk gown and a horse-hair 
wig, she could not have j)ut her leading questions 
more skilfully, or have framed them in a more 
embarrassing manner. 

Instead of being excited or angry at this remark, 
Bell’s heart softened. It recalled her lost love, and 
she burst into tears. Mrs. Mangles, who was not a 
bad-hearted woman, but who suffered from occa- 
sional attacks of intense curio.sity, like most of her 
sex, to one of which she had givjeii way on the present 
occasion, went over to Bell and tried to soothe her. ^ 
Oh !” sobbed Bell, “ if you only knew all — if 
you only knew, you wo\ild pity me.” 
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" Well, well, dear, don't give way. There, sit up. 
I didn’t mean anything, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Mangles, in a kindly tone. 

After a time. Bell recovered her serenity, and 
under the influence of the blandishments of her 
hostess, she detailed the history of her brief and 
fatal love. It was a relief to her to make a con- 
fldant of somebody; and as she poured out her 
trouble to the good-natured woman by her side, she 
felt that she was not so utterly isolated and cut off 
from the rest of mankind as she had been before. 
Mrs. Mangles’ parting benediction that night when 
her visitor left her, was — 

Poor darling, God help her 1” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

GOOD NEWS. 

One ot ilio institutions of Loudon wliicli Petsy 
iiclpcd to keq> up and support was a Sunday news- 
paper. In order not to be invidious, I will not say 
wliicli of the number which teems fj*om the press 
on Friday evenings. Tliey are all very much alike, 
from the Observer to the Poimj Newsman. The 
Sunday paper was a great consolation to Betsy ; it 
made her au courant with the latest police news, 
the aggravated assaults and wife beatings, the last 
new thing in swindles, and the raid against the 
costers by the authorities at the Mansion House. 
She was much gratilied to learn how Nosey Ike, 
alias the Slogger, alias Tony, alias the Captain, 
had at last been arrested in the act of passing 
counterfeit coin, and committed foi trial at the 
Central Criminal Court. Then there w^as the 
young man in great perplexity who ap})lied to Iho' 
magistrate for advice under the following circum- 
stances : he had been married that morning to the 
most beautiful, but at the same time the most per- 
fidious of her sex, wdio, after the completion of the 
ceremony, had left him and gone no one knew 
w'liithcr. It was also refreshing to kimw tha^ 
Sergeant Atkins, from the Whitechajiel district 
wdio had been severely wounded during an Irisl 
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row, was rapidly becoming convalescent, and would 
shortly be able to leave the ward of the ^Tiddlescx 
Ilosjutal, where bo had been treated with every 
possible care by, &c. Sz(f. The man who got tijisy 
tib a cliaritablc dinner, and when told to move on 
by a policeman, replied that “he was all right, as 
he liad tlie ^ey of the street,’^ afforded Betsy con- 
summate enjoyment, which was increased when she 
read that it took three policemen to divorce the 
aforesaid gentleman fiom the lamppost, which lie 
w^as embracing with the greatest cordiality. A 
good mnrcler was worth a Jew^s eye to Betsy, and 
the Sunday paper generally manages a murder 
every week either in London or the provinces. 
One Sunday afternoon Betsy and Bell had come 
home after selling all their oranges. They found thii 
seventh day* a very good one for the disposal of 
fruit, as the lower classes, who arc addicted to it, ' 
leave their homes and kennels where tiny have 
been burrowing all the week, and endeavour to get 
a breath of fresh air somewhere or other. Betsy 
had fetched* their dinner from the bakehouse all 
liot and steaming, in the earthenware dish divided 
into two compartments, the baked j)otatoos in one, 
and the pullet which Betsy had picked up for ono- 
and thrcejKUieo in Leadcnhall-markct, late on Satur- 
day night, in the other. Poultry, Betsy said, was 
cheaper than butchers meat, aud a nice change on 
Sunday. The dinner had been consumed, with a 
p *t of four ale from the adjacent public-house, and 
both Betsy aud her lieutenant were discussing some 
spii ituous compound in a little hot water. Betsy 
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was lying down on the bed reading a sheet of the 
paper. Bell was reclining in a wicker-work arm- 
chair, price tliree-and-ninepence, frpna the hawkers 
who pass by your doors, similarly occupied. 

Suddenly Betsy exclaimed — 

Is your name Wilson, Bell T 

She only knew Bell by her Christian name. 
Betsy was not in the receipt of her confidence; 
they had struck up an alliance ofilnisive and defen- 
sive, but it never went beyond that. 

“Yes,” replied Bell, with some curiosity displayed 
upon her countenance. Why do you ask V* 

“It is?” again asked Betsy, as if she wanted to 
bo sure of the fact. 

“ Yes,” repeated Bell. 

“ Well I never,” cried Betsy, “ that beats every- 
thing.” 

“ Is there anything about me in the paper 1” 

“ There’s something about Bell Wilson. Como 
and look.” 

With her heart beating wildly, Bell rose from 
the chair in which she was sitting, and approached 
the bedside. Betsy held out the paper, keeping her 
finger fixed upon a particular spot. Eagerly taking ' 
it, her eye cAught the paragraph which had ^arrested 
her friend’s attention; it was amongst the adver- 
tisements nearly in the middle of a column. In 
order to get at it, you had to wade through oceans 
of announcements made by speculative attorneys 
and quack doctors, the gratis distribution of number 
two with number one of some cheap publication 
such as “ The Mysterious Mistress, or the Penitent 
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Painter of Pentoiiville, with full and startling par- 
ticulars of tlie man who cut his own throat by mis- 
take and bled to death in Batclifie-highway or, 
“The Sailor of Shad well, being the History of the 
Daring Duke and the Demon of the Deep. A 
Boniancc of Bcality, which, alTecting personages in 
the highest ranks of society, -cannot fail to create an 
interest only paralleled by Daniel Defoe’s Bobinson 
Crusoe.” 

Then followed the notice given by “ The only 
astrologer now in England, Zemob-Bernob-IIow- 
Cho, wlio may be consulted daily. A])])lications 
contLiining stamps duly attended to. N.B. — No 
application containing less than twelve stamps will 
lx? answered, as the process of casting a nativity is 
laborious and expensive.” 

Skip]Mng all tlK^^e, and many more of the same 
description. Bell came to the advertisement which 
Bttsy supposed aUcoted her. She saw, iu leaded 
type — 

“Bell ^YlLSON. — If this should meet the eye of 
Bell Wilson j she will liear of something very much 
to her advantage by calling upon Mr. Beecroft, 
Solicitor, Lincol n’s-imi-fields.” 

Sitting down on the side of the bed, Bell ran 
over tills advertisoniont sevei’al times. She had no 
doubt whatever that she was the Bell Wilson 
referi'td to, but her difficulty was to find out 
whether she avus sought after by a friend or an 
enemy. IV: haps Mr. Weston Wliite was endear 
\oiiriiig to tindlior ; or more likely still, her friends 
ot Oak Tree were rabsinir Heaven and oai-tli to 

f 
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meet with licr. If tliivS were the case, she woukl 
not call upon Mr. Leecroft, as she would rather die 
than fall into Mr. White’s clutches again. Her 
experience of his cunningly-contrived ice-house was 
such as not to induce her to patronize that asylum 
again, if she could possibly avoid doing so. If her 
mother and father were on her track, she was 
equally unwilling .to return to them, because she 
was ashamed to do so. It may seem odd that she 
should be so scrupulous, but she felt that all sorts 
of rumour.s and stories must have got about con- 
cerning her during the three or four moutljs she 
had been away from Warwickshire. When ques- 
tioned, wliat account could she give of herself? 
what could she say to the anxious parental inquiries 
with which she was sure to be beset ? It was this 
that d(‘teiTed her from going home and throwing 
herself on her father’s protection and kindness, for 
she was very proud, and notwithstanding all her 
reverses, had a rebellious si)irit which counselled 
her not to expose herself to the gibes and sneers of 
those wdio had formerly hated her on account of 
her good looks, and would now lose no opportunity 
of laughing her to scorn if she came back wdth the ' 
least taint or soil upon her reputation. 

‘‘ I don’t want to know’' your secrets, my dear/*’ 
said Betsy ; ‘‘ but if that concerns you I should go 
to the Lincoln’s-imi-fields lawyer, and see what it 
all means." 

1 W’ill think about it between this and to- 
morrow,’’ re])lied Bell, a little drily. 

That evening she sought Mrs, Mangles, 'who 
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was glad to seo her. When she saw the advertise- 
ment, she said — 

Go, hy all means. It may be something for' 
your benefit. They cannot hurt you, and to tell 
you the truth I' do not thilik you are in your 
proper position here. You are worthy of something 
better.” 

The end of the conversation was that Bell was 
persuaded to dress herself in her best the next day, 
and pay a visit to Mr. Bcecroft. After many 
inquiries she found liis office, and knocked timidly 
at tlie door. She almost expected some hulking 
policeman, with a drawn truncheon, to spring out 
upon her, and make her his prisoner ; but nothing 
of the sort happened. The squeaky voice of an 
articled clerk, whose pale face and general appear- 
ance indicated that lie was fonder of dancing- 
saloons and late liours tlian the business he was 
being brought up to, exclaimed — 

‘^Corne in.” 

Tliis she was not slow in doing. 

Who do 'you want 1 ’ demanded the dissipated 
clerk, looking impudently at her, with all the 
libertini^^m tliat half-fledged boys affect. 

“ Mr. Beecroft. I have come about an advertise- 
ment.” 

When the clerk heard that he immediately 
assumed a deferential attitude, and with the best 
sort of bow he had at his command, said — 

‘‘ Mr. Beecroft is within. Will you step into his 
room, Miss I” 

The attorney was ‘^■itting in a comfortable chair 
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at a table covered with briefs and ])aper.^, marked 
in a way having peculiar significance for a young 
barrister. Mr. Sergeant Watkins, twelve guas. ; 
with you, Mr. Armstrong, Cons., two guas. Upon 
another was endorsed, Re Williamson, case for Mr. 
Granger’s ojjinion, one guinea. On this one. In 
the Exchequer, Knox v. Bragg, Mr. W heller, five 
guas. j with you, Mr. Sherman Palmer, Q.C. All 
this possessed no interest for Bell, wlio scarcely 
noticed the papers lying about, or if she did do so 
only to think liow useful they would be to light 
the fire of a morning. 

** Lady, in reply to advertisement, sir,’’ exclaimed 
tlie clerk, who, with his ])eii behind his ear, looked 
like a half-plucked porcupine. 

‘‘Take a seat. Miss Wilson, I presume!” said 
Ml*. Boecroft. 

“ Yes,” answered Bell, sitting down as far away 
from him as she could. 

His manner was very respectful, and Bell did 
not know what to make of it. It fairly puzzled her. 

“ 1 am happy to say, Miss W ilson', that I have 
some very good nows to communicate to you,” 
began IMr. Bcecroft, wreathing his mouth in smiles, 
after the manner of lawyers when they arc pleased. 

Bell looked at him inquiringly. 

He coiitiiiiicd — 

“ It is not rigid, of me to keep you in suspense. 
You may as well know your good fortune at once. 
Lady Slioriiclific ” 

“What of her?” cried Bell, now really interested. 

“ Died a fortnight ago. She never recovered the 
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death of her son. She died, possessed of a great 
deal of property, the major part of which she has 
left to you by will.” 

Bell gasped for breath, and turned so pale that 
the lawyer hastily touched a small alarum which 
stood upon the table. This summons brought the 
dissipated clerk, who was told to bring a glass of 
water, which menial office he performed with more 
grace and alacrity than would reasonably have 
been expected of him. The water revived Bell. 
The lawyer took her by the arm, and placed her in 
his own chair, which he wheeled near the window, 
having previously opened it to permit the air to 
penetrate and fan her checks. The atmosphere 
of Lincoln s-inn, owing to its contiguity to St, 
Giles’s and Clare- market, is not too salubrious, but 
in the present emergency it was better than nothing. 

“ Ilow do you feel now V asked Mr. Beecroft, * 
kindly. 

The shock was rather sudden ; but joy never 
kills people. 

“There, that is better. Wo shall soon be well 
rigain.” 

“ Thank you very much,’' replied Bell ; “ I am 
■w^ell again now.’' 

Mr. Beecroft left her a moment, to get some 
document out of an iron safe. Having found what 
he wanted, and untied the red ta])e with which it 
was bound, he said — 

“ This is the will of her ladyship. If you will 
allow me to read certain passages to yon, I shall be 
able to explain better to what you are entitled.” 

W 
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Bell nodded lier head; and he pi’ocecded to inform 
her, ill a monotonous voice, that she was the legal 
possessor of all that messuage and tenement situate 
and being at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, called 
Little Ridge, which was worth a clear five hundred 
a year, together with the sum of twenty -five thousand 
pounds invested in the Three-per-cents, which, 
iny dear young lady,” lie added, suavely, ‘‘ will give 
you an income of over twelve hundred per annum. 
And now, allow me to congratulate you ! Soino 
little formalities will, of course, have to be gone 
through. I must be certified of your identity. I 
must have a certificate of baptism, and two or throe 
other thittgs, wliich I have no doubt we shall 
satisfactorily accomplish.” 

Bell took his prolfeied hand and shook it warmly. 
Arranging to call upon him again at a time he 
apjiointed, she took her leave of Mr. Beecroft, with 
her licad almost swimming at the unexpected jut'co 
of luck with which she had met. Lady Shornclifi'o 
dead ! How soon she had followed her son to the 
grave ! Bell pitied the haughty woman, and slied 
many tears over her melancholy end. Her generosity 
to Bell, in her last moments, sliowed that she had 
forgiven her, and hud endeavoured to mtike soino 
reparation for the wrong her son, Arthur Lord 
Shorncliffe, had done her. 
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AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

Bell proved her identity to Mr. Beecroft’s satishic- 
tion, and that gentleman took quite a faney to lier. 
He gave her the best advice on all occasions and on 
all subjects. Acting upon his suggestions, she left 
London, and took uj) her abode at Little Bidgc. 
The house belonging to the estate was small but 
sweetly pretty. It was situated upon the ledge of 
a hill, upon what in Switzerland would bo called a 
plateau. It faced the sea, and was surrounded by 
timber. The hill sheltered the house from the lierco 
north-wind, and the trees kept off the blast from 
the cast. Towards the south it was opeti, and a 
splendid view of tlio ocean was obtained. It was 
some distance from Yentnor, and owing to the 
ascent, which’ was very steej), Bell was obliged to 
keep her ponies in a stable at the foot of the hill. 
She parted with Betsy and JMrs. Mangles, who liad 
been kind friends to her in her adversity, with 
every demonstration of regret — making both hand- 
some presents of money and other things. She 
promised that when she got settled in her new 
abode they should come and see lier ; but Betsy 
petitioned her so strongly, and in so earnest a 
manner, to take her witli her to the Isle of Wight, 
that Bell had not the heart to refuse ; and, relenting 
15—2 
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at the eleventh hour, although she had before that 
made all her arrangements to tlie contrary, she 
sen ted to Betsy’s accompanying her in the capacity 
of companion, housekeeper, and servant-of-all-work. 
By Bell’s directions, Betsy represented her mistress 
in the neighbourhood of Little Ilidge as Mrs. 
Wilson, a widow; and more than one resident called 
upon her. Bell received her visitors with every 
politeness, but intimated to them that she wished 
to live a life of seclusion, and would consequently 
be unable to return the visits they had been so good 
as to ])ay her. Thc*oddity of such a proceeding was 
talked about at first, but it was gradually forgotten; 
and if anybody inquired who lived at the charm- 
ingly romantic villa at Little Ridge, the answer 
would be, ‘‘An eccentric lady who has a distaste 
for society.” But if Bell did not go amongst the 
rich and groat, she did amongst the poor and lowly. 
Her whole existence was devoted to charitable in- 
dustiy. She was the best friend the poor people 
ever had in those j^arls, and they blessed her for 
miles round. In her asceticism and her charity 
could he traced an undying regret for Arthur. She 
acted as if she wished him to look down upon her 
from his home in the sky and ajiprove of wdiat she 
was doing. She was very fond of walking along 
the seashore when the tide was out, and watcliing 
the wavelets gliding over the golden sand with 
many a bubble and boil. She would sweep the 
' horizon with a powerful glass she carried with her, 
and note the position of various craft as they sailed 
swiftly along. 
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It happened on one occasion that she had strayed 
farther than she was accustomed to, and the in- 
rusliing tide warned her rather suddenly that if she 
were commonly prudent she would at once hasten 
homewards. It wanted some hours before night 
would come on, so that Bell was not in the least 
afraid of being caught in the darkness. Her only 
a})preliension arose from the risk she ran of being 
overwhelmed in the angry flood, which was making 
such quick and violent leaps inwaids. The pre- 
cipitous clifls frowned upon her from above, and 
many a mew and curlew gyrated over her head as 
they uttered their melancholy note. The tide 
would lave the foot of the rocks, the base of 
which had been hollowed out by their action like 
a basin ; and Bell knew, from what she had been 
told by the fishermen, that at floodtide there was 
^ six feet of water under the cliffs. Gathering her 
dress around her, she hastened home. Three good 
miles had to be traversed before she reached the 
welcomo spot, and some part of the way was any- 
thing but ca^y and comfortable walking. In one 
or two places heavy landslips had taken jdace, and 
the shore was strewed with heavy boulders, through 
the intricacies of which it was difficult to pick a 
passage. Bell set herself bravely to the task, but 
she was obliged to draw nearer to the cliffs, minute 
by minute, in order to avoid wetting her feet. She 
hurried on, her lips compressed and her brow bent, 
for she was now fully alive to the danger and peril 
of her position. Dark clouds began to gather out 
at sea, and a strong wind blew them inland. Heavy 
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drops of rain fell and splashed in the turbid waters, 
which were now lashing themselves with foam. 
Huge waves sprang up in the Channel as if by 
magic, and rolled tremendously along with a large 
crest of whi^e foam, which looked ominous and 
menacing. The billows ran rapidly towards the 
goal they proposed for themselves, and dashed up 
a*gainst the bej\eh with a sullen roar. It was im- 
possible fur Bell to conceal from herself that she 
had been very iinpinident. HIio had carelessly 
strayed along without taking note of the tide, 
which on funner occasions she had always studied 
with great exactness. Innumerable stDi-ies of j>eople 
being bcniglited and cut off by the tide flooded her 
mind, aud in her eagerness to escape such a fate she 
ran, as fast as her little feet would carry her, until 
she was out of breath. Banting with exertion, her 
chetdis glowing with the exercise and with fear, she 
w^'is obliged to slacken her j)ace. Nearly under the 
l)row of tim cliff now'’, she had to pick her way 
through the stones, of various sizes, which lay about 
in all directions. The rain now came‘ down in tor- 
rents, and she w\as soon wet to the skin. The wdiid 
howled and tore along in a wild manner, as if J^rog- 
nosticatiug some dire misfortune. The sea w'us 
within a couple of yards of its boundary, and yet 
Loli w'as a good mile from licr destination. She 
felt a strong inclination to sit down on a rock and 
allow tiio fickle weaves to overwlielin her in their 
deadly caress(;s. d’ljen she w^onld rejoin Arthur. 
She had formerly longed for some accident — some 
chance wdiich would take her off quietly — for some 
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means by which she could leave this earth without 
the stain of deadly sin upon her soul. And now it 
was before her, ready to her liand ; but tlxc wish to 
live sprang uj) strongly in her breast, and wlien the 
danger was most imminent she found that life still 
possessed some charm for her; and although her 
fate was in her own discretion, she would not rush 
upon it. Her efforts to escape never ceaSed; hut 
soon the water lapped upon her feet — in a few more 
minutes running over and covering her boots, laving 
her ankles, and forcing her to hold up her dress 
still higher. This impeded her movements very 
much, and she did not make so much progress as 
before. At last she moved with positive difficulty, 
and (lie force of the waves nearly threw her over 
more than once. In her terror slic shrieked aloud, 
and to her excited fancy the blast mocked her. 
Again she sent forth a fierce cry, winging its way 
upon the bosom of the storm-cloud, and a second 
timo siio heard what she considered was a mocking 
echo. With a heavy heart she gave herself up for 
lost, and continiu'cl, without any heart and without 
the slightest hope of saving her life, to struggle 
through the rising w^aters — a laborious and difficult 
task, which soon brought on extreme exhaustion 
*and weariness. Worn out by alarm and violent 
exertions. Bell was about to lean luT back against 
the rough and jagged surface of the rocky cliff, and 
let the sea do its worst upon her, when she heard a 
loud splashing noise close beside her. A voice shoutec 
something to her wliich the angry wind smothered 
and she found herself raised in a powerful gras] 
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and seated on something where she was out of 
reach of the insatiate sea. A man on horseback 
had rescued her in this timely manner. He had 
evidently been out for a ride, and the tide had sur- 
prised him as it had surprised Bell ; h*it being on 
horseback he had been -able to make better progress 
than she had. But a very short distance now had 
to be travelled before they arrived at the foot of 
Little Ridge. P)cll had no idea how near home she 
was until she arrived there. The strong arm of 
her rescuer encircled her, and she folt that she was 
safe. The horse struggled gallantly through the 
body of water which impeded his path, and even- 
tually landed his double burden on dry land. Bell, 
on being carefully placed on her feet, was profuse 
in her acknowledgments and thanks to the stranger 
w^ho had arrived at so opportune a moment. He 
requested that he might be allowed to see her 
home, which proposition she made no objection to. 
WhcMi they reached her house she could do no less 
than ask him to ste]) in, which he did. The road 
up the hill was not too steep fur a horse, although 
it was for a carriage ; and leaving his steed outside, 
tied to a holly-bush, the stranger followed Bell into 
the Aiorning-room. Ringing the hell, she ordered 
candles to be brought, for it was growing dusk.* 
When they arrived, she asked her preserver if he 
w'ould have a glass of wine or a little brandy; he 
re})lied that he should prefer the latter, as he was 
very wet. She produced it immediately, and as 
she placed the bottle upon the table she looked 
closely at her visitor. It struck her that his fea- 
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tures were not only familiar 'but were known to 
her. He, however, did not evince the least symp- 
toms of recognition of her. After drinking the 
brandy, he exclaimed — 

“We are both so wet that I think it will be only 
prudent to change our things as soon as we can. 
You arc at home. You will not think me rude if 
I run away at once, will you f' 

“ Oh dear, no !’* replied Bell. 

“ I shall do myself tlie honour of calling upon 
you to-morrow,” he said, “ if you will not mind.” 

“ 1 sliall be very glad, indeed, to see you,” an- 
swered Bell ; and he went away. 

Soon after the sound of his horse^s hoofs was 
hoard in the road outside, and Bell went upstairs 
to take her things off. He had given her no 
opportunity of questioning him, or she would have 
done so. She thought she could not be mistaken 
in her surmise, and she resolved to settle the ques- 
tion when he paid his promised visit. He punc- 
tually kept his word, and was at Little Bidge early 
the next moriiing. 

After the usual compliments had passed between 
them, Bell said — 

“ 1 had not time to thank you for saving my life, 
which you undoubtedly did last night ; but believe 
me I am not ungrateful.” 

“ You are very good to say so,” he replied ; “ I 
am only glad to think I was able to be of any use 
to you.” 

“ It would be more singular still if we were old 
acquaintances,” observed Bell. 
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Old acquaintances !” ho said. May I ask 
what you mean V' 

think wo have mot before. Ain I right in 
supposing that you come from Warwickshire V 
Yes/’ he answered. 

From Appleton?’^ 

‘‘ Yes — ^}mu are certainly riglit.^^ 

“And that you are Mr. diaries White, of Iho ‘ 
Hall r 

“ By J ove ! How do you know all that ho cried, 
in astonisliincnt. 

She raised her eyes to his, and replied cpiicily — 

“lam Bell Wilson.^’ 

“ The devil !” ho exclaimed. “ That is — excuse 
ino — I was never so amazed in iny life. Arc you, 
indeed, Bell Wilson T 

“ You are 8uri)riscd to see me here, and in this 
position.” 

“I cannot tell you how rejoiced I am at this 
meeting,” he said. 

“Why sol” demanded Bell. 

“Because I have been obliged to leave lionio 
owing to the odium I incurred thre^ugh your disap- 
pearance.” 

“ Indeed !” 

- “ Your father and Tom Thorburn accused mo of 
knowing where you were, and of having a hand in 
your abduction. I was mobbed once in Appleton, 
and rny father thought it better that I should go 
away for a wdiile.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Bell, “ that you did not 
know the real author of all my trouble 
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I answer you, frankly and candidly, I did,” re- 
plied the young man. 

“ And you would not betray him 

“ No. I thought it better that I should be tem- 
porarily under a cloud than that he should be stig- 
matized in any way. I hope you will not consider 
me rude in aslciug why you have never returned 
home V 

‘'For many reasons which I cannot explain to 
you,” she said, blushing. “ 1 have written ftcasionally 
to Oak Tree, so that they know I am alive.”* 

“But that is a poor consolation.” 

“I cannot help it. I owe a duty to myself and 
to others as well as to my parents.” 

She said this with dignity. Her manner repelled 
any further questioning on his part. 

“Would you mind. Miss Wilson,'^ he said — 

“ would you mind seeing some 5)f your friends, and ‘ 
clearing me from the suspicion I am labouring 
under f ’ 

“But that would only prove the guilt of your 
father.” 

“ That is true. T am still in n dilemma. Will 
3^011 accompany me to Loudon, so that wo may see 
my father ? T could telegraph for him ; together 
we might concert something.” 

“To toll you the truth, Mr. White,” replied 
Bell, “ I am afraid of your father. I do not wish 
to hurt your feelings, but ho has behaved like a bad 
man to me.” 

“ Yes, I am bound to admit tho truth of that. 
But with mo you would be perfectly safe ; and if we 
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could devise any means out of the difficulty, you 
•would release me from a most unpleasant and weari- 
some exile.” 

** I should be glad to do that.” 

Will you make the effort? A trip to London 
is nothing in these days.” 

I do not care about that,” replied Bell. ‘'Will 
you give me a little time to think over your pro- 
posal ? I am very much bewildered, and I have 
been so fof^some time past. The events of my life 
have been so singular : at ono moment persecuted, 
at another loved — that is, tenderly cared for : now 
poor, now rich. I get quite confused occasionally. 
I shall be happy to oblige you, but at present I do 
not feel capable of coming to any decision.” 

Mr. Charles White thanked her for her kindness 
in entertaining his proposal at all, and arranged to 
Bee her again shortly. Bell reasoned with herself, 
and turned the matter over in her mind in a 
thousand different ways. The end of lier delibera- 
tions was that she would go to London, and she 
intimated as much to the young squire when he 
again called upon her. Betsy slie left behind her 
to mind the house ; and when the old woman saw 
them go off together to the railway-station she 
looked knowingly after them, and thought tliat it 
would not be long before Little Iticlge had a master 
as well as a mistress. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AN AWKWARD OCCURRENCE. 

Certainly Bell Wilson’s affairs had been ordered 
very strangely by fate, and her accompanying 
Charles White to London was not the least peculiar 
occurrence that had befallen her. She felt that she 
was simply doing him an act of justice, and she was 
also swayed by other considerations. Slie began to 
think tliat she was not behaving at all well to her 
parents. Her father, she was fully aware, loved 
her fondly, and her mother cherished a rough 
sort of affection for her. Her great obstacle and 
objection hitherto had been that she did not come 
before them as she was when she left her home, 
and her pride was so great that she could no^ 
tolerate the idea of being despised by those to 
whom she was most intimately related. She 
also deprecjlted an interview with Tom Thorburn. 
She knew that she could never be anything to 
him now. Their relative positions were so 
changed, that a meeting between them would be 
very unpleasant to Bell, and extremely painful to 
the poor fellow who had tlie misfortune to cherish 
a hopeless affection for her. Still Bell thought she 
owed it to herself, and the ideas of religion which 
she had lately cherished and made much of, to make 
some sort of aj>proach to her mother and father. 
Go down into Wai’wickshire she would not; any- 
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thing but that she was willing to do, but that was 
too great a pcnancc — too distasteful an undertaking. 
While staying in London she had no objection to 
sending for her })arents and holding an interview 
with them in town. During her journey she turned 
these things over in her mind, but found it difficult 
to come to any determination. Charles White 
treated her with the utmost respect and deference. 
Had she always been a lady — had she been born 
and bred one, he could not have been more studi- 
ously attentive and move scrupulously polite. This 
was more than Bell expected from liim. She 
thought that he would have looked down upon her 
and treated her newly acquired wealth and position 
with contempt, as he had been acquainted with her 
when she lived at Oak Tree, and knew her 'whole 
history and her antecedents — w’hicl), truth to tell, 
were none of the most bi'illiant, being rather more 
romantic than respectable. 

Bell was \cry fond of railway travelling when 
the train 'went quickly. To her the scream and 
whistle of the engine had a peculiar signification : 
it was emblematic of progress. The jdeasiiig pano- 
rama of woods, fields, lakes, trees, and cattle, with 
the cosy homesteads nestling beneath the brow of a 
hill or in the bosom of a leafy covert, attracted lier 
attention irresistibly, and the snccessive changes 
that tlie rs])idly-i)r()gressing train brought about 
reminded her of the most varied and extensive dis- 
solving a ievvs. Once or twice, when averting lier 
gaze and bringing it back from the outlying pros- 
pect, Bell found Charley Winters eyes riveted upon 
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lier countenance. His gaze was instantly with- 
drawn, and he with great industry busied himself 
ill tlie perusal of some book, or hid himself behind 
the capacious folds of the daily newsjiapcr. When- 
ever this hajipcned a vivid crimson flush 2)0ured 
itself into Bell’s cheeks and diffused its bright ver- 
milion all over her head and neck ; but of this 
reciprocal feeling*lie was ignorant. When the train 
arrived at the end of its journey Chailcs White, 
like an umiablo cavalier, called a cab, saw the 
luggage projjcrly disposed, and handing Bell into 
the vehicle, quickly followed himself—telling the 
driver to go to an hoUd in the Btraiid, with whose 
comforts and discomforts he was tolerably familiar. 
A short drive brought them to tlieir destination, 
and Charles White dismounted first of all to assist 
Bell o^ of the carriage. It was about four o’clock 
in tlie afleiiKxui, and the street \ya.s thronged with 
pedestrians, amongst whom Charles White suddenly 
recognised a face that was well known to him. Bell 
was in the act of stepping on to the j^avement, hut 
he jmshed h<?r violently (almost rudely) back again, 
saying, in low and liurricd accents — * 

“ For Cod's sake, stay where you are !” 

Bell did as she was told, although she was quite 
at a loss to account for his luotivcvS in acting in so 
strange a manner. Sitting down iigaiu, she quietly 
awaited the next comimxnds that might bo given 
her. While she was in a state of expectation 
she heard a voice which she know at once to be 
Tom Tliorhurn’s. Then she under.stood wliy she 
had becu rcupiestcd to keep in the background, 
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Crouching back upon the cushion of the cab, scarcely 
daring to draw her breatli, Bell anxiously awaited 
the result. She did not fear anything for herself. Tom 
Thorburn was nothing to her. He had no control 
over her, and she would have met him a dozen 
times in one day unflinchingly ; but her feminine 
reasoning, her womanly instincts told her that for 
Charley White to be seen with her, at such a time 
and at such a juncture, would be more injurious 
and detrimental to his character than almost any- 
thing else which could occur. Therefore, for his 
sake, she tried to compress herself into as small a 
compass as she could, and she shrank as far back as 
it was possible for her to go in the corner of the 
unclean and dingy London cab which the exigencies 
of travelling had compelled her to patronize. She 
could hear the two men conversing. Th^onver- 
sation was stiff and constrained on either side, 
which could not be wondered at. Charles White 
was accused by the Oak Tree Farm party of having 
been either instrumental or privy to the abduction 
of Bell — therefore ho was mistrusted and disliked 
by them. Suddenly Bell turned pale : a new and 
prolific source of danger forced itself upon her 
mind. After the manner of females when travelling 
andperipatctically inclined, she had her name painted 
upon her boxes, two of which were outside the cab, 
with the ominous name of Wilson displayed upon 
them in all the glory of white paint upon a black 
opaque ground. If Tom Thorburn should catch 
sight of this, his suspicions would be at once 
aroused; and he would without doubt, in bis blunt, 
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country manner, insist upon looking inside the cab. 
If he found Bell there his suspicions concerning 
Charles White would be more tlian ever inflamed; 
indeed, to a man infuriated with rage and jealousy, 
an explanation at that particular time would be 
out of the question. Beirs heaft beat quicker, and 
she prayed that the catastrophe, which was only 
too imminent, might be averted. Charles White 
did not think of the tell-tale paint upon the lug- 
•gage; his only care was to keep Tom’s rotund 
countenance out of the cab. As long as he stood 
chatting outside upon the pavement he did not 
mind ; but although he was not aware of it, he was 
standing upon ground deeply mined, which only 
required the least scintillation to make it heave 
and split and send him flying in a fragmentary 
condition towards the Olympian Mount. The dis- 
covery came at last, as it was inevitable it should 
do. Tom Thorburn happening to cast his eyes 
upwards, cauglit sight of the name of Wilson. He 
instantly broke ofl‘ in the midst of a discussion 
as to the probable fate of Bell, whom he was telling 
the young squire he had seen one night on the ste})s 
of the Eoyal Exchange carrying a basket of oranges. 

Hulloa !” he cried, in his broad Saxon, “what 
be thatl” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Charles White, 
casting his eyes upwards in the direction indicated 
by Tom’s wondering glance. 

He started as if he had trodden upon something 
venomous. All his calculations w'cro defeated by 
the merest accident, and he at once saw how deeply 
16 
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he was compromised with the man who confronted 
liim. Tonies countenance formed itself into a rigid 
and inflexible representation of injured innocence 
and miB])laced confidence. 

‘‘Who ha’ you got inside T he said, pushing 
Charley White oipone side with his brawny and 
muscular arms, “ Who ha’ you got there, I say V' 

The next instant he was by the side of the cab. 
Opening the door with a wrench of his powerful 
fist, he looked in. Bell was sitting up to receive 
liim, pale but determined. What .she had dreaded 
had come about; but they should both see that she 
was equal to the occasion. Not a single doubt 
existed in Turn’s mind that ho had at length, by 
his irersevcranoe, discovered the intrigue which he 
laid all along believed existed between herself and 
Charley White. Were they not in the same cab 
together? Were not her boxes upSn the roof with 
his portmanteau along.sido of them? Their oye.s 
met : his fiaslied with indignation, but she did not 
quail befov(3 him. 

!” lie exclaimed, in a reproachful tone, in 
"which suspicion was iiiingled. 

“Well, wliat do you want here?” she replied^ 
coolly. 

“Nought/’ he re])]icd. “It i.sn’t wi’ thee I’ve 
gc)tten to sett 1(3 accounts, tho’ 1 he main .sorry for 
th('(‘, lass, main sorry.” 

“ When 1 want your i)ity J shall ask you for it,” 
said Bell, with all the sai-easm .she posses.?ed ; “until 
tlu'ii you had belter keej) it, you may require it 
yourself.’’ 
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During this colloquy Charles White felt himself 
in a most unpleasant position. He scarcely knew 
what to do. He did not like to def)rive Tom of 
the poor privilege of conversing with Bell for five 
niiimtcs if he chose to do so, and yet he was afraid 
of some sudden ehullition of temper on the part of 
the rustic, which would prohahly have himself for 
its immediate object. Tom Thorburu said no more 
to Bell ; but boiling over with passion at what he 
thought the double-dealing, the smooth-faced hypo- 
crisy, and the palj)able lies of the young squire, he 
witlidrcw his head from the cab and faced, as he 
thought, the destroyer of Bell’s virtue, liappinesa, 
and prospects, together with his own i)eace of mind, 
and the domestic pride and felicity of the people at 
Oak Tieo. 

'•' You rogue 1” said Tom. You poor creature ! 
I’ve got it in for thee. I’ve all along promised it 
to my.solf when the time came, and now your lies 
will na’ serve you any longer.’^ 

“ 1 give you my word,” rc[)liod Charles White, 
solemnly and earnestly, “that I only met Miss 
Wilson a day or two ago in the Isle of Wight, and 
you can believe me or not, but I had never seen 
her until that time since she left the county.’^ 

Tom smiled incredulously. 

“ Theo'sl lied to 1 afore,” he said. “ Thee iu s be 
no good to thee now. Thee inuii ha’ it, so look 
to youvsel’.” 

As be spoke lie turned up bis slec\es, and it 
was evident tliat he meant inisehief. Charles Y’ bite 
looked around him for a policeman, but not one was 
10—3 
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to be seen. A crowd had collected round him and 
Tom Thorburnj but with the apathy and phlegm 
of the British nation, no one offered to interfere, 
Tom Thorbuni, mindful of former favours received 
at the hands of the young squire, who, in the War- 
wickshire fields, had proved himself a proficient in 
the pugilistic art, thought that he would not risk a 
second mauling; but he was burning for revenge, 
and this feeling, in rough, vulgar, and uncultivated 
minds, always finds vent in brutaT outrage. A 
man of refinement and education can always inflict 
a severe wound with the polished dart of satire, 
but a common man must have recourse to his fists, 
in order to open the floodgate through which his 
rage must either flow or drive him to distraction, 
by being pent up in a narrow compass. So Tom, 
witlwut any preliminary sparring, caught Charley 
White under the arms and held him in aBtt*ong and 
tenacious grip, which fairly forced the breath out 
of him. He did not give him the l6ast chance of 
displaying the science with which he was acquainted; 
he took the bull by the horns, and brought matters 
.to a crisis at once. Compressing his body with all 
his might until he made his ribs crack, Tom raised' 
him fiom the ground and flung him from him with 
prodigious violence. Charles White fell on his 
head in the roadway, and was jacked nj) by a j)olice- 
man as near dead as could be. As the hotel was 
nearest, and as he had the appearance of being a 
gentleman, he was earned into the hotel. If he 
had been a jioor man they would have taken him 
to Agar-street and have jait him in one of the 
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wards of Charing-cross Hospital. Bell followed 
mournfully. She began to think that she was born 
under a stormy constellation; that she was pre- 
destined to have no peace on earth, and that her 
life was to bo a stormy one and an unquiet. She 
had seen the waves of one existence ebb and flow, 
and finally sink to their lowest. Was she to be a 
witness of a scene similar to the one she had lately 
gone through 1 She fervently ho[)ed not: but she 
took up her position in the sick-room, and listened 
anxiously to what the doctors told her. The dictum^ 
as sucli things usually are, was vague and uncertain. 
They told her that ho might live and he miglit not. 
It was a toss-up. Four-and-twenty hours would 
decide. Sl^ull badly fractured. Very dangerous 
accident ; and so on. Bell felt it her duty to watch 
by the bedside of Charles White. She would have 
done the same for any one else. It was not because’ 
she entertained any kind feeling for him, or be- 
cause he had received his hurt partly through her. 
She saw that the sins of the father were being 
visited upon the child, as is very often the case, 
and she felt sorry for him ; but in this case sorrow 
was not akin to love. Far from it. She was 
merely fulfilling one of the holiest of religious com- 
mands. What she did she performed out of charity. 
She instantly telegraphed to Mr. Weston White, 
briefly informing him that some dreadful accident 
had happened to his sou, and requesting his imme- 
diate presence, as the doctor did not know whether 
he would live out the ensuing day. She worded her 
message as well and delicately as she could. But 
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when you Imve to tell a parent that his son is dying, 
it is difficult to clothe so black a thing in white. 
After thin was done she sat down on a chair, and 
watched the poor young man, sighing and moaning 
as if his licarb was being picked to pieces by rav- 
enous birds of prey, as the liver of Prometheus was 
by the vultures. She would rise and smooth back 
his rich dark hair, and wipe away the damp from 
his forehead. If she saw tlie parclied skin of liis 
lips cracking and breaking, she would gently squeeze 
the juice of a grape ujum it and moisten it, thereby 
reducing the inflammation. Hers was the hand 
that gave him to drink when he felt as if all inside 
him was a raging lire, like the molten mass which 
heaves and rolls beneath the earth’s crust. Had Tom 
Thorburn seen her attention to the man he looked 
upon as his rival, and whom he had punished as the 
seducer of Bell, he would have been a fit ajqdicanb 
for admisdou into Bedlam or St. Luke’s; but this 
was spared him. Hearing the consequence of his 
violent act, he was about to make his escape through 
the crowd whicli liad collected, when K policeman 
laid Ilfs hand heavily u]iou his arm, and in no very 
polite and studied language told him that his jn-e- 
sence was required elsewhere. He had witnessed 
the assault, which, in the official mind, was one of 
a very aggravated nature. 

So Tom Thorburn found Bell at last : but it would 
have been better for him if he had never seen that 
young lady again, for he had ])ut the life of Charles 
White in jeopardy, being guilty of a grievous wrong 
without knowing it, and he had succeeded in estab- 
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lisliing liimself in the not very pleasant quarters of 
a station-house. As lie sat down on the bench 
which ran round the walls of the gloomy cell in 
which they had tenq>orarily iiical’ceratcd liim, Toni 
thought over his altered pros})ects. When Bell had 
first disappeared a blight fell upon him, fi oni which 
ho had never recovered. It weighed Id in down, 
and ground him into the very earth, and his .s[)irit 
lacked tl-e (dasticity and sjiring of Antaeus to riso 
again. Unable to bear bis life fti the countiy, be 
went to London. All bis taste for furndng vanished, 
and lie went iranderiug about the busy, bustling 
Loudon btrccL-!, looking for Bell; peering into e\ory 
face, and prying under &vcrj bonnet and parasol to 
sec if be could meet v.dth lier, \Mieu lie saw her 
on the ste])s of the Exebange it was a rtdief to liim 
to know that slie was alive; but her runidng away 
from him only confirmed bis suspicions. If she bas» 
nothing to be ashamed of, wliy does she avoid mo? 
he argued. lie thought of the night ou whieli iie 
had told her to come to him if she ever wanted a 
friend, aiid-he ’svus hurt and wounded at licr showing 
so much rejuigiiance to do so. Ho tried to pursue 
her, but she was too quick for him, and as wo know 
got away. Then Tom walked about the City for days 
and weeks looking for her. He wantiid lo meet 
her face to face, and speak to licr. lie flattered 
liimself that liis romonstraucos luiglit bo of some 
avail, but lie never Fot lii.s eyes upon her again 
until the fatal hour in which ho saw her in the 
Strand. He asked about Charles Wliite’s condition, 
and when they told him in what a serious state lie 
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was, lie could not drive away a feeling of fierce 
exultation. He supposed that the young squire 
had systematically robbed him of Bell. He looked 
upon him as the destroyer of his happiness, and ho 
thought him a double-dyed villain who ought not 
to be suffered to encumber the face of God’s earth. 
And by a singular process of specious reasoning ho 
brought himself to think that he had done a good 
deed in ridding society of a pest, who was a blot upon 
its surface. Whtt would become of himself he did 
not care. If they took his life it would rid him of 
a burden which had become almost intolerable. 
Bell could never now be his, and without her exist- 
ence were pointless, objectless, blank. He would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
avenged the wrong done to himself and the old 
people at Oak Tree, and that if his life were to be 
forfeited and he were to swing on a gallows, or 
more ])robably be transported for life, his victim 
could not enjoy the society of Bell, although he 
had done so much to win her. Of course, Tom’s 
conclusions were entirely erroneous, because he pro- 
ceeded upon a presumption which would not hold 
water, and he had made his deductions from a pre- 
mise founded in error. But after a time the pains 
of captivity fell upon him, and he wished that the 
past could be recalled. The stern reality of a gaol 
sobered him, and he began to question wiiether any 
woman were worth a man’s hazarding his neck for. 
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IN THE POWER OP A MADMAN. 

When Weston White received Bell Wilson’s tele- 
graphic message, he was thiindei’struck ; ho did not 
know that it was despatched by her. It was not that 
which surprised him ; it was the fact of his son’s 
life being in danger. He had never contemplated 
the possibility of a misfortune’ of that sort hap- 
pening to him. He had often anticipated failures 
in commerce, a sudden run upon his bank, which 
would necessitate his suspending payment ; money 
losses may happen to any man, however clover, 
because the priucipjfs of the commercial world aro 
of such a nature, that the failure of one reckless 
or dishonest trader may bring about the smash and 
the ruin of twenty straightforward reputable men, 
who have never in their lives cooked an account, 
or given a bill which they knew very well at the* 
time they had no manner of chance of meeting 
when it arrived at maturity. But a domestic ca- 
lamity, such as the one which had just come to his 
door and knocked loudly at it, was without the 
pale of what he had hitherto regarded as proba- 
bilities. To lose his son, in the prime of his early 
manhood, iu the midst of his rich promise, was a 
blow such as unnerved and prostrated Mr. Weston 
White. When you lose money or land, you have a 
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chance of retrieving yourself and getting it back 
again, but when death steps in, and gibes and jeers 
at you, and mocks you, laughing you to scorn 
with fierce derision, there is no remedy. Since tlio 
world began, the grave never gave up its dead, and 
in the present year of grace it is not more accom- 
modating than it used to be. If Charles White 
died, wlio should ho have to leave his riches and 
his possessions to 1 Who would transmit the name 
to ])o.stcrity'i Like every novus homOj Mr. Weston 
Wliite wished to perpetuate his dynasty — he did 
not wish to go out of the world and leave no sign 
tluit such au individual as himself had never existed. 
Ill [inrsuancc of tliis pet project of his, ho had a 
man down from London to jiaint his portrait and 
that of his sou. There was a miniature of his 
father, the solicitor, and he had a copy taken from 
that. He liung these up in a«gallcry, and said to 
himself — 

T1 lilt’s the way the Earls of Derby began; 
everything^ must have a heginning. In the year 
two iliousahtl the Whites of Appleton may be a 
* fine old family, while those that are at present ac- 
counted so will have died off, and become worn 
out.” 

Hut if his son was taken from him before lie was 
married, and without leaving any issue, male or 
female, lih hopes were nipped in the bud, and ho 
was defeated at every point. Ho made up liis 
mind to run up to town directly, and see what he 
could do for him. Very likely liis presence would 
restore him to himself; at all events, he w'ould 
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ensure good attention and tlie best medical advice 
for him. Tlic old man resolved to do a thousand 
things directly he arrived in London, and he wished 
that he could go with telegraphic swiftness, for a 
susj)icion crossed his inind that his son might be 
dead before ho reached him. It was necessary for 
]Mr. White, as he was going away from lioine for 
some time, to deposit some papers in a ])Iace of 
security ; he tliought of his ice-house, and jmtting 
oil Ills hat, he rapidly crossed the park and made 
for it. When ho arrived, he took the ciiriously- 
shajM'd key from his pocket which gave him admit- 
tance, and opened the door. The ponderous block 
swung back, and lie entered. The light streamed 
in, but it was dark as night in every other part of 
tlio icc-houso, from whicli the rays of the sun wore 
excluded. Weston White knew so very well the 
position of everything in the place that lie could 
find anything in tlie dark, so that he liad no diffi- 
culty in gro])iug his way to tlic opposite end, 
where, on a table, lay a little glass dlft^lled with 
matches. Tio was in tlie act of stnmng one of 
them, when a heavy blow, evidently dealt by a 
man’s fist, descnided ujiou the back of his head. 
With such force was it delivered, that it knocked 
him to the ground, where he lay at the mercy of 
liLs assailant. Whether the man had been concealed 
in the ice-housc, or whether he liad been waiting 
outside and had followed liim in as soon as the door 
was o])en, was a question which, in his ordinary 
state of mind, IMr. White would have found it 
difficult to answer; but in tlie mental confusion 
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whicli the severe blow he had received had brought 
about, he was incapable of coming to any conclu- 
sion, except that he was in the power of some 
rufBan, who most likely wanted to rob him. He 
had not lain on the floor long, before he felt a rope 
passed around his hands, and the hard pressure 
soon informed him that he was being strongly 
bound. When this operation was concluded to his 
captor’s satisfaction, the door w’^as shut and fastened 
on the inside by the key, and a light in a few seconds 
illumined the apartment. A harsh voice told tlie 
squire that he might get up now; he did not move, 
however, until a kick, administered by a heavy 
hobnailed boot, roused him to a sense of his position. 
Rising with difficulty to his feet, he looked around 
him, speechless with rage. Before him stood a man 
in a pair of common corduroy breeches, surmounted 
by a velveteen jacket ; a rough fur cap set jauntily 
upon his head completed his attire, A broad grin 
distended the man’s face, as he said — 

“ Don know me, squire ?” 

Westonnir Dite did know him when he spoke, 
and he very speedily imbibed a conviction that he 
had fallen into the hands of a Philistine. Tlie man 
who had given him the ugly blow on the head was 
David Manning. The angry flash faded away from 
the squires eyes when he saw who his assailant was, 
and gave place to a dull, subdued look, which 
almost amounted to despair. But recovering his 
courage, as well as ho was able, he determined to 
parley with Manning, get the interview over, 
submit to the inevitable extortion, and go off* to 
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London at once to see wliat he could do for 
Charles. 

Sitting down upon a chair, Mr. Weston White 
exclaimed — 

“ You have got the best of it this time, my man. 
The game is yours; you have played for it and 
won it. It may be mine again soon, but 1 suppose 
I must knock under now to you.” 

David Manning grinned another of his prolonged 
sinister grins, but he made no audible remark. 

“How much do you want?” continued Mr. 
White. “ How much money will you take to undo 
this cord which you have tied infernally tight, and 
let me go ?” 

“ I don’t waht no money,” replied David 
Manning. “ It isn’t money that I want.” 

“What is it, then?” said the squiro, quite as- 
tonished. “ Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
want money? What have you committed this 
outrage on me for ? What did you steal upon me 
in the dark and knock me down for, eh ?” 

“ Well, Dll tell you, squire ; 1 didift do it for 
money — I did it for revenge.'^ 

As David said this, the grin passed away from 
his face, and his countenance assumed a stern ap- 
])earance, which was not at all re-assuring to Mr. 
Weston White. 

“ For what ! don’t be a fool, my man. If you 
want twenty or thirty pounds to make a start with, 
you can have it. I don’t like to be hard on a 
fellow.” 

“You never were, squire, ehj” said David, in a 
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sarcastic tone. You never came clown sharp on 
me? You never sent me to the treadmill] You 
never kept me shut up weeks and weeks] Why, 
you’re turning coward, squire, and trying to soap 
mo over. Who put a charge of swan-shot into me 
one night outside this ice-house ] Who bowled me 
out in that matter of Bell Wilson — the girl you 
had shut up here ] You did that uncoinuion 
cleverly. Licked me completely ; but Tve beat you 
this time. You wont crow over me this journey.” 

Weston White began to feel uncomfortable. He 
had always been dubious of David Manning’s 
sanity, and he was unquestionably in his power. 
He knew that the man’s moral sense was .so blunted 
and deadened that he would stick at nothing. Ho 
thought that perhaj)S the bribe ho had ofi\ red was 
too small a sum to be accepted. .David liad ovory- 
tliing in lii.s ])ower, and he would have been a fool 
to have taken twenty pounds when he could get a 
hundred, or perliaji.s more than that. This was the 
squire’s way of reasoning, so he said — 

Look here, Manning, I don’t want to quarrel 
with you. Y^ou think your.5elf an ill-used man, and 
if i wore to talh to you till doomsday, 1 should not 
be able to convinco you to the contrary. Still, I 
have right on my side, and if 1 were to say any- 
thing, 1 should remind you that whenever you wcue 
scut to prison, it was for an ofTenco against the law. 
You were found trespassing on my estate. Come, 
now, listen to reason. You want money]” 

J tell you I don’t,” he returned, in a dogged 
tojie. 
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'^Oh, yeB, you do !'* replied Weston White, with 
a knowing i-niile. “ I wasn’t born yesterday. The 
fact is, I suppose you think you liavo me in your 
j)Ower, and you exjject nnich more than I ofiered 
you. Twenty pounds isn’t worth your acceptance, 
is it r 

“Twenty thousand wouldn’t move mo,” cried 
David Manning in reidy to this — “I’m stone. 
Yoii’i’c very clever, squire, and very soft sawdery, 
hut I’m too old a bird for you to come the old 
soldier ovei\ Your chaff isn’t good enough for me.” 

At his obstinacy, Weston White grew angry ; in 
a })etulant voice, he exclaimed — 

“ Hci e, undo this cord. I don’t want any more 
of your d nonsense. I want to go.” 

“ You wont go,” said Manning, decidedly. 

“Don’t be a fool,” cried JMr. White. “I can’t 
afford any more time to talk to you. You fellows 
never seem to think that a gentleman has any thing 
to do with his time. You needn't be afraid that I 
sliall not pay you the money. You shall have a 
liuudred })aunds, if you like. I wouldn’t give it 
you at any other time ; but just now I want to be 
olf to London at once. A hundred ])ouiids, do you 
licar? It wdll set you up for life. You can take a 
public- house, and live respectably by way of a 
cliange.'’ 

“You wont go to London no more, squire,” said 
David. 

“ Do yor mean to keep me here ?” asked Weston 
White, quite bewildered at this new phase of th 
aflair.* 
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‘‘ I’m like a man who’s caught a rare bird, or a 
big fish, and who doesn’t care about parting with it 
all at once,” said David Manning, composedly. 
No, squire. I’ve got yon, and I’Jl keep you ; and 
ril do what I choose with you. I’ll lay a half- 
penny you never thought of this sort of thing 
hapi)ening when you built your ice-house; but 
strange things happen in the quietest families.” 

“ But didn’t I tell you, my good man, that I 
must go to town on most important business ?” 
said Weston White, getting red in the face with 
anger. 

It’ll have to wait, then,” replied Manning. “ I 
can’t spare you, squire. I’ve got such a fancy for 
you, that I wouldn’t part with you for the Prince 
of Wales himself.” 

Oh, you don't know what you are talking about. 
Pull your knife out of your pocket and take and 
cut this cord. You shall have the money all right, 

I promise you that ; and something more at the 
back of it, if you make haste. The fact is, Mr. 
Charles has met with an accident.” 

Manning’s eyes gleamed malignantly, as if he felt 
a pleasure in hearing that something had happened 
to a man who had been amongst the number of his 
enemies ; indeed, his words proved it. He said — 

I wish him dead. I haven’t forgot that cut 
under the ear he gave me.” 

‘‘ The accident’s bad enough ; you needn’t wish 
that. The doctors don’t know whether the poor 
boy will live or die. So you see, Manning, that 1 
must go.” 
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ITc may die then for what I care, or for what 
you’ll do to help hiin/^ replied David. 

Weston White lost his temper altogether at 
this — 

“You dirty low scoundj*el,” he said. “Why, if 
1 wasn’t tied and hampered like this, I’d murder 
you !” 

“ ]\lind I don’t murder you,” said David, signifi- 
cantly. 

Tlie squire, forgetting that he was bound, jumped 
up, and made a rush at Manniiig ; but finding 
himself utterly impotent, he bent down his head, 
and eharged at the man. like a battori ng-ram, as if 
he was going to butt him. This is a favourite 
mode of oifence in some parts of America ; and 
much damage may be done to your antagonist by 
a well-directed blow of the head in the pit of the 
jStomach. But David Manning ^vas too cpilek for 
the squire. He stepped on one side, d ue intended 
<Sata])ult passed hanulossly by him ; and when the 
fcahled s(]U ire raised his head, for a second attack, a 
very neat left-handed blow caiiglit him oji tie; Ibre- 
head, just between his eyes, and toppled him ov('r 
as if he had been a cork filliped off a dinner-tabje 
by a man’s finger. 

JManning waited calmly with his fist raised to 
repeat the blow. But it was not nccessaiy. Tt 
showed Weston White that viohmeo was quite 
useless, and that if he succeeded in doing anything 
with the rudian, who had him in his power, ho must 
[lo it by persuasive measures and coaxitig. il was 
liumiliatiiig to have to stoop to do this, but Ibere 
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was no help for it. Getting np again, as soon as the 
effects of tlie hlovv had passed off, he sat on a 
chair, and gazed sullenly at the eai'pet. David 
looked affoctioiiatcly at his huge brawny fist, and 
said, as he fondled it j^fectiouately with his other 
liand — 

It’s a good sort of fist enough, isn’t it, scpiire ? 
I call it niy l>ulbdro])pcr. I’ll back myself to drop 
any bull 3011 like to put me on to with it. It 
comes a little heavy, don’t it ? AV^ants a thick skull 
to stand knocking about by it; one something like 
yours, scpiire. Well, I’ll put it away novvg hut 
iiiiiid you it’s always ready in case }^ou should ho 
took sudden!}^ had, and want another dose.” 

‘‘Now, Maiming,” said Mr. Weston V/liite, 
suavel}", “ 3"Ou have had your fling ; and a ])••(![ 
good. one you must admit it’s l)eeii. You oujht to 
be satisfied. You will gain nothing by kecjiiug me 
liere — nothing whatever. So you had ])otter luilio 
my h.ands aiul let nio write you a cheque ior tlui 
money. 1 haven’t got above lifty in notes about 
me.” 

“Let’s liave them,” said ?d aiming. 

“ Certainly. Tiny are in this ])ocket at the side. 
You will find them in a hlorocco leather pocket- 
book — take tliem, .and you can have a clunpie Ibr 
the r(*st.” 

Manning took the jiockct-book, examined its 
conients, undid the roll of notes, sliool: Diem, luld 
them up to tlie lamp, and ltd the light sli'ue tlirougli 
the traus]):ireut tissne-p.ipm* — marvilliug much at 
the fineness ami btauiy of Dio waler-maiL — and 
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tlicn lie put tliem back again, afterwards con- 
cealing tliem about liis }ku‘Soii. Weston Wliite’s 
eyes briglifcencd j lie tliouglit iliat Lis gaoler Lad 
relented, and was listening to reason at last. 

**Coine along,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ J\lake liaste Loro. 

1 Lave no time to lose. TLe train goes in an liour 
or two. T am 'late as it is. 1 sLall be obliged to 
have iny portmanteau sent after me.” 

But David Manning never oflered to move — 
never so much as stirred one step. * 

“Be quick, my man! look alive!” cried Mr. 
White. “You Lave got tlic money; wLat more 
do you want 

Instead of replying, I.>a\id took Lis pipe out of 
his velveU'en jacket, and 2 >roceodcd to finisL a plug 
he Lad left from the moiming. lie lighted it over 
the eliimiiey of the laiiqi, and 2 )ulled away in 
silence. 

“ Wliat arc you waiting for T said the squire, 
getting more jm[>at!cnt every minute. “ Undo tliis 
and let me out, will you ? I can t be ke 2 )t here all 
day just to jflease your absurd ftincics.” 

“ If you don’t hold your noise, I shall Lave to 
make you,” rojjlied Manning. “ I ain’t going to bo 
T^rrited by you. When I’m smoking 1 like to be 
quiet.” 

“ Wont you lei me go T’ exelaimod tin; squire, a 
light suddenly breaking upon him, and showing 
him that bo bad been diqied. 

“ I novel- said so.” 

But it was inqdied in our bargain. You were 
to Lave the money for an cxiircss and S 2 )ccilic 
17-2 
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purpose — and that was to let me go. You dou’t 
s\i]»])o.s(' I should luaho you a present of fifty poauds 
foj' not] ling ? Wliy, it is not likely !’’ 

^‘Any how you don't gO from here, and that\s 
flat !” was the only reply that ho could got, and 
that was uttered in a coarse, brutal tone. 

“Not go! what do you meanf’ asked the as- 
tonished squire. “ You wont let me go f ’ 

“ Never !’^ was the emphatic answer. “ I’ll tell 
you what, squire — you may as well know it soon as 
late. Youll never leave this jilace alive. You 
shall heal' what’s on my mind jireseiitly ; but one 
thing’s clear— and that is — your lease is jirotty 
nigh run out.” 

INlr. Wc'sion White tried one more plea. 

“ But my son Charles is dying !” he said. 

“ No account, you’ll go to together,” rcjdiod 

David Manning. 

The squii’c looked at Manning, who sat facing 
liim like a judge. The simile seemed to strike 
JManning. too, for he said — 

“ You have often sat on the bench at Ajipleton, 
squire, 'when I’ve been lugged afore you be- 
tween two policemen, and you’ve passed sentence 
on me as an incorrigible rogue and a vagabond, biit 
you wont do it no more. I’m top savryer, and I’m 
judging you, and I'm gallows glad to think that it’s 
come to my turn. You call to mind my leaving 
the county after that ‘ go’ wdicn young Mr. Charles 
hot mo behind the oar. You thought then you’d 
got rid of me, I’ll bo bound, but you hadn’t. I 
wanted you to think so, and gave out at Appleton 
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that I’d gono to Australy; that was because you 
shouldn’t keep a look-out for me. I went on the 
tramp then, and I got took powerful bad. It was 
sometliing in my licad, they said. They shaved al! 
my hair olF^ and told me I was mad because I talked 
about ice-houses and finding girls there ; but I 
wasn’t mad — it was alLtrue enough. At last they 
said they’d cured me, and I went away ; but I 
wasn’t long in coming back to A]>pleton. And 
then T thought how nation easy it woidd be to 
follow you into your ice-house, and do what I Iiavo 
done to-day. i hate you, Scpiire Weston — I always 
have hat(‘d you ; and I’ve swore to have my re- 
venge. You beat me last time; but this time I’ll 
forgive you if you do — I will. You boat nio this 
time, and I’ll forgive you all I owe you, and put it 
down as a bad debt. You can’t do it. You’ve got 
to die, squire, afore twelve o’clock to-night.” 

As David proceeded with this speech, Mr. White 
experienced a variety of sensations. ITe saw that 
he was in the power of a man of erratic mind who 
was not, stiuctly speaking, res])onsiblo for his ac- 
tions. He had always been a man ol' an excitabh» 
and irritable temperament. Being fired at laid 
the first stone of his disorder. Letting his thoughts 
dwell upon the ice-house, and the mysteries of it, 
assisted, and the persecution he endured at the 
hands of the justices put the climax to it. The 
Etpiire began to grow very uneasy indeed, and to 
think that what David Manning said was too true, 
that his days were really numbered. The sorest trial 
of all, thongh, was being debarred from flying to 
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Charles, who at such a time would have appreciated 
his fiithor’s care aiul presence. To Mr. White the 
thought of his {»on dying without himself being by 
the Ixul^ide was as bad ns his dying without benefit 
of clergy atid out of the Communion of the Church. 
It was a great fall for his piidc to be obliged to 
liiiinblo himself bcjfore a common tramp and poacher, 
and then to find all his submission useless and un- 
availing. 11 is life was very dear to him, and ho 
tried again to move David, but without success. 
The man was obdurate, and would listen to nothing. 
He had sworn, he sahl, tliat tlie squire should die, 
and he had come expressly to kill him. * This was 
not cheering intelligence. Its effect upon Weston 
V7hitc was to ludiingG him altogether. He saw, 
from David Manning’s face and manner, that there 
was no hoj)c; but although this conviction was 
firmly jdanted in his mind, he could not abandon an 
ox]»cctatiou tliatsomc unexpected means of delivery 
fhiglit and would present itself at the last moment. 

] t was silly of him to be so credulous under the 
circumstances; he sliould have prepared for death, 
but he could iiot bring himself to tlnnk of it. A 
few hours ago lu' was one of the leading men in the, 
comity, ])t)s^c,s‘e(l of everylhing that he oonld wish 
fu]’, and ]i<^ was a, pilsoncj* in the hands and at 
flu‘ jncrcy of a nKulinau. Deiding ill, and faint, 
and exhausted, and tliinkiiig that^it would do liini 
good, Mr. White ti>hl Manning 1o look in a cup- 
board and bring out some wine which was kept 
there. Hie maji did so with alacrity, and, strange 
io Stjy, made no objection to the squire drinking 
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some; lie even licld the {!][lass to liis lipa liimsolf. 
This cxce>sive civility I'litlier ahirmed Mr. Wliite. 
‘‘ lias ho poisoned itf^ lie tliou^lit ; hut tlie tempt- 
ation to drink was so great that he risked the con- 
sequences of wliat was, in reality, a rash act. 
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A .UAFFLED MURDEKER. 

There wats iiolliin jj stiikingly maniacal about Da\id 
IVIaimiiig’.s a])j)earauoo, although there could be little 
or no doubt that tlie man was mad. lie had been 
brooding over liis wrongs, r^l and imagined, uutjl 
his brain had become tinned. But to look at him, 
as lie s.'it in the squire’s circular apartment, you 
would not have taken him fur a dangerous lunatic, 
or to describe him with rather more mildness and 
forbearance th.in ho deserves, an uncomfortable 
monomaniac. Mr. Weston White, unfortuuatedy, 
was thoroughly in the rnfhan’s })ower, and altogether 
uflkl de lo help himself. He .saw the man dis- 
pose of copious draughts of wine, and hoped that 
ho i\(iuld iiululgc freely enough to become in- 
toxicated. Jle was, however, too seasoned a cask. 
He could take an almost incredible quantity of 
spirituous liquor without losing the use of his 
faculties. After he had refreshed .and invigorated 
himself ho procoe-ded to business of a more serious 
nature. Taking a clasji-knifo from some ])art of 
his Vv'aistcojvt, whore it had hitherto been concealed, 
bo opened it, and ran his thuiidi along the edge, .as 
if to satisfy himself of its .sliarpnoss. The condition 
of the edge seemed to please him, and laying hold 
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of ii piece of stout cord, which he li.id conic jiro- 
pded with, he began to measure it. lie uttered 
an exclamation of disappointment. It was not 
long enough, apparently, for the purpose he had in 
view. Siandiiig on a clniir, he unhooked a lamp 
which Iiung from the ceiling by a sliort chain. 
Witli a- peculiar recklessness he allowed this to fall 
to tlie ground with a crash that ruined it. Placing 
the cord over the hook from which the lainj) had 
been suspended, he got down from his pedestal and 
examined it critically. It was too sliort. Jlis 
purpose plainly was to hang the sqnii'c, and when 
Mr. White saw the preparation that was being 
made he came to this conclusion with no slight 
alarm and terror. David IVIanning went about his 
work with an eagerness that showed it was an 
occupation after his own heart. There was no 
he.sitation — no wavering about 1 am — not an atom, 
The shortness of the rope jiuzzlcd liiin. lie had 
brought a tolerably long coil with liim, but the best 
jiart of it was round Mr. White’s hands, inueli to 
that gentleman’s disgust. After some dclibLvatiim 
an idea struck him. If he made his iirisoncr stand 
upon a chair the dilliculty would be bridged over. 
Going up to Mr. Weston White, he exclaimed, 
roughly — 

“ Time’s up. You’re hound to swing.'’ 

The squire had cxjiectcd this, but the immimmey 
of the dangci’, and The near prospect of bis spei'dy ^ 
dissolulioM, made a child of liim. T(^ be lauuclu'd 
into cteriiit}^ without a moment’s warning, is at 
any time a dreadful tiling, but to be turned oil* in a 
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vanlt l)y a iiiaduiaii — to die a dog’s deal]!, a 3 id for 
110 criiiie^ no fault, Avas ex;c<*iu iaiin;;*. 

‘•?!y dear fello^v, }ou cannot ho in earnest. 
T!e'i‘<; is sonM‘ nd.-lake — you are j.iklng with ino,” 
lie said, in pitooii^ accents. 

You may call it a jo!:e if you like, squire,” 
rojdied DaA’id, witli homble caliunoss. “It is a 
joke to me, but to you it Is no laaghing matter, 1 
should think.” 

]<h)r God’s sake listen to me.” 

AVell, rqulre, luivci your say ; it wont hurt one 
Avay or t'otlu'r, only time’s n]>,” said J)avid, care- 
lessly. 

You must Ijjve lost your souses,” said I'll!*. 
White. “You for:;( t Avho 1 am, what la^siiion 1 
hold ill the county, and all that. ilraide-', 3011 
ought to know tliat vou will bo hanged tor jnurdia*- 
ing me.’’ 

My father was hanged, squire, fo'* horsestealing, 
down in tl.e math,” replied ]\Ianiiing. “It runs in 
the family, but my time isn’t eomc yet. if I do 
swing it wont be for you. You soo* it’s' tliis way : 
I’ve tliought on this for over r») long, and if so lie as 
your people search the leodiouse for ytiu. (]>ey will 
hud \ou lianging from the ceiling, j shall kittk the 
chair over wdien you’re dead, so that it a’vIII be a 
clear case of fuloAV- d’ye- see, or AvliaU^ver you (;a 11 it. 
Oil ! I’m hy, s(|uire — I’m all tlicro. J shall lot 
myself oiit, put the key in }our poeki*t, mid \s«.i*k 
it all riglit. You noedu'i be alariiicfl for my safely, 
(V)me on, time’s up.” 

Saying this David Manning Avnnil up to th(‘ 
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Bqiiiuc, and having made a nooBoin tlin ro]}e, jHaced 
^ over liis nock, oLserving as lie did so — 

‘‘ Sfilcmi'fc couldn’t Lave fixed it better.” 

Don’t be a fool !” cried the souii e, in an agony 
of terror, Ids teeth cliattering and his limbs shaking. 
^^You — you wouldn’t murdei* mo 1” 

‘‘ Wouldn’t I 'i You’ll see, guv’iior, ” replied 
David iM aiming, with a forbidding laugh. 

Taking the squire’s rather sparer body iq) in his 
arms, lie lifted him on to the chair wliieli he intended 
to serve as a drop, ddien lie readjusted the rope. 
Mr. Weston Wliite was paralysinl; lie could not 
say or do anything, and he \V(.nt ]):issi\'cdy like a 
lamb to the slaughUn*. Jt was a tovi’ihlc moment, 
lie could feel the rough cord cornprr jsing liis wind- 
])ipc', and lie shuddered at the fidglitful coolness 
v/il]j wliicli David Manning did everything. Sud- 
denly ho felt tli(5 chair kicked from under liim. A» 
choking, throttling sensation deprived liini of the 
power of thought’, and shut out a bitter ^isioii he 
had before his eyes of his poor ftliarley on his death- 
lied. A rusli of blood to tlic Jicad took jdaee. 11c 
felt Ids eyeballs starting outof Jiis heal. Jb* could 
see David Manning squatting on liis li. uniclics 
holding oil to the ro])e with th-' greatest tonaeby; 
hut just ns he gave himself iiji for lost — just as tlic 
throttling hceanie unhearahlo — ^just as lie fit him- 
sJf on the jioint of losing his senses, a grateful re- 
prieve caiu(‘ to him. lie wms lying upon the lloor, 
with the liorrible curses and imprecations of Ids 
executioner ringing in Ids ears'. The rope laid 
bi'okon. Tlie black blood retreated from liis swollen 
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features, jincl he breathed freely again. He thought 
he was respited, but he did not know Havid Mav- 
ning. Blaspheming awfully, the latter advanced to 
the prostrate gentleman, and told him, in the foulest 
language, to get up. He did so with difficulty, and 
looked wildly around him. Although he had only 
been suspended in the air for the fractional part of 
a minute, still he was much bewildered. Brand- 
ishing his clasp-knife. Manning swore that if he 
attempted to move he would stab him to the heart. 
Dexterously cutting the cord which bound the 
squire’s hands, he unrolled its folds, and Weston 
White was comparatively free ; but his faculties 
were so benumbed that he was unable to take ad- 
vantage of the opjjortunity. Manning, holding his 
knife between his tecdh, and placing his back to 
the wall, knotted the two pieces of rope together. 
They were long enough for his purpose. He then 
attenq)ted a second time to place the rope round 
the squire’s devoted neck; but seeing it was now 
or never, and that if he did i)Ci'ish in struggling for 
his life, he would be in no worse position than he 
was before, W(‘ston White clenched his lists as 
well as he was able, for the joints were still*, and 
with all the ferocity of a tiger he sprang uj)on the 
cowardly ruffian who was hungering and thirsting 
after his blood. With an instiru't, for which ho 
could not account, Ihe squire made a grasp at th(i 
knif(^ David held in his hand. He seized it by the 
haft, and wrenched it away ; but <as he did so his 
assailant succeeded iJi thi’owing the noose of the 
j*ope OAan* his head. At this he pulled energetically. 
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Hie squire Mid tlic best thing he could do under 
^thg^ circumstances, he cut and slaslfed away at 
J)avul’s liaiids. Udic knife was not of much use for 
stabbing, tlic point W'^as too blunt; but for doing 
sal)i’c sort of duty it was invaluable. David Man- 
ning was enraged beyond measure at this totally 
unanticipated attack. Ilcsistance from his captive 
was the last thing he had expected. Weston White 
fought fiercely, as a man who fights for his life may 
bo imagined to fight. The odds wore now in his 
favour. l>y tlio strangest accident, by the snapping 
of a few strands of hemp, everytliing had been 
changed and altered. He did some execution with 
tlie knife he had taken from INFanning, and which he 
wioldc(.\in a lucky or a clover manner. Jlis oppo- 
nent's left hand was already quite disabled. A cut 
extended all along the back of it below the knuckles, 
which severed the tendons, and laid the bones barq. 
A toi’i'cuit of blood flowed from the wound, and Mr. 
Wliite did his best to injure Manning’s* riglit hand 
in a similar manner. The rope round his neck 
kept on dioking him every time IManning pulled 
at it, but the principal ju’essurc fell u})()n his neck 
in that ])a,rt which is called the nape, so that it was 
net so much hurt as might havti been expected from 
the formidable attack of the ex-tramp and poacher, 
liy clianc(' he conti-ived to .slash the other and at 
present uninjured ham), -which was doing him the 
greatest injury by using its force for the purpose of 
strangling him. A dreadful gash appealed. Man- 
ning, by these two successful cuts, was terribly 
maimed, lie Iti, go the rope, which fell to the 
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groiiiul, but lio bad no intention of rolinqniHbing 
the contest. ♦ lluising one of bis feet in tlie Frencl^ 
fiisliion, Lo administered a aiwatte to the scjuire, 
wliicli took ellcct upon his jaw, and scut him rolling 
heavily backwards. David Manning was u])Oii him 
in an instant ; his poor shattered hands were of no 
use lo liiiii whatever ; they streamed with blood, 
and hung in a hclidess inanncr by his side. (Jatching 
the rope short up its length in his teeth, he sat 
down on the ground, and planting his two feet 
against the squire’s liead, he held it between them 
in a grij) c f iron, and dragged at the rope with a 
violence that nearly extracted his teeth. The squire 
kicked and struggled, but his ofi'orts and endeavours 
were of no avail j he was again literally under the 
heel of David JManuing, and whatever that man’s 
virtues were mercy was not one of them. Foaming 
at the mouth Avith rtv. <‘, lie strained every nerve to 
bring about the sli’augiilation of his enemy. Weston 
White’s face Idackened ; the veins in it threatened 
to burst; blood llov.xd from his mouth, his eyes, 
his nose, liis ears; the hones in his neck cracked, 
and soon he succumbed to David Manning’s frantic 
efforts, and lay a disfigured, distorted corpse upon 
the floor of the building wdiich laid been a curse to 
him since its lirst erection. David would not re- 
linquish his dental grasp upon tlie rope for some 
ininuies. lie was desirous of making sure of the 
death of the squire, wdio, in dying, had left him 
a h^gacy ho was not likely ,to get rid of for some 
time. Those long, liideous ga.shes across the hack 
of each hand, from which the blood was still 
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flowing fro('ly, were the j^arting gifts of the dead 
nian, and lilrely tv> pr* vo of jnore serious ini])ort 
liiau ’D.i'v id ]\I:uiiiiiig Jiked to think. \v Jicii a 
certain time had elapsed, and tliei'o was no longer 
any room for doubt as to Mr. ^Vh lie's being dead, 
David let go the rope, and ria'ng liis feet ]a’o- 
ceedod to reeonnoitre. Jb' smiled in a gratified 
manner at what ho saw. Tlie man wdieui he ima- 
gined ])ad punislied liini wroii^f'dly,' and in a 
manner alinosl aujonnling to the pei*seciitioii of in- 
YcU'rate hatied, had faden Leneath Ids determined 
and ])er^istent attaelrs, and was no Icmger cajniblo 
of doing him any fur ther evil. Jle Ii:id 3Jot much 
time however (<> brofid over h.is r(\enge, ha* his 
own hurts jewuming so serious au ti]»])(‘aranee 
that he v/as ecsmjHdled to investigate their eoiidilion. 
Tlic blocxl still ran frosa ilioiii, fdtlmiigh it was 
clotling liere ami fhere; e.nd it was ovidimt that if, 
the lumiioirliage was not allayed in some way lie 
would im-viiably bleed to death, but he \/ms power- 
less to prevuit the (‘Ifusioii of the vital cuiTont. Jf 
he could liaie tied a piece of his shiit, a bit of Ids 
iiecke-rcbier roimd tiiv; w'ouuds, lui would probably 
liave been saved; and this lie would have done in- 
stantly, elus’i-filly, and with })loasiiro, but the liack- 
ing way in wlilch the tendons had been severed 
utterly ]'iv vented liim from moving his lingers. 
IJis ri gh i hr< ml was a.. pv)w., rless aJ hi i left. IJa<l 
Ik^I (M n eegagt d In fome sevi'ro intlfh', and ]ostl)oth 
Ids an ms b\ a (a.ni’on-, la' i, he would not been 

luoisi hcl]»less than lie. was at pj’c'^'rut. lie triedi in 
all sorts ('f ways to iuove Ids liug» iv, but they vvore 
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110 lon.q;cr ])roIi ensile. He could gras 2 i nothing, and 
in addition to this he felt himself growing weaker 
every moment. The carjDet in several plact^Vas 
saturated with his blood. He was in a most forlorn 
condition, and he could not help thinking that his 
opponent, who was wrapped in the silent mantle of 
death, was in all respects better off than himself. 
IJ e could not even pour himself out a glass of wine 
to stimulate and revive his flagging energies. It 
was very clear that if he did not do something, and 
that quickly, he would himself die miserably. If he 
could get out of the ice-house and find his way to 
Appleton, a surgeon would attend to him, and he 
would live, but the key of the door was in the 
squire’s pocket. He had himself sli2:>pcd it in there, 
and without the assistance of his fingers how could 
he extract it from its receptacle. Perhaps he could 
bite it out, and holding it in his teeth, place it in 
the; lock, and so emerge from his })rison. It was 
with difficulty that lie liegan to move now ; the 
loss ot blood had made him as wi'ak as a calf that 
has been eo])iously l)Ied jmevious to its -being slaugh- 
tered. Sinking on his kiicc’s he fell to work, and 
gnawed at the waistcoat pocket of the squire a 
hungry K.'-quimaiix may be supj)0sed to gnaw at a 
])iecc of semi-fVozen leather. Ho found it harder 
'Work than he had expecteil, and the material his 
teeth had to encounter was tougher than its ap- 
j)earariee warranted. To augment the troubles ^of 
the murderer the lamp began to flicker and wane, 
and threatened soon to plunge all in darkness if it 
V. ei e not .speedily sii]»p 1 ied v/ith oil, a can of which 
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stood in the cupboard from whence the wine had 
been taken, but it might tis well have been at the 
bottom of one of the i)etroIcum wells in Upper 
Canada, for, it was of no j^ossible use to Manning. 
By dint of perseverance David reached the key, and 
grasped it firmly between his teeth ; then he rose iij) 
and staggered towards the door. The lamp glim- 
luercd fitfully, but there was still light enough to 
enable him to see the keyhole. Again he fell on 
his knees, not to intercedes for the mercy and bless- 
ing of heaven, that he had forfeited all hope of, but 
that he might see the light of day once more, and not 
die a miserable, wretched and horrid death in the 
lonely and solitary ice-house ; but as he was about to 
bend his head on one side, the Ix'tter to put the key 
in the lock, it dropped from it, aiul fell to the ground. 
As he stoo])ed down to pick it up again ho was 
conscious of an unaccountable rigid sensation in his » 
jaws, his face ])ccame numbed, and all its nmsciiLir 
action departed from it, ^is teeth nJenched them- 
selves together. Alarmed at these indications of 
something imusual either being about to happen or 
happening in his system, he made an efibrt to pick 
up the key. Jlis lips touched the ground ; he tried 
to open his mouth, but it obstinately refused to 
move, lie atterui)tcd it again and again, but with 
no better success; he could not open his mouth. 
Do what he could Ik; was powerless to move it. He 
was lock-jawed. Wlien this awful trulli forced 
itself upon him he lay down full length upon llie 
floor and whined piteously. With his enemy van- 
quished, wuth the means of liberty after all liis 
IS 
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cleverness and fertility of invention a moment ago 
within ]iis grasp, now annihilated, he felt that the 
vengeance of an Almighty Providence had*'' over- 
tal\(‘n him red-luinded. The lamp flared up and 
hurnt hi’ightly for a quarter of a minute, showing 
the bodies of the dead and the living soon to be both 
in the icy (‘mbraco of death in tlie sepulchral vault 
which chance laid converted into a tomb ; then it 
subsided and went suddenly out. With the ex- 
tinguishing of the light hope left the formerly san- 
guine mind of David Manning; he gave himself np 
' for lost, and he was s(insiblo enough to know that 
h(^ could not live long. 'Fhe blood still flowed in a 
weary, sluggish stream from liis wounds, and lie 
grew gradually weaker and wc'aker until lie becaujo 
too imbecile (o curse, too childi'di to blaspheme; 
but as tlui time ap]u*oaelied when his dissolution 
could no longer be staved off or avcrbnl he hecame 
b'lTibly alarmed. There was with liim a torrihlo 
looking for ofigl.TJ indignation and of judgment, 
and he cowcu’cd in the chukiioss, black and sombia*, 
of his ])i ison-houso before the anticipation of pnnish- 
nuMits l)('yond the grave and beyond the power of 
man tn inflict. As the time flew by the wretched 
man’s ba’na- iiu-iv’ased beyond the ]'ower (»f descrip- 
tion. ^I’lm Jilm of insanity v. liich laid, as long as 
]\Ir. White lived, obscured bis mental vision passed 
away, and lie saw^ things as they are and as lie too 
much fean d they would be. llis ( lul wais a fearful 
one ; anil wlum bis stained soul took its fligbt from 
the den of sin and strife and murder in wdiieh it 
had hovered, all was blight and ruushiny without. 
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TIk' rooLs wcro cawing to otio anotlior a)u1 oi*gan- 
i./'^g soRio raid against the fat lands around thorn, 
tlu^ wr)od-})igeon and the ring-dove cii’clcd in the 
i‘,ir, and the cattle drowsily cro]>])ed the ricli and 
luscious liorbage ; hut witliin the ice-house the 
gentleman and hia nnnah'rer, both cut uiT Ixd'ore 
their* time, lay in all tin; iiake^l hideor.sness of a 
violent death; and as yet no one was av/arc that a 
Icrribh^ tragedy laid been porpcirated within the 
domain of Appleton — one wliich would make tlic 
\illago gossips hold their breath for inrniy a long 
(lav afterwards. 
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A VAUIETY OP INCIDENTS. 

Foil many days Charles White’s life liiing in the 
balance, but by judicions treatment on the part of 
his medical advisers, and the kind and attentive 
nursing of Poll, lie was snatched from the brink of 
the grave, and began slowly to recover. Then set 
in tliat weary pta*iod which has to elapse after a 
serious i I liK'SS, during whicli the patient is so tiiankful 
for tile least eonsidcralion. The half-hour spent by 
his bedside in a casual vPit, the little pres(*ut of 
fruit, or the last Jievv book, are all thought so niueli 
of. d'o feel yourself hoiielessly chained to oin^ spot, 
and to know that you are thoroughly di?pcudcut on 
olhei'S, is a reflection that will humble the proudest 
sjiirit. 

Pell did not go away wlieu Charles W'hite begun 
to ht)ld u}) his head again. She sent into the eountry 
for Peisy, telling licr to shut up the house at Little 
Piilge, nud she took up lier abode at the hotel. She 
dcteiiuiued to do what she could for tho sulltTincr 
niaiif and she ].ei formed her self-imposed task nobl3^ 
Slie was certaiiilv iiiueli jui/zled and astonished at 
iirsl a,t not liearing from Mr. We.ston White. There 
could be no doubt that tho sipiini had received lier 
message ; when did a telegra])hic message ever mis- 
carry. Why, then, did ho not come ? There had 
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1)0011 lio quarrel that slie was aware of botwcon 
fatlior am] sou, and even if there had ])ocn, JMr. 
Wliifo would scarcely he iuliuuian enoii .^ii Iv) icdain 
liis animosity in siicii a dreadful nioniLiit as t!io 
j)rc*scnt, when the angel of tloalli liad been encoiu- 
passiiig the young man with its sable wings for many 
days. She did not know of the dreadful tragedy 
which had taken })lace at Ap])]eton, nor, sti'ange to 
say, did the servants and de]^)eudents in the scTvicc^ 
of the squire, .lie was missed, of course, but no 
011(3 thought much of.it. It was rumoured that he 
had rec('ived a teh‘^ra])hio in ossa go, and it was sur- 
mised ho liad g<3*U‘ up to town in obediimce to some 
siuhhui summons. IhiL wliou a week ela’iiajd, and 
no tidings were hoaid of Idim, wlnm no JettvT was 
received from him hy the butha*, tlic baililf, nor 
even Mrs. lirowii, who still held la r post as con- 
fahuitial adviser and housekeeper to her master, 
suspicious hecame aroused, and impiirlt'S w('re set 
oil loot. Tlie clerks at the bank wia’o at a loss how 
to account fur Mr. Mdiito's neglect, lie was his 
own manager, and geiwM'ally attended to hiisim with 
tlie utmost punctuality. Such a thing laid novmr 
(occurred before. Yague rinnoiirs began to eireulatc, 
and it was hinted that foul play Iie.d Ixam ehqdnycd. 
Ixitters wercdespatclicd to Mr. Charles ])yi\rrs. Ilrowii 
informing him of the state of affairs ; ])ut as he had 
left his hotel in the Tsle of Wight without S'i\ ing 
wliere he was going to, the letters never rt'ached 
him. People met tog(‘tln'r in tlie mnrk(‘i-]>lacc3 at 
A])ph‘toii, and shook tlieir heads, and adjourn 'd lo 
th(^ luiblic-house to t*dk tlie matter over with tlie 
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help of a pofc of ale. OJdly enong!^, Bell V/ilson s 
name became a promijicut to])ic of conversiition, 
and it wa?^ wlii'^pca-ed by bomo (lint Fai’incr Wilson 
had revenged his loss upon the squire. Every one 
believed (Jliarles Wliito to hiuc been the seducer of 
E 'd, and tlioy cliiiritaldy imagined Eanuor Wilson 
ha-’, allowed his misfortune to pi’ey upon his mind 
to such an extent as to have disordered his intellect 
and led him into crime. So all the ponds weio 
dragged, and all the v/oods and co\erts and gorses 
searched, but without success. Ton da}s olajised, 
and still no tidings were heard* of the squire. At 
the ex[)iratioji of that time the justices of tlio pc'ace 
at Ai)pl(‘tou, in soleinu conclave assenibled, unable 
to resist the po])ular clamour any longer, or remain 
deaf to what had been in everybody’s mouth for 
some time past, issued a wai’rant for tlio arrest of 
Geoi'ge Wilson, farmer, of Oak Tree. 

He M^as rnueli changed since v e saw him lasl. 1 1 is 
back was bent, and he walked wi th a si ick. J 1 is hni r 
was thinner, and what he hud left of it was grayer 
and more silvany. He went about his work in a 
plodding way, as if he did not care how it was 
done. If it had not been for liis wife, wlio bore uji 
nuicli better than he did, he would have sunk alto- 
gether. Tli(3y never went to church iiov/ ; hn-merly 
they were constant in their attendance, find \vdlson 
was sure to form one of the groii]) of iiien wlio made 
a point of slaiiiling in the ehureli\ a,rd, near the 
porch, gossijiiiig and chatting until the parsmi 
came over ironi the rectory, Vvdiieli stood on tlie 
other side of the road. It was live o'clock when 
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they cnmc to take liim to gaol, lie Lad come 
Lome from ploiigliing in one of Ills ficldr.', and 
was sitting in tlie cliimiu'y corner, looking moodily 
into tlie lire, wLile Lis wife busied Lerself in 
making tea. Tlie two constaljlos Avdio were de- 
puted to execute the warrant Lad, like a snow- 
ball, jacked iij) an aggregation of jiarticJes on their 
way, in the sLa])o of a man Lore and a man there, 
until nearly a dozen were assembled outside the 
farndiouse door. To their noi-'y summous for ad- 
mittance the farmer rejdiod — 

Come in.” 

Tlie constables entered, but tlie aggregation of 
jiarticLss remained outside, from a feeling of delieaey, 
and thinking that their intnisioii would not bo 
qiiito justitiabh' undei* the eircninstanccs. Without 
any j>i'elu<lo the senitir oHicer of the exjxaliuoii 
exclaimed, in a loud voice, as soon as lie was fairly 
iiisidi) the room — > 

“I arrest }()u, George Wilson, in the Queen s 
name, and by lawful authority, (hdegated by lier 
Most Giyioious Majesty to the justices of the j)eaco 
at jAj)pleton, on snsjiiciou of being concerned and 
, iinjdicated in the murder of Squire Weston Vfldte.” 

George Vfilsoii rose from Ids oiiair, and \\ithout a 
woi*d wi'ut over to wliere Lis wife a- a-; standing 
o]>eiMnouthed at this extraordinary intelligence, 
lie kissed her on licr cheek, and said, in a tromnlous 
voice — 

ddiee knoAvV.t my innoci nee. K(Op up your 
si)irits. 1 1 be a heavy bio w to be neensed of C crime 
ol* murder in my old agi*, but 1 can bear it, hiss. 
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il'Il may be liasteii me on the roatl I’ve been going 
nneommon last these few montlis past, and if it 
worut foi’ ilico I sljouldn’i ha’ said nay.” 

Mi*s. Wilson fell back in a chair and buried her 
face in her apron, and sighed and moaned and cried 
as if her sj)eedy dissolution miglit be expected. 

One of the constables held some Iiandculls in his 
h.nnd. Going up to his colleague, he said— 

Must us chap these on f’ 

lloing of a kindly disposition, the' other replied 
in the negative, so that indignity was spared the 
old man. 

aggregation of particles softened at the sight 
of the grey haii s, when they appeared outside the 
house. 

“ I be sorry for tlioe, Mr. Wilson,” cried one. 

1 think they ha’ got t’ wrong man,” said 
another, and other exclamations of a similar nature 
saluted the old man’s ears. 

lie smiled sadly, but lie remarked that no one 
pressed up to him to shake him by the hand, as 
they would have done at any other time. . He felt 
that the taint of blood Avas upon him, and he felt 
all the bitter ignominy of bis position. The gaol 
at Appleton Avas situated in the High-street, leading 
to the market-place. It Avas a small building, 
Avhosc ]»laiii exterior Avas embellished ov.er the 
door, Avhieh Avas i (‘ached by a flight of stops, Avitli 
some cliains curiously crossed, and looking terrible 
and gi)>bety. To get to the gaol the })arby bad to 
cross ilie inarkct-placc. Owing to some poach ing 
cases the l»(‘tty sessions svas prolonged far Ixwond 
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its usual time, and the court had not yet risen, 
A large ciowd had assembled round the court-house 
door, alid pcojdo \V(‘re eagerly talking to one another, 
as if discussing some strange event. What this 
(*xtfaoi‘dina.ry occurrence was was si)e(idily made 
manifest. Some people on the outskirts of the 
crowd perceived George Wilson and his captors, 
and setting up a shout, surrounded them, and com- 
pelled them to move in the direction of the court. 
Idle constabh^s remonstrated, but without avail. 
They wore obliged to obey ilie dictates of the 
popular will ; resistance was useless. Wilson was 
much alarmed ; he thought that the public wore 
convinced of liis guilt, and were going to take the 
law into their own hands, and either tear him to 
])iocos or string liim u]) to the nearest lamp-2)ost. 
Hut he was agreeably mistaken. Loud cheers rang 
out upon the evening air, as the crowd made way 
for liim to pass, and tumultuously carried him 
into the justice-room. Standing on the lloor 
of tho court was Mr.s. Jlrown. The clerk was 
taking her deposition. (Icoi’gc Wihoii listened with 
the utmost astonishment to what she was saying. 
Early that morning, she deposed, she was talking to 
the butler about the squire’s disappearance. How 
it was, she did not know; but slie suddenly thought 
of the icc-house. 

Perliai)s/’ she exclaimed, “master’s been and 
locked himself in, and caift gi't out again ! Well, 
wc must have been Hats not to think of that 
before.” * 

At lirst the butler ridiculed the idea, but, alter a 
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bit, the other scrvtiuts were called in, and it was 
agreed tliat tliej .slionid take iinplemnit.s ajid tools 
.siieli ns were requisite lor forcing in tlic dour, and 
go to the ice-house and settle the qiiostioii one way 
or tlio oilier. The door was soon forced o]>eii, 
obtained, and the most woudcrful, and at the 
same time, fearful sight lay bclbro tlicin. Close to 
the door was the body of David Manning. Tlie 
feiitures were perfectly I’ecognisable, altliough the 
w ork of corniptiou had begun. The squire s body, 
with ihe rope round his neck, jilainly indicating 
how he liad died, next claimed their attention. 
Hcveral of the woincn-servants fainted, f^eiidiiig to 
ilie hall for a lioi’se, one of the grooms rode over to 
^\pploton raid ijiformecr the police. The door was 
then carefully shut, and two nmn left outside to 
guard it. 

Slio was asked a le\/ insignilicant questions by 
tin; 1 encli, and tlum told to .stand do\Mi. Otheis 
liaving deposed to the same facts, the case was ad- 
journed to the next day. Every gentloman on tlm 
bench peifecl!}^ recollected the feud between the 
squire and tlie ]>oacher, and there was very little 
doubt, in the judicial mind, that ]\ir. Weston 
'\\Miito Avas tliO Aiciim of Daxid Manning. The 
court waas about to ri>e. Tin; clerk called their 
attention to tin; fact of a warrant having bc'en 
issued for tlio api)rehcii{'ion of Ceorge Wilson on 
siisj>ieiou. He presumed that there would he no 
objeetion iMisi'fl to cancelling that. * At this, George 
Wilson (‘xeLiimed in a lirm voic(‘, that lie was 
ready to answer any cliarge that might be b]‘oiight 
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against Lini. Tlio cliairman replied that it wns uii- 
iieco.ssary. -Tlio Ih‘iic1i wero ])erfoetly satisfied, and 
n\gretted that IMr. Wilson should liavc been ])ut to 
the annoyance and troii])lo which, through un- 
avoidable circumstances, had arisen. Mrs. llrown 
heie sto])])ed forward and spoke a few huridedly- 
whis])ered words to the clerk, who got up and said — 

“ ri(‘ase your worship, Mai tha Erown, the 
housekeeper at Appleton Hall, li.is an important 
coinumnication to niake.^’ 

Let her be heard,” said the ch.urman, with the 
utmost self-cknial, considering that he dined at 
s(iven, had four miles to go in his brougham, and it 
was now half-past. 

INlrs. Ih'own, with some stammering and httsita- 
tioii, S!iid that to her Jcnuvtdcdge l)a.vid Planning 
laid made an eiitiT into the ice-house on a former 
occasi«)U, some iifc)iit]is back. 

“ How did she know it'f’ 

Wliy, she went to the icc-house one morning 
about- four o’clock.” 

« V71iatiV;r r 

“ Ey her master’s orders; and she saw a hole 
in the ceiling throngh which, her master told her, 
David Manning had entered.” 

‘AVhat ]Kirlicular ljusiness took her tlj(‘re 

Mis. Brown was silent. The euriosity of the 
pco])]'i in court went nj) Uai degrees. 

“You h.ivc volunteered a ^ta{ement, Martlia 
Erown,” said tie', eliairman, ‘Hind 1 must bi'g you 
to give an explicit answer to my (jueslion, so that 
the naked truth shall be laid before the court. ’ 
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Seeing no escape from licr dilemma, Mrs. Brown 
re])lied, boldly — 

Well, my poor dear master’s dead now. Wliile 
lie lived no torture would have got it from me, but 
it don’t matter now. You see, sir, there was some 
one ill the ice-house, and the squire thought David 
Manning would know too much, so he sent for me, 
and told me to take her up to London by the first 
train.” 

** Her ! Whom do you mean 

“Boll Wilson,” replied the housekeeper, adding 
to herself — “There, now, the murder’s out, and they 
can’t liang me for it.” 

“What’s that ?” cried the farmer, )>ain fully ox- 
citetl at the mention of his daughter’s name. 

Forcing his way up to where Mrs. Brown was 
standing, he grasped her by the arm, and conjured 
her to tell him all she knew. confessed then 

that she had abduct|j:i Bell Wilson at the squire’s 
s])ecial request ; that Bell had been shut up in the 
ioo-housc till David Manning found her out ; that 
she took her uji to London and lost her at the 
railway-station. 

Farmer Wilson threw her from him as if she had 
been something leprous and unclean, and made his 
way out of court with his head hanging down. The 
Ixmch rose,* and Appleton had something wortli 
talking about that evening. Such a concatenation 
of maiwcllous and appalling incidents liad occurred 
ns had never been known before. When Fariimr 
Wilson reached his home, he found, to his great 
surprise, Tom Thorburii there. Tom had been 
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accuisod of assaulting .Charles Wliito with intent to 
do him grievous bodily harm, and the young squire 
had beeu asked by the police to prosecute, which 
he refused to do. There being no prosecutor, Tom 
was* discharged ; although had Charles White ap- 
peared against him, he would have been imprisoned 
for three months under the Aggravated Assaults Act, 
So Tom was lucky in getting off with a whole skin. 
When he heard what Bell’s fatlicr told him, he was 
more surprised than ever, and lie began to think ho 
had accused Charles White wrongfully after all. 
George Wilson, on hearing that his daughter was in 
London, at ojicc declared that ho would go and see 
hci^ and hear the rights” of everything from her 
own lips. 
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MAia*\o lovj:. 

Ai'TLJi some* time Iriil ol.ipsoJj dollcacy to 

T»<‘Jl Wilson tliat Ix'i* ])roKciico l)y tliO bodsido ol* 
(diai’b^s Wliiio nii; bf, if jojdi.-uod airf bo 

ini intrrnridod. W]d:<‘ In a }da.((‘ of iiisoi'idbilii}', 
wMivoly nbjti lo inr\o Ids li(‘ad, and not ablo to 
.s[)oak, sIk' laid done tlio work of a "ood ronl kind 
iUid an j.ogplic woman, bnP now the ]> )r.li.iMn ot' 
fdlaiis was assuming a din'*r.ML ;n ])oct. 1 f^T j> i’!iont 
was boot'miiig slrona'or; lio ki. bed a‘ i<lo Id-, oruiclu’s, 
(Old lio out liis Icmdiu; strings in two; bo (.\ndd 
wra]) liimr>oU’ in i!a'\nr,l, and sit on an arm-olrdr of 
lu'ondisvily 0 ay oonstruci iou ; lio (wvn tovdv a slight 
irdorost in llo' larmuig pa]U‘r, and om^ day, wdiilo 
glanoing o\ or tlio matrimonial aniiounccmrnts, Im 
bad boon lo-avd to r,ny, Poor fellow ! <dot nr.rriiMl 
lias Lo. kupposo i'. n Laj>pr-u lo) m.o somo d <y.'’ 
ddioso WHTO idgns and poit^mts liko |L ‘ rustling <1*, 
tiie wdnd amongst Urn dra^'os* r.mi In’anol.os of the 
troos, Ibo grazim; of sli'oop, and ike sA’ft swoop of 
clouds am’oss tin; ; ky, wbioli iiaboatc a , i’-nm. 

Ho iadl tljougkt lb t In*r ta k vr.as <‘:idcd, and ; hv‘ 
miglit go. ^ ho mado ad lor pMgior ■ 1 ions \,d'io]!t 
tollingddm oi* l.dliiig hi n l.a\o iho ]'■ : .1 inkling of 
wind sho \,i\n about.. !«> s .. k'O Lose,, oia* ooi' led 
and K' !u’d. dl;“ pmd lim* Ljll, ^*or she Y.'as aide 
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now to write her own clieqiie.s — thanks to the kind 
piunificence of Lady Sliornclitro, who no doubt, in 
making her l)equest, thought she was doing ^^h^lt 
hcj* son would Imve done, and wliat would conse- 
quently be acceptable to liis departed sj)irit, which 
sh(5 would probably encounter in tlie strango world 
towards which she was journeying. It was neces- 
sary that she should take h%ave of him, though, and 
she sought his chamber for the last time. Ho was 
sitting up ill his bed, propped upon pillows, with 
her old red shawl over his shoulders. She had 
covered him with it in the days of his need and his 
extremily, and laid not thonglit to ask liiin for it 
back again, .lie held a. poniegran.-ite in his liand, 
from v;hic1i ho was picking and eating the seeds 
with great gusto. When lie saw Hell h<5 threw his 
glan(•(^ upon her. His Jiovd was still wrapjxd in 
])andagcs, which gave him the ai-pcarance of a lur- 
]>.uied Turk. 

‘‘Ah!" he exclaimed, “how are you lids nrerii- 
ing ? I arn so glad you have eoine. You are the 
only gk-am* of sunshine I liave.” 

“ That will not last you long/’ slit*. iv))li d. 

“ Hot last nio long f’ 

“ Hoj J must go hack again to Tat'de Ridge.” 

“ ]Must you, really'?” said Charles Wliite, as his 
countenance foil and assumed a blank cxpn'ssiou. 

“ Indeed 1 must. 1 liavi* so mtiiiy thiiigs to look 
after wdiieh I e.uiiiot in'ideet any longer,” replied 
Bell, in a pi; in, straightforward m uiin r. 

1 had ho])ed tinit you w'ould ]ia\e sttiycd a IvtUc 
longciV’ he said, sorrowfully; '‘but 1 have no right 
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to luslv you to do «o. You have behaved with great 
kindness — witli the greatest kindness to me, and ^ 
am sure T ought to bo the last to grumble.” 

^ “I should be very glad to stay,” exclaimed Hell, 

till this time next year, if I thought I coultf bo 
of any further use to you ; but I am happy to say 
that you are getting on so well that 1 should only 
retard the cure I want to see accomplished.” 

Oh, no, do not say that ! If those arc your 
ideas 1 shall begin to wish I had never began to 
mend. I shall try and get a rclaj)se, and then you 
must nurse me over again.” 

Bell’s eyes sought the carpet. CJharles White 
spoke in a more impassioned manner tlian mere 
gratitude warranted. The ])ercepliuns of women 
ai'e keen, much more so than men are apt to think 
them ; and BijU imagined she detected a ionderness 
in Charles Wliil(''s manner and a softness in his 
tone which would liav(u)nly been justifiable between 
a lover and his adiauced. Hlie was ])ained at this — 
pained because she knew Charles White to be an 
cxcelliuit f(;ll()w, and beeaiiso she could not return 
his afleetion. lie was worthy of a womairs heart, 
of her love, of her devotion, but she could not give 
him any one of the ihre(', much l(\ss all three toge- 
thcr; and they are seldom of any use wdieu divided, 
Sh(^ tniglit, however, have been mistaken. He had 
not s])oken decidedly; she fervently ho])ed she had. 

‘‘If you take care' of yourself,”, she said, 
will not ha^e a relapse; there is not the least 
chance of it. Besidi^s, why should you wish it ? 1 
liave looked a iler you wliihe 3'ou have been ill, he. 
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cause I felt it was my duty to do so, and because 
you got hurt through me; but when I am gone 
you will find plent}^ of people who will take quite 
as much care of you as me.” 

“.It may be so,” he answered ; “but it will not 
be the same thing. If you give me a glass of water 
I think it is a cup of nectar. If ” 

“ You must not talk to mo like that, Mr. WJiito,” 
interrupted Bell. “In the first place it is not 
right, and in the next you will excite yourself and 
make yourself ill again.” 

“ But I will talk to you,” he cried. 

Bell cast a look at him so full of indignation at 
this outburst, that ho repented of his precipitation, 
and said — 

“ Forgive me my hastiness, will you, dear Miss 
Wilson ? Since you have been so kind Jis to attend 
upon mo, 1 have been so grateful for your solicitude, 
that the bare idea ofyourgoing away almost kills mo.” 

“I could do you no more good by staying,” raid 
Bell. 

“ Yes, you could ; indeed you could.” 

“ In what* way 

As she spoke she simulated curiosity, although 
she knew jjcrfcctly well what he would say. 

“ You i^ut the question so plainly to mo,” he 
replied, “ tliat you must not be ofibiided if I answer 
in an equally plain manner. 1 ho})e you will not 
laugh at me, or thiidv 1 am interested by mercenary 
motives, or that I am jesting. 1 have so narrowly 
escaped the portals of the grave that J am not in 
the least in the humour for levity. I know, from 
19 
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wliat I have heard and from what you have told 
me, that you are well olf ; hut if you Avere simply 
Bell Wilson, the daughter of the farmer of Oak 
Tree, without a pcimy-piecc iu the world, T would 
say what I am going to say now.” 

A few tears forced themselves into Bell Wilson’s 
eyes. She did not feel as Isaac Walfcou, of pisca- 
torial memory, did Y.'hen he was spitting a frog on 
his hook; her emotion Avas of a deeper and more 
genuine kind. 

“I Avill gladly marry you,” ho continued, “if 
you Avill have me. 1 shall be avoU off when my 
father dies.” (Ifc did not even sus])ect that ho was 
already mouldering in tboi^old clay of the church- 
yard.) “ At present I have enough to live upon ; 
but I loA^e you, my dear Bell. You Avill allow an 
invalid to take a liberty, A\i]! y<n\ not *\h>u do 
not mind my calling you Bt,]) ? J luve you, and 1 
Avill i]iako you my Avife. J am afi’aid my ofl'er is 
scarcely worth y<>ur acceplanee, and I hardly dare 
tell you hoNv much di’pends upon your answer. 1 
have been upon the ])oint of sj)eaking to you for 
sonic time jiast,, but 1 delayed it from diiy to day. 
You liavo forced my confession from ]uo )>y telling 
me so a- rnptly of yauir depiirriii'c.” 

Bell listened to Avhat he liad to say with patience, 
if iu>t with self-command. \\ liilo In* wais s}K'aking 
she was agitated; hut when had linisiied, by 
exercising great control, she avus laitwardly as calm 
and as cold as an icicle, but as i lu‘, ])roeeedcd some 
Avarmtli Avas noticeable in lur manner. Blie went 
up to his bcd.'.ide, and, looking at him unflinchingly, 
A\hilc his eyes fell before Ikt glance, said — 
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cannot tell you, ]\Ir. Wliito, Iiqw sorry I am 
.that this conversation should have taken place be- 
tween us. It never should, could I Jwiive prevented 
it;. hut, believe me, I never dreamt of such a thing. 
1 should as soon liave tlioiight of Snowdon running 
from its liasc and tumbling into the Thames, as your 
making me an olfor. I can boq that you mean what 
you say, and 1 feel deeply sensible of the honour 
you intend doing mo; but if you will just listen to 
a chajitcr of my history you will, [ am sure, res[>cct 
the motives that make me look coldly upon your 
pro]K)sal. After 1 left Warwickshire I had to en- 
counter a great many hai 5 dshi])S, but during my 
rcsidonce in London I met a man to whom I de- 
voted my whole existence, who engaged my entire 
soul and being. ]\1y love for liiiii was as near an 
ai)proach to idolization as I was capable of making' 
it, but Heaven was ph'ased to Ltep between us aiul 
take him away from mo.” 

Is he dead T asked Charles White. 

Bell’s sobs were the only answer he received. The 
reminiscence opened the iloodgates of her grief, 
which had only boon iinp(‘rfectly closed befoixi, and 
she shed an abundaneo of tcalv. Jle tried to assuage 
her grief, but without At last he gave up 

the attem])t, for his own sorrow vas ahsorhij)g 
enough. Tie understood wliat sho meant by telling 
him what she laid just i-eeited. I Jo was fully aware 
that she loved the man ov<'r whoso memory sJio 
was now weeping liot and sealding tears. Sinking 
back upon the pillows which su])ported liis head, he 
closed his eyes to prevent their moisture being 
19-2 
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noticed, and left Bell to speak. She recovered her- 
self sooner than he expected. The violent demon- 
strations of women are always transient and eva- 
nescent from their very nature. 

“Yes/’ she replied, “he is dead, and you will 
understand iny meaning when I say that I feel 
alone ill the world — that I revere his memory too 
much ever to marry again. The wound is green 
now ; what my ideas may be after the lapse of 
time I cannot say, but at present I could not love 
again. I love a phantom, a shade, an unsubstantial 
reminiscence.” 

This was perfectly true, Boll loved Lord 
Shorncliffo’s memory. It was, as she said, shadowy 
and unsubstantial, but still she loved it fondly, 
fervently, and with her whole lieart. It caused her 
much pain to refuse Charles White, bub with her 
at that time to have contracted a marriage with 
anybody, would have been nothing short of 
sacrilege — a crime deep and hideous, a profanation 
of the dead ; and such profanity was abhorrent to 
her nature — one tenacious, affectionate, and too 
prone to cling to old associations. It would have 
been better for her if she could have cut away all 
the dead wood, the withered branches, and shrivelled 
leaves which were clogging the tree of her heart ; 
if by one strong energetic blow she could have 
swe])t all this withered useless mass into the furnace 
and have seen it consumed — but rotten though the 
bulwni'k was, she adhci'ed to it pertinaciously, and 
with more steadfastness than was either right or 
})roj>er. There was no question about Charles 
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White being painfully in earnest in tlie declaration 
ho had made ; it was only necessary to look in his 
*facc to tell that he spoke without reservation, or a 
scintillation of deception. He had felt liimself at- 
tracted towards Bell from the first time he had seen 
her since she left the country. He often thought of 
that day when in the Isle of Wight it was his good 
fortune to save her from a miserable death. It 
very frequently happens that when you have done 
anything a good turn, or rendered anybody a 
service, you begin to take an interest in them — to 
look u})ou them as your property almost. A man 
picks up a dog with a brolcen leg in the street, 
carries it home and looks to its hurt. It gets w^ell 
at last, and its preserver always regards that clog 
with great solicitude ; altliough its actual intrinsic 
worth may not amount to tlie value of lialf-U' 
crown. So it was with Charles White ; he began to 
entertain tender feelings for Bell, which, instead ot 
chocking, he cherished and nursed until they grew 
too strong for annihilation ; had he trampled the 
sparks out* at first, they 'would never have dilated 
into a fiame. But there is a fiiscination about a 
woman when she stands hy your sick-bed and 
ministers to you when you arc unable to help 
yourself. You are weak and lackadaisical, a piece 
of softened .clay ready to receive impressions, a 
lump of potter’s earth to bo inouldtjd into aii} Ibiiig 
sentiment may decree. Chailes White j^aw Irom 
Bell’s dejected air, combined with her decided 
manner- of S2)eaking, that there was no hope for 
him. Yet, with a singular obstinac}^, he thought 
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he shonkl like to liear his fate from lier own lips ; 
it ■wonkl only give him ))ain to hear tlie emphatic 
“ No ” that he was aware was trembling on her* 
tongue — but he provoked it. It was the act of the 
criminal who insists upon ringing his own death- 
knell. 

Is there no hope, dear BellT he asked, in a 
husky voic(‘, the result Of feverish excitement— 
‘‘will you not change your mind when time has 
blotted out that image so irimical to myself 

“Time will never do thai,” replied Bell, sadly. 
“ Time may lone down events and draw a curtain 
over the skeleton, but i shall always know that the 
dreadful tiling is tliero.’^ 

“ Wliy liavc you made me get well,’^ ho cried, 
petulantly, “ only to tell me this ? Why did you 
stay with me ? You might have known that your 
engaging manner, your pretty face, your gentle 
ways, youi* silvciy voice, that c'^ry thing about you 
Avould make me love you. Jt was not kind — I do 
not thank you for wliat you liave done.” 

T1 e si)oke with the imjiatiencc of an i nvalid. Ik 11 
felt liurt at Lis unkind way of talking to Iicr. .If 
he did love her, slie had not led him on. She did 
not wish him to do so. It was Avrong of him to 
make mse of such expressions ; and she told him so. 

“Wliatcver T ]nay ]ia\'c done, I do not deserve 
this/’ she said. “ i did my best to bring you back 
to life ubeii you were at deaili’s door ; but that is 
a tiling i Avould rather not talk about. You may 
think i Avant to glorify myself, and malu^ out a 
claim upon you. I am very sorry you love me, 1 
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would give worlds if you did not. It is a great 
misfortune fv>r Loth of ns. It only adds to my 
misery to tliink of what you arc siilToring. I 
cannot loll what I have done, hut I seem to bo like 
a blight. Something happens to everybody witli 
whom i come in contact.” 

Bell, overcome by this painful reflection, held a 
liandkerehief to her eyes to chec'k her falling tears. 

Recalled to liiniself by lier wamls, mul seeing the 
impropi‘iety he had been guilty of, CJiarles Wliiic 
caught her by the baud, and exclaimed with 
vehemence— 

“AV^ill you forgive me? Can you ? 1 am nearly 
distracted by tlie tliought tliat I shall never sucyced 
ill winning you. If you had given me any hope 
— if ever so little— 'it would not have been so 
bad. It is cnoiigl) to drive me mad to think of 
losing so niucli perfei'tion ; but I will bo calm— 1 
will not say any tiling moie to worry you, only my 
grief in;ik('S me childish.” 

Bell did not atteiii]>t to withdraw her hand. It 
pleased him to hold it, and she liod not the luiart to 
de[n'ive him of so slight a pleasure. Half a minute 
piusid in this way— -lie gazing rapturously up in 
her liice, slie si '‘mining the torrent of tears which 
welled iVuiii her heart. While they v. ero thus 
grouped, the door opened uncercnnoniously — wilh- 
oiit the slightest preliminaiy knock— and a man 
W'alked inio the room. Tiiey bolh started. Boll 
hastily \vitlidrow lier liaml. Charles V\"hito tfire 
his eyes aw.^y and cvUifrouted the new comer. Tlie 
blood rushed to his face ; for lie veas angry at so 
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unwarrantable an intrusion. But when ho recog- 
uiaed the stranger, he merely said — 

I am glad he has come.” 

Boll trembled a good deal, then advanced a few 
steps, and said — 

Father.” 

George Wilson had come up from Appleton, and 
Was a witness of this strange scene, from which it 
w as so easy to draw an unfavourable inference. 
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Geoiuje Wilson bad sought his daughtei*, and he 
Imd found her. Rut how ? Standing by the bedside 
of Charles White, with her hand in his, agilated, 
trembling, and in tears. Jle had apparently inter- 
rupted an important, if not a delicate conversation. 
But he did not allow himself to dwell on this, 
llis fiice wore an earnest, almost solemn ai^pearance. 
Pushing hiKS daughter gently but firmly on one 
side, he walked up to Charles White. He said — 
“I be main sorry, Mr. White, but I ha' bad 
news for thoo,” 

What could it be 1 A thousand suriniscs and 
suspicions floated through the young man’s mind. 
Settling at' last upon his father as the only being in 
whom he was interested, and of whom (Jeorgo 
Wilson could bring him any tidings, he exclaimed — 

My father ! lias the bank broken ? lias ” 

He could say no more, his agitation choked him. 
“ T’ .s<|uiro be dead,” replied Wilson, abruptly. 
Il(‘ was so full of his engrossijig iutelligonce thut 
he did not think of the weak state in which Charles 
WIntc was. He did not reflect tliat what he had 
to say, * if not said with the greatest care, might 
have the most disastrous constapiences. Fn his 
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blundering, rustic fasliion, ho blurted out wluit was 
as good as a deathblow to Charles White iu his 
low and nervous condition. 

“ ITow — how did ho die f ’ he gasped. 

‘^It bo a sad business, Mr. Charles/^ said the 
farmer. David Manning, t’ poacher, killed him — 
strangling him with a rope. But there had been 
a fight, and Manning he was cut across t’ hands, 
and he bled to death. I went to see t’ bodies, 
and he wor washcred (wet-shod) in his own blood. 
It wor a awful sight, Mr. Charles, a awful sight, 
such as Cod send I tnay never see again. 1 never 
ha’ seem one loiko it in all my born days, and — 
But there, it wor awful.” 

»Whatr cried Charles White. “Killed! Hanged 
like a dog by a ]>oacber I When ? How 

lie sank Ixick upon the pillow from which ho had 
raised himself during his excitement, and caught 
his breath like a man with the asthma. 

“J^ou’t, father, don’t,” said Bell — “don’t say 
any inor^' to him,” 

h’he was h'lnful of the consequences of such a 
1 0 ri'i b 1 0 CO m n lu n icatioi i . 

“ L(!t me bi‘, lass,’’ cried tliefumor. “It Wor 
this way, Mr. White. T’ squii-e had gone into 
t’ ice-house, David Manning got in arter him, and 
they wor both found dead.” 

The young man seemed to have r('served his 
strength in order to hear liow the cata'-irojilie he 
so much (h'ploi'cd had been brouglit about. But it 
was a llnal effort, for the farniei* had no sooner 
ceased speaking than his eyes closed, his respiration 
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apparently stopped, and lie bore every resemblance 
to a corpse. 

* “What liave donof’ exclaimed EelL “You 
have killed liim. Stand on one side ; let Iiim have 
air.” 

Slie rang the bell for jissistance, and sent for the 
doctor who had attended him ever since his accident. 
AVhen he came he said gravely that a shock had 
been snatainod l)y the nervous system of the patieiii, 
which would most probably result in brain fever, 
lie thought it better that the room should be 
cleared, as the sight of Bell and her father would 
only make the young man worse if lie were siid- 
clciily to return to consciousness. So the farmer, 
accomj)anied by bis daughter, went away, and 
sought the privacy of the sitting-room Bell occupied 
in the hotel. Bell was tiio. first to sj)eak. 

“What you have told me, father, a]>ont the s((uir(/s 
d<'at}i is very horrible. It seems a just visitation, 
though, for what he attempted to do. JIow st)'aiigc 
tliat ho should have met his death in the very 
place in which he shut me up !” 

1'lie firmer made some remark, the ciTcct of 
which was, that although tlie squire wa.s dead, he 
soiuucd to have lellhis afiection for Pxdl as a l(\gaey 
to his son. lie spoke bitbnly, and Bell promptly 
replied — 

“T need not disguise from you the fact tliat 
Cluvrles White loves me. After what you saw, such 
conceal uieiit would be not only foolish but usiless. 
But I can assure you that 1 do not in any way 
return hi ^ feeling.” 
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“Why not, wen oil T’ demanded her fatliur. “ There 
be many things in a’ this that beat I.” 

Bell let her lashes fall over her eyes at first, bnt 
summoning up her resolution, and thinking it better 
that the old man should know everything at once, 
she resolved to tell him all without any reservation. 

“ Sit .down, father,” she exclaimed, “ and listen to 
me. I will tell you what has happened to me since 
I went away from home.” 

“ That’s it. That be what I want to know,” he 
rcjdiod, disj)Osing himself tipon a chair, and leaning 
his cheek upon the big knob of his heavy stick, 

“Mrs. Brown, who is a bad woman, took mo 
away, and I was shut up in Squire Weston’s ice- 
house.” 

The old man nodded his head, as if he would say 
he was aware of the fact. 

“ David Manning found me out, and was going 
to liberate me, when the squire detected hid plan, 
and sent me up to London. I ran away from Mrs. 
Brown at the station, and after wandering about 
London 1 got employment at a milliner’s in Regent- 
street. Here I met with a young gentleman with 
whom I fell in love.” " 

She lowered her voice as she came to this part of 
the story. 

“Lord Shoriicliffe was also mucli attached to me, 
but he died before h(' etmld marry mo.” 

“Dang me if I didn't think that wor a coming,” 
exclaimed (leorgo Wilson, stamping one of liis 
heavy boots on the floor. 

“Do not interrupt mo,’* resumed “ 1 liavo 
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not inucli to tell now. After his death I gained 
my living in an honest manner, and no one can say 
a word against me. Soon after Lady Shorncliffe, 
his mother, followed him to the grave ; but before 
shtJ died she left me some property. I lived in the 
Isle of W ight because I did not like to return to 
you — and one day I should have been drowned if 
Mr. White had not saved my life. When he 
recognised me he told me how he was suspected of 
carrying me off, and begged me to come up to town 
to clear his reputation. I consented to do so, but 
as ill luck would haye it, we met Tom Thorburn in 
the street, and he saw mo with, as he thought, the 
man who had brought all the trouble upon you 
and himself. He attacked him and nearly killed 
him. I being with him felt bouiid to wait upon 
him, and do my best for him. I thought this 
morning that my mission was ended, and I was 
about to return into the country, when Mr. White 
made me an ofler, which J refused. Our interview 
was just drawing to an end when you came into 
the room. That is all — I have nothing more to 
tell you.” 

‘‘ It be all darned strange,” said Georgcj Wilson. 
“ But one thing I see plain enow. Thee beest a black 
sheep. Bell ; I hearn it out of your own mouth.” 

If I have done wrong,” she said, it is not for 
you to reproach me.” 

‘^Mebbe not. But I be your feather.” 

“ 1 c uniot lielp what 1 have done,” she replied. 

Oh, J wish 1 was dead 1 every one seems to be 
against me.” 
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It be no groat matter to nie/^ he observed. “ I 
havcTi’t got long to stop ibis side o’ the grave. I, 
tlionglit I should like to sec you once afore 1 
died. Thoe wast loiko a foino lily out of t’ garden 
down at whoain ; now thee boost a lily wi’ a bag o’ 
soot oin]»tiod on it. It be liard upon 1 — cruel 
hard. 1 ])C nolhing but a common vcaruier ; but, 
dang it, I ha’ my own idays. 1 ha’ allways kept 
myself and t’ ole woman down at Oak; Tree in 
the ruts, and it be hard a.s you should ha’ got out of 
’em. Still thee boost my darter, and I wunna 
drive thee away from me. Come, wench, I forgive 
’(‘C. It be all over now.” 

Tlell went to him, and fell sobbing oji his breast. 
Jt was an atfocling sight to see the father juid 
daughter as tlioy stood, their tears minglijig to- 
g(*,tlier, and their hearts heating in unison. Tlie 
old Warwickshire farmer, the son of the soil, loved 
his child, and lie was glad to get her back again at 
any }>rice — he would rather have her as she was, 
than not have her at all. After all, his W(’akness 
was an amiable one. Wliy should a man’ drive his 
girl away from his door, into the very street it may 
be, becHUsc slio has listened to a man’s lit‘s? It i^ 
not natural for anyone to war against bis own 
ilosli and blood. llelFs licart was full, as her father 
juTssed her to Lis breast, and bis forgiveness gra- 
tified her more than she could find words to express, 
lie asked her if she would return to Oak Tree witli 
him. I’om, he said, was as much her slave as evei'j 
and would be delighted to see her; Init slie shook 
her head sadly. 
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“No,” slio replied, “I will not go back to ilio 
arm, fatliei^ to see Tom Tliorbiirn ; I would go to 
^ee you and niotlier, but I might raise hopes and 
‘xpcctations in Tom's mind wliit'li I can never 
^ratity. 1 liave too much res 2 )cc*t for him to ]dace 
liin ill so unpleasant a position. I la'gret his 
jastiiK'ss Vvith ivgard to J\Ir. White, hut 1 can 
uahe some slight excuse for his (amdiict on that 
jcciisioii. lie was under the iuipivssioii that the 
y'oung scjiiire — you know wc jilways n.^ed to 
aill him tin; young srjumc, and J like old f.tmiliar 
,)hra,ses — had taken mo away from A])i>lct(.ui, and 
t was only natural, under those cii\ unistanccs, that 
lie should feel aggrieved, Jur J am perfectly sure 
:hat Tom loved nu'/’ 

“Jie did tliat',” oh,ser\ed tlic farmer, jiositively. 

Afier some fiirther oenvers.ition tiny separated, 
[3e]l jiroiuising to'eome down to A])])letoii pi’uvided 
dn* should not he lu’ought in couLact with Tom 
riioilmrn. Cleorge^ Wilson declared that if she 
would visit the old woman and himself Tom slionld 
never come near her. {She said she should stop a 
.lay or two in town beToi'o slie paid the promised 
v'isit, because she Imd certain tilings to settle and 
irrango. After lier father had gone away, Hell 
made inquiriis as to the state of Mr. Wliite’s 
lii‘alth, iind .she w'as told that he was si iglitly better. 
i:>he was rejoiced to hear tliis ; slic tliought it would 
1^0 a dreadful thing lor tlic sou to follow the father 
so quickly, (leorge Wilson had not long left the 
hotel before Betsy came in. Vv^iih charactei istic 
gravity she sat herself down upon a chair, and sighed. 
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‘^Wliat is tlic matter, JJcisyf’ jtskcfl her mis- 
tress. 

“I’m iliiiiking about my poor dear husband,” 
replied Betsy. 

Yon liave never told me anything about him,” 
said Bell. 

“All! ho Avas a good sort,” exclaimed Betsy. 
“ Bis name was Brown — I know it’s a common one, 
but I’ve always felt thankful that it wasn’t cither 
Smith, Jones, or Bobinson — I can’t abcar Smith. 
But Brown was a dear, good soul. Once 1 had a 
swelling in my foot, lie was a groom in Lord 
LiftoA'cr’s service — him as Inuits tlio Pytehley — and 
he used to call it a lump in my off leg, and kept on 
saying he’d send me to a veterinary surgeon. Well, 
the advice 1 had about that swelling you wouldn’t 
believe; one doctor says, ‘Just h't me make an in- 
cision, and it'll come out.’ ‘ What’ll come out ?” 1 
says. ‘Why, Avhat’s in,’ he says. Well, he made 
the incision, and put a jioultice on, but nothing 
ever came of it. At last Brown took mo in hand ; 
‘Females is like liorse.s,’ was his words, ‘and I 
think T’ll By a little liorso doctoring here.’ So lie 
goes feeling about, and feeling, till lie comes to 
something ; one good squeeze, and out it came— 
half a needle, my dear ; been in ever so long. 
Suppose I had half a needle in my foot now, who 
is there to take it out for mu ? And yet he made 
a hard will — a crin*l will. He died worth fivo-and- 
tweuty pounds, all made in service, and he left it to 
hospitals — 1 never got a iieuny.” 

“ That was very sad,” said Jlell. 
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This was the first and the only glimpse Bell ever 
got of Betsy's former life, for the old lady preserved 
ti judicious reticence upon the subject, which it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to make her sot aside. 
Wlien Bell laid her head upon her pillow that 
night, she thought over all that had recently taken 
place. Slie was gratified by the reflection that she 
had made her peace with her father, for she held 
the old mail in great respect and veneration, and it 
pleased her to think that the load of grief and 
sorrow he had formerly been groaning over had 
been removed. The awful death of Mr. Weston 
Wliitc shocked her beyond measure ; she considered 
that the wrong he had endeavoured to do her had 
Jieavily recoiled upon liimself. If ho had not con- 
fined her in the ice-house, in all probability he 
would not have made so groat an enemy of David 
Manning, and the catastrophe which eventually 
hefel him would mwer have taken place. Tho 
father dead, tho son dying ! Yerily it seemed as if 
a curse had lighted upon the house, launched by 
the unerring hand of fate. It was a fall, sudden 
and complete. A prosperous fiimily waS annihi- 
lated and swept ofl‘ the face of the earth, and all in 
a brief space, without any premonition. When she 
sank to sleep her dreams were troubled, and she 
slept badly. She was afflicted with a sort of night- 
mare — that nocturnal visitor to tlio mentally un- 
easy, and the dyspeptic. She thought lierself on 
the brink of a precipice, over which all her friends 
were tumbling, but, although she had the greatest 
inclination and desire to follow thorn, she was un- 
^20 
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able to do so. She woke iip out of this restless 
slumber with a stfirt; there was a lipjlit in ilio 
room, and she was snr[>rised to sec Betsy standing 
by the bed, witli^a candle in her hand. 

1 thought the light would wake you,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Bve never known it to fail. It^s tlio 
best plan to rouse anybody as sleeps hard, as ever I 
heard of.” 

“ What is it asked Bell, shading her eyes, for 
the light of the candle linrt them. 

They want yon upstairs,” replied Betsy, indi- 
cating a room over licad by a movement of her 
hand. 

ho worse f’ exclaimed Bell, anxiously. 

“At his last gasp, tiny say. Poor young gentle- 
man. A nice smooth-spoken young man as 1 ever 
came across. T speak as 1 lind.” 

“Never mind that,” intcrrujdcd Bell, impatiently. 
“ How you worry one hy talking. Bring me my 
slippers. I will soon slip on my things.” 

Betsy did Jis she was recpie.sted, Iti this rcs])cct, 
but in the other she liad lier own way ; the garru- 
lous old woman was wound up for a talk, and she 
had it. 

“ Tlicy say he's calling out for you, and must sco 
you afore lie dies. The doctor he kept on hurrying 
me with, ^ Now, my good woman, if you’ll only go 
and bring your mistress, and do your talking after- 
wards.’ lake his impudence; but when I’d said 
what I wanted to say, I came. They wont believe 
that old women like me have had a deal of expe- 
rience. I knew there was no call to hurry. The 
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}X)or young man’s Imund to dio — tliat’s right enough ; 
but he wont go oil* till the tui'ii of the morning — 
‘they never do. Bless you, ] know all about it. 
Wasn’t I nurse in a hospital, soon after Brown’s 
death, just afore I took to costennongering f’ 

By tills time Bell was ready to go iij) to Charles 
Wliito’s room. She found the doctor, who had. 
bciui hastily called uj) by th(i nurse, in attendance 
on the sufferer; he wAvS sitting down on a clniir. 
When Bi'll ent(Tcd, he rose, and walking to luu’ on 
tiptoe, ])hieed his iingi'i* on his lips to enjoin silence. 
A wliispc'ved eonversation took idace. 

*^Js there any liope f’ asked Bell. 

1 will not say tliat tlicre is not,” replied the 
doctoi'. lie sleeps, Imt he bogged to see you 
just now, and I took the liberty of sending for you. 
It is a critical time with liim. If he lives thi’ougli 
the night, wc shall save him. Berhajis the sight ()f 
you will soothe the extreme mental irritid ’on under 
which he is labouring, and wliich is productive of a 
similar cerebral annoyance.^’ 

Bell toyk the jilace the doctor had^formerly 
occupied, and fervently ifbping that the young man 
might not be in so very hopeless a state as lie was 
described, awaited liis awakening. He slept for an 
hour. He woke np suddenly, and his eyes fell with 
a gratified expression upon lier face ; lie di<l not 
speak, but htt took lier hand between his wasted 
lingers, and drawing it under the bed-clothes, placed 
it on his heart. Bell made no 0 ]>position to tliis; 
she was glad to be instru mental in giving him 
pleasure in any way. The doctor approached, and 
20 — 2 
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made him swallow an anodyne. The soporific soon 
took effect, and lie once more fell asleep. lie did 
not again wake till broad daylight. All this time 
Bell had kept her hand upon his heart, and thanked 
Heaven she could still feel its feeble pulsations, 
When the doctor took his leave, ho said to Bell — 

** The danger for the present is over. Let him 
be kept quiet ; keep all exciting news from him, 
and ho may weather it yet.” 

The grave had yawned in vain, and old Father 
Time was com2)elled to turn the hour-glass, while 
Death, the destroyer, whetted his scythe for anotlier 
victim. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

THE RETURN OP THE LOST ONE. 

Unusual animation was observable in the neicli- 
bourhood of Oak Tree. TJiings there lately had 
been very stagnant. It was autumn. The trees 
had brought forth and were groaning iinchu* thinr 
produce. The golden and rosy cheeked a})ples 
turned their faces to the sun, and drank in his 
slanting beams. It was tlic ambrosia upon which 
they fed. But althougli nature had given the fanner 
an abundance of fruit, he had allowed it to hang 
upon the boughs, which gracefully descended 
towards the earth under their ripe freight. Ko 
cheese had lately been made by Mrs. Wilson, who 
contented herself with making a small quantity of 
butter, which, as usual, she took to market once 
a week. On the day of which we speak, however, 
everything seemed to be changed. The farm- 
labourers were bustling about in the yard, two Hails 
were at work in the barn, and the husks from the 
corn flew about in a white cloud. The poultry 
made a great noise, as if they were conscious of 
some unusual event about to happen, and Mrs. 
Wilson was scrubbing away inside tho house in 
conjunction with the dairymaid, in a way that gave 
one po.‘'itivc pleasure to watch her operations. 
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l^rcscnitly slio wcul upstairs iulo tlio room which 
had b('{‘u BojTs before her departure from the sceno 
of her youthful days. Nothir)g iu it had been 
touched cxcc]*t for the pmrposos of dusting. Tho 
oniaiuonts u]»on tho TnHiite]])icce \\<u’o still there. 
Th(i picture of the Grucinxiou vt L hung on the v/all. 
U'he gerauium, wliich stood on a stiind iu one corner, 
had been carefully tended and watered; and was 
iKAV iu nil the glory of its second llowcring. Tho 
thrush, in its \\ icker cage, dilated its throat, and 
sang a song of the woods from whence ho came. TIio 
articles of wearing-apparel in the drawers had been 
untouched, and were in precisely tho same condition 
in which she luul left them. Tho Bible and jjraycr- 
book stood upon a what-not. A pair of (^ar-rings, 
some hair-])ins, and a little gold ring s<‘t witli 
turepudses wore in a glass di.sl) on the dressing 
table, l)y the side of the brnsli and comb, wliich 
]lell had been in (he habit of using. ider 
mother ui’ten dei‘i\<.d a nieltineholy jdeasurc from 
visiting this room, and gazing upon those relics 
of her lost eliild. Downstairs, the i'ai'uur 'might 
]la^o been discovered pacing r(*stlessly up and 
down — now in the house, now out of it. Jlo 
could not remain in the same place for five 
minutv's together; he kept on looking u]) at tho 
sky iu a weatliciwise inamier, Loping the r.iiu 
would keep olf, alt]u)ugh tlicre was no moie clianee 
of iMin than there was of a deluge. Then wtmt 
into ih(^ garden, gathered an apple or two, or a 
iij)e pear, and put theni in his pocket, muttering 
to liimselt* — 
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“Blic Tiscd to mind a mellow ]>ear.’^ 

Tlio boos came in ibr a sbare of his aiieulion, and 
lie lufidc II rc.^ol VC to lake the honey in a day ov two, of 
which kind intimtion the little insects wci'i* ].a])|)ily 
iguoninl. iJad tluy been able to diviie* tlio 
tlionpjits ('1‘ tlio woithy old man, \\k(» was so care- 
lessly d('aiiiu*; with tl.o destiny of the hive, they 
Vould moat ]irubably have gi\eu liim some stinging 
proofs of their allbction. An it was, tliey buzzed 
about, and improved the shining hours with their 
usual industry. The farmyard acte.d as a inagnot 
lor the fanners footsteps, and lie walked about 
fi’om one jdace to another, with a smile upon his 
face, vhieli luul been a stranger to it this long 
while. The men looked up at him, and oiu‘ of 
tliom, as Hpolcesman for Ihci rest, said, ] (>j)ectful]y 
toueliing his luit — 

11(5 ]\Hss Jlell cooiu fra’ Jaiiinon }('i ?” 

TIk; farmer shook Ids iiead, l/iit .Ldvlc<l lu' did 
not think she would be long lirst. Tiiis was the 
seciet. Dell was exp. cted honu), and her ]yro^pec- 
live arrival had given an impetus to the sluggish 
stieam of t)ak Tree life, such as a niiglity current 
like the Culf Stream gives to the sens through 
which it j)asscs. 

‘41u]lo !” suddenly exclaimed the farmer, as Im 
went thimigh the lick-yard. ‘‘ VvTio s lint? ii-e 
that Tom 1 '[' 4 ) 10 , lad i I , "i'oin, lad !’ 

Jhit he received no an.swer. lie hgurc Cteorgi^ 
VvTLsou had seen tool: lefuge heliiiid ii stack. Jt 
was Tom TTiorburn, v.dio, having heard iho joyful 
intelligence that Dell was coming liunie, had made 
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his appearance on the scene ; but he did not wish 
any one to know of his presence, hence his running 
away before the vigilant glance of the farmer. Ho 
kept on looking in the direction from whence a fly 
would have to come from Appleton. He wondered 
how Bell would receive him. lie had every reason 
to expect coldly, so he wished to feel his way before, 
like a fool, ho rushed in where angels would have 
feared to tread. 

It wffS about the middle of the day when the 
sound of wheels was heard, and Bell was seen 
approaching. The fly drove up, Bell dismounted, 
and was alternately embraced by her father and 
mother. Tom Tliorburn, like a silly, sheepish follow, 
was lurking behind a tree, wondering whether it 
would ever come to his turn to press Bell to his 
breast in the same way. Beil did not return home 
as a Bamola, but she was very welcome, heartily 
welcome, nevertheless. Mrs. Wilson began to cry, 
when hei* husband exclaimed — 

“Now, missus, none that ; wc ha’ done wi’ a’ 
that.” 

Tlien they went into the well-known house, 
where Bell had spent many a happy hour. Witir 
great good taste she had dressed herself as plainly 
as possible, leaving all her silks and satins behind 
her. She wore a plain stuff dress, surmounted by a 
common black shawl, and a straw bonnet, with a 
j)iece of black ribbon wrapped tastefully round it. 
Tom cre]»t stealthily up to the window, and peeped 
in, but lie took as much eare as lie could tiiat no 
one should see him. After some time had elapsed. 
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and all sorts of questions had been asked and 
answered, George Wilson said — 

“ And liow be t’ young squire V' 

Have I not told you replied Eoll. “ He is 
getting on very well indeed, and sails for Madeira 
next week — when in a year or two, they say, he 
will be himself again. The hall here is to be shut' 
nj), the servants dismissed, and an agent is to 
manage the bank and the property.” 

'‘Well, who’d ha^ thought it?” remarked Mr. 
Wilson, sen tent iously. The rigs as we’ve had 
down here,” said the farmer, '‘beat cock-fighting, 
and that’s a fact. There’s you spirited away ; then 
there’s Tom off to Lunnun, and wallopping Mr. 
Charles; and there’s David Manning the poacher 
hanging the squire, and killing himself in the doing 
of it; and there’s mo 'rested for the murder on 

’spiciou, and now you come back — why ii’s ” 

The farmer broke off in his speech w’itliuut any 
warning, and getting up from his chair, he darted 
tlirough the door. Bell and her mother watched 
him with euriosity and anxiety — not knowing what 
his intention was. They heard a scullle outside — 
a few indignant remonstrances — and the farmer 
])resently returned with Tom Thorhurn, whom ho 
had caught sight of outside the window. The 
farmer held him tightly by the arm, so that he 
could not get away, although he would liave been 
very glad to do so. Bell blushed slightly when 
Tom was tlius unceremoniously obtruded upon her 
notice. • 8hc had expected to meet him ; but it was 
\ot an oncounter she would have souglii. Ifad slie 
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l)C(‘n coiiKultofl ill iLc inaitci’, slie would Lave 
avoicL^d it. 

“CoiiiG and sLow yourself, you tliief of the 
■world !” cxelaimcd George Wilson to liis captive. 
“There ho some one here as you know on — c*li, 
lad r 

'f The farmer looked at Eell, and winked as he said 
this. Tom, finding tliore was no escape for him, 
made the Lest of a had job, and walking up to 
Bell , shook her hy the hand. 

“ How do, Ih' 11 ho said “ Glad to see you hack 
again ’niongst us at t’ old plac(\” 

Bell re'plicd — 

“I d.m’t know that T ought to ho friendly with 
you ; hut if you are willing to forget everything, I 
am also.’’ 

“ Give us thy hand on it 1” cried Tom, heartily ; 
and ])rese.iit]y they were sitting side hy side as 
amiably as if Jlcll had never left her hoinCj and 
Tom Idiorhuvu had never felt aggrieved, and got his 
poor honest head into a muddle. A h.ap])y ])arty 
was gathcrc^d together under (ilcorge Y\"i^sori’s roof- 
tree that night, and the family punch-howl — made 
of old fasliioiied cliina — never steamed with puncli 
brewed for a moi’o wortliy occasion. Bell proloiigc'd 
iicr visit to Oak Tree ; and it got whispered about 
that Tom Tliorlmrn liad pr< vai](;d upon lu'r never 
to quit the farm again, and that there' was every 
jn-ospect of the »Stol:e Golding girls, who had s(‘t 
their caps at Tom, being disagreeably disappointed, 
as it was more than likely that there would ho a 
Mrs. Thorburn before long. It is a saying at Stoke 
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GoUling tliat the bells of the vilhigo church, when 
they chime, shape themselves into the following 
words — 

‘'Stoko Golding, Stoke Golding, 

WIicTc the boys 
]uss the girls 
Without liolding.” 

But as tlicy rang out clcaT*ly one ivening as Boll 
was walking in the fields with her old love, Toni 
did not carry out the truth of tli(3 doggrel ; for he 
held her tenderly in liis arms as ho pre.^sed liis lips 
to hers, and drew an almost inaudible consent from 
her to become something nearer and dearer to him 
than he had ventured to hope lately she ever would 
he, and still the bells kept on saying — 

Stoke Guiding, Stoke Golding, with tlic same 
merry pertinacity. 


TIIR END. 







